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THE CUEATE AND THE EECTOE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE EQUESTBIAN AND THE PEDESTRIAN. 

It was on a fine day towards the end of November — that 
is to ssi,jjfinefor the time of the yea/r, pleasant overhead and 
wet underfoot — ^that Clement Courtney, a "fast" young 
Cantab, found himself on a beautiful blood-horse, taking the 
road to Gormanton, a few miles from Cambridge, with intent 
to call on the Rev. Dr. Plufty, the rector of the place. It 
was only the second time he had mounted his new purchase, 
and therefore it was provoking enough that the state of the 
highways and by-ways did not admit of anything beyond " the 
right butterwoman's rate to market," unless he chose to show 
off his steed at the expense of his own habiliments. Unaccus- 
tomed to moderation in any of his movements, he found it 
so annojdng on the present occasion, having half a dozen 
similar visits to pay that morning, in dissimilar directions, 
that he was almost tempted to envy a pedestrian a little 
way before him, who, with the advantage of a raised cause- 
way, and by occasionally skipping over patches of mud and 
pools of water, managed to keep ahead of the fashionably- 
booted and pantalooned equestrian. To be sure, the pedes- 
trian had, neither in person or dress, much impediment in 
the way of speed : he was as lean as the greyhound, whose 
swiftness he seemed bent on emulating ; his threadbare 
black coat was buttoned up close to his throat ; his knee- 
breeches were met by rusty silk stockings, very considerably 
darned about the heels ; and in order to avoid the danger of 
his hat blowing off in the brisk wind which beat full in his 
face, he had tied it down with a blue-and-white cotton 
pocket-handkerchief; gloves he had none, which was the 
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2 THE EQUESTHIAN 

reason, perhaps, that he carried his hands in his pockets. 
Thus he trotted cheerily on until Courtney, provoked at 
seeing himself kept in the rear, resolved to pass his uncon- 
scious rival in the race. Unfortunately, whilst thus resolving, 
he mechanically clapped spurs to his horse, who, starting 
indignantly at the unnecessary hint, set off at a speed which 
quickly brought his master to the Rectory ; though not 
without his seeing, with much vexation, that, in passing 
the pedestrian, he had inflicted upon him the inconvenience 
of a splashing, which he had been so careful to avoid for 
himself. He turned his head to apologize, but his horse bore 
him quickly out of hearing, and moreover the poor pedes- 
trian was too busy wiping away the dirt with the handker- 
chief which he had taken from his hat for that purpose to 
give a single look towards either horse or rider. 

Clement Courtney was young and handsome, in the unen- 
cumbered possession of a fine landed property, and had, 
moreover, a valuable living in his gift, at the death of the 
incumbent, who was at that time verging on his eightieth 
year. Is it necessary to add that he was received by 
Doctor and Mrs. Plufty, and by the two Misses Plufty, with 
the most cordial welcome 1 — that he was thanked on all 
sides for his amiable attention, in taking the trouble to come 
out to see them on such a cold day, and along such dirty 
roads 1 — that an elegant sandwich tray, flanked with choice 
French wines, was served up to him in a tic-tac ; and that 
the papa and mamma, and both the daughters, laughed 
every time he opened his mouth, whether it was to let a 
good thing out, or to put a good thing in ? Happening, 
however, to cast his eyes to the window, as he held up a 
glass of Frontignac, the young man perceived, at that instant, 
the pedestrian coming up the lawn, at so much slower a 
rate, and with so much less cheerful an air, than that which 
had before attracted his attention, that he reproached him- 
self for having, perhaps, caused the alteration by the unlucky 
start of his horse in the mire. He had just before been 
relating his mischance to the party, who had all laughed at 
it immoderately, as a most excellent joke. Hastily putting 
down his glass and catching up his hat, he exclaimed, 
** Unfortunate fellow that I am ! why, here is the very man 
coming up the lawn ; let me make my escape !" But this, 
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Beither the Doctor, nor Mrs. Plufty, nor Miss Plufby, nor 
Miss Emily Eleonora Plufty, would permit him to do. Miss 
Emily Eleonora ran to the door with charming nalivete to 
prevent it ; and Miss Plufty ran to the window to recon- 
noitre the enemy. "La!" she exclaimed, dropping her 
eye-glass in an instant, " it is only Mr. lender, 'pa's curate ; 
— and what a quiz he does look, to be sure !— that rusty black 
coat of his, it lasts for ever !" 

"I am afraid it has got its deathblow this morning," 
said the Cantab, casting a }ook in the gkss at his own 
fashionable cut ; "but I positively cannot stand the interview 
—he is just at the door." 

" Oh, but he always comes in at the Back door !" cried 
Miss Emily Eleonora ; " and 'pa will see him in the innet 
drawing-room." 

** Yes, yes," said the doctor, " come, sit down again ; take 
another ^ss of wine." 

" And another little thin slice of this mndeer^s tongue," 
said Mrs. Hufby. And while they were thus complimenting 
and carving, a servant in a rich livery, coming up to the 
doctor, whispered in a significant tone, ** Mr. Slender, sir." 

" Show him into the next room," said the doctor — " but, 
no ; he can wait below till we have finished luncheon ; tell 
him I am particularly busy just now." 

And so, in fact, he was, and so he continued to be, for 
nearly half an hour longer, till Courtney, who felt uncom- 
fortable at the thought of the poor pedestrian being thus 
kept waiting in a cold room, whilst they were all enjoying 
themselves by a good fire, once more rose, saying he was 
afraid he was detaining the doctor. Rather, however, than 
he should go, the doctor got up, rang the bell, and, after 
fortifying himself with a third glass of Madeira, walked off 
into the next room, to give audience to his fellow-labourer 
in the vineyard. 

The particulars of this audience will, perhaps, be best 
understood by an extract from the "Curate's Journal" 
— ^for the good man thought it a wholesome thing to keep a 
diary of events, the humble and monotonous character of 
which he relieved by sundry pious reflections and a rigid 
scrutiny into his own actions — ^those of his neighbour coming 
ia for but a very small share of his criticism,— and into his 
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4: THE EQUESTRIAN 

spiritual deportment, under the circumstances that fell to 
his temporal lot. 

The conversation between the curate and the rector was 
carried on in too low a tone on the part of Mr. Slender for 
any portion of it to be heard in the next room, amidst the 
chattering and giggling of the young ladies ; but the doctor's 
replies and rejoinders being given ex cathedrd, reached the 
ear of Courtney more than once, quite distinctly enough to 
divert his attention from the attractions of Miss Plufty's 
album, which lay invitingly open on the table. The inter- 
view, however, did not last long ; at the end of a quarter of 
an hour the pedestrian was seen going down the lawn with, 
an air of even more sadness and inquietude than he had 
betrayed in coming up ; and the doctor returned into the 
drawing-room, and threw himself again into his well- 
cushioned arm-chair, his complexion heightened to the 
colour of the crimson damask with anger. Clement Court- 
ney's cheek had caught something of the same tinge, and he 
felt his eyes sparkle with an expression which he thought it 
as well to hide by casting them down very earnestly on a 
delicate pencil drawing in the album, much to the gratifica- 
tion of Miss Plufby, who had paid eighteenpence for it the 
day before, through the negotiation of the lady's-maid, to a 
young artist, who was starving in a garret in Cambridge, on 
the simple condition that she should put her own initials, 
instead of his own, in the comer. 

At length the doctor broke silence. " We are come to a 
pretty pass in the present day !" said, he ; " for my part, I can- 
not see where it is all to end : nobody is contented with * that 
state unto which it has pleased God to call them ;' every- 
body wants to be uppermost." 

"Ah !" said Mrs. Plufty to Courtney, by way of paren- 
thesis, " the doctor has such a knowledge of Scripture." 

The doctor was forced to take a fourth glass of wine 
before he could proceed. " Now, there is that Mr. Slender, 
my curate : he is not satisfied with his salary, though he 
knows very well that I could get twenty young men any day 
to do the duty for half the money, — or, indeed, for nothing; 
there are always so many wanting titles. He little thinks 
what expenses I am at — ^what wages I am obliged to give my 
gardener, and my coachman, and, indeed, all my men-servants." 
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"Probably any one of them more than your curate;'* 
said Courtney dnly. 

"More, sir! yes, a great deal more," said the doctor, 
" taking all their expenses into consideration. Indeed, they 
are much more difficult to get, and, in fact, much more 
depends upon them." 

" Yes," said Courtney, " the body takes much more look- 
ing after than the soul." 

" My coachman," continued Dr. Plufty, " could soon cost 
me a curate's salary by neglecting or ill-treating my horses- 
horses like mine are vtduable; I would not take three hundred 
guineas for my carriage-horses ; and then, one's butler, to be 
trusted with the care of the plate, as well as the wine, in an 
establishment like mine, is no trifle ; and one's gardener, 
too — he ought to be able to send up wall-fruit in winter ; and 
all these things are to be thought of, and paid for." 

" Oh, but you know, 'pa," said Miss Emily Eleonora, "people 
like Mr. Slender have no notion of such things. Why, only 
think, Mr. Courtney, his daughters actually cook, and keep 
the house nice and neat, all by themselves ; and it is so 
comfortable, quite a little love of a place ; but, only imagine 
how they must work to make it so nice !" 

" They have nothing else to do," said Miss Plufty ; " they 
neither play, nor draw, nor model ; they have no studies to 
attend to. I dare say they know no language but their own." 

*' Perhaps Mr. Slender is of Milton's opinion," said 
Courtney, " that one tongue is enough for a woman ; " — and 
as he spoke he looked very much as if he could have added, 
" too much, sometimes." 

"Luxuries do not always give happiness," said Miss 
Emily Eleonora, with a sigh ; for she had lately become 
romantic, and had taken to enriching certain periodicals 
with ' The Lovelorn Minstrel,' ' The Brigand's Bride,' * The 
Abandoned Fair One,' and other poetical contributions of 
the same genre, " I have really envied those girls some- 
times, when I have seen them looking so contented and so 
pretty in their humble retreat." 

" Pretty 1 " exclaimed Miss Plufty. " La I Emily. Why, 
'ma, do you think the Slenders pretty 1 '* 

" I think, my dear," said Mrs. Plufty with exemplary 
candour, " they would have been very well if they had had 
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edacation ; or even, perhaps, thoy miglit h% as they are, if 
they had any advantages in dress." 

'< But Margaret is so pale !" said Miss Plufby, who generally 
outblushed the peony. 

Miss Emily Eleonora, whose complexion was somewhat 
cadaverous, olDserved that colour was not essential to beauty. 

" Then, her forehead is so high," continued Miss Plufby — 
her own being remarkably low ; " and her eyes are too large. 
" I think Lucy is the prettiest, if either of them can be called 
pretty." 

"Have I ever seen the demoiselles'?" asked Courtney 
carelessly. 

" Oh, if you have ever been at church at Creykedale, you 
have, no doubt," replied Miss Plufty ; " they are always to 
be seen in the pew opposite the reading-desk ; they have 
worn the same straw bonnets there for four years^ to my 
knowledge." 

"Great resolution on their parts," said Courtney. "I 
suppose the young ladies' bonnets and their father's coat are 
much of an age." 

" He is a foolish man," said Doctor Plufty, " I should be 
glad to know what necessity there can be for him to be 
charitable : he gives away more than he has any business to 
do ; it is not expected from those who are poor themselves — 
indeed, it is not just ; but anybody that makes up a story of 
distress can get something out of him, as long as he has a 
halfpenny in his pocket. That is what I call ostentation. 
I never give to people I know nothing about ; though I 
believe I may say there is not a public charity in the county 
where my name may not be seen in the list of subscribers. 
That's the kind of charity I like, for then one knows where 
one's money goes to ; and, besides, it's giving a good example 
to the public." 

" Yes, doctor ; but you are a public character," said 
Courtney, rising to take his leave. 

The doctor bowed, wisely taking the speech as a com- 
pliment; Courtney did the same, and after a few gallant 
nothings to the ladies, he departed, and turned his horse's 
head towards Creykedale. He was in hopes he might have 
overtaken the curate on the road ; though why he wished to 
do so he hardly knew ; but he thought, at any rate, he could 
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have apologueed for the accident of the xnoniing, and that 
would have served as a sort of introduction to him. 

The poor pedestrian was not, however, in such good trim 
returning as he had been in comilig ; instead of keeping the 
lead he had fallen into the rear ; indeed, to say the truth, he 
had stepped into a baker's shop to buy a roll, and having 
lingered there a few minutes to warm his hands, Courtney 
had unconsciously left him behind, whilst he kept urging his 
steed forward, wondering he did not overtake him ; so that 
he was obliged to go fairly through the village, without any 
other consolation for having come eight or nine miles out of 
his way than a momentary glance at two very pretty girls, 
who were sitting at work in a little bow-window, shaded 
with calico curtains of snowy whiteness, in an old-fashioned 
Elizabethan-looking dwelling, which, from its proximity to 
the church, and a certain air of neatness that characterized 
it, he concluded to be the parsonage; — ergo, the lovely 
sempstresses, who were half hidden from observation by 
geraniums and balsams, were the curate's daughtei^s. 

And now to the poor curate himself He shall give the 
history of the day in his own words, as he wrote it down 
when his children had gone to bed. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE CURAlTE's journal. 



Hecetved of Doctor Plufty, the sum of twenty-five 
pounds, being my half-year's stipend, due the tenth of last 
month. I ought to have applied for it before, but it is always 
so painful to me to ask for money, and I thought it possible 
the doctor might, as he generally has done, send it — most 
likely it had escaped his memory. The morning was fine 
when I set off ; a brisk wind during the night had dried the 
causeway, which was very fortunate, for in a walk of eleven 
miles, a slip back every three or four steps makes a great deal 
of difference. The sun shone brightly ; a light hoar-frost had 
sprinkled the red berries of the hawthorn ; the air was bracing, 
and everything looked cheerful. I felt in good spirits, and 
fall of hope. As I went along I repeated to myself, for the 
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hundredth time, the form of words in which I would ask the 
doctor to raise my salary ; I persuaded myself he would 
not object to so reasonable a request, after nineteen years' 
and four months' service on my part to his predecessor and 
himself; and I pleased myself with the thought of getting 
winter gowns for my daughters, which, poor things, they 
greatly want ; and, perhaps a coat for myself, which I could 
have a bargain, as it has been worn a little time. Whilst I 
was indulging in these speculations, a dashing young fellow 
passed me at a full canter, and by a sudden start of his 
horse (a beautiful creature it was), splashed me from head 
to footr — it was unlucky, but he could not help it. The 
stockings which Margaret had sat up darning last night 
till eleven o'clock, and my coat which Lucy had brushed 
before I set out, so vigorously that I was forced to tell her 
to desist, or she would not leave a morsel of nap upon it, 
were covered with mud ; by dint, however, of scraping and 
rubbing, and letting it dry, and then rubbing again and 
scraping, I was tolerably presentable when I got to the 
Kectory — but it damped me. The doctor, moreover, was 
engaged " on business of importance," the footman said ; 
and this kept me waiting so long in a room without a fire 
that the healthy glow I had felt from my walk began to 
change to a cold fit that made my teeth chatter in my head. 
The groom was walking a fine blood-horse up and down 
before the window, with a cloth over it that it might not 
get chilled. I saw in a moment it was the same animal that 
had splashed me on the road, and I waited impatiently for 
the young man who had ridden it to make his appearance, 
as I imagined it must be he with whom the doctor was so 
particularly engaged. I was mistaken, however, for whilst I 
was yet anxiously watching the horse and groom, the bell 
rang, and the servant came to tell me that the doctor would 
see me. Alas 1 my spirits and my courage had fled ; I 
was shown into the back drawing-room ; the doctor was 
seated in his large library chair ; the table near him was 
covered with books in splendid bindings, among which was 
a magnificent polyglot Bible in red morocco ; and a massive 
silver inkstand occupied the centre. I could not help 
looking at my shoes, for I was afraid they might dirty the 
carpet. I always feel oppressed in the presence of the 
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doctor, especially in his own house— he looks, to me, bigger 
there thsGi anywhere else. He received me, I thought, 
with even less than his usual courtesy — ^it might be my 
£uicy, or something might have discomposed him, for he 
appeared flushed ; whatever it was, however, he did not 
ask me to sit down — in facfc, he seemed in haste to get rid 
of me. He paid me my twenty-flve pounds, counting it 
twice over, because he thought, the first time, he had given 
me a pound too much, took my receipt, and then looked at 
me as much as to say, "I believe there is nothing more 
to settle between us." How my heart beat ! my tongue 
seemed to cleave to the roof of my mouth, aud my forehead 
was covered with a cold damp, which, nevertheless, relieved 
the faintness that was flEist coming over me. *' Is there any- 
thing else you wish to say, Mr. Slender?" inquired the 
doctor. The tone of his voice sounded a little more con- 
ciliatory than at first, and I took courage — for when I 
thought of my daughters, I reproached myself for my 
cowardice — to say that I wished to throw myself on his 
consideration, for some moderate addition to my salary, as, 
in the present state of things, I found it scarcely possible to 
live on so very small an income, with the decent appearance 
which it became a clergyman to make. In an instant I saw 
the helplessness of my appeal, and would have given half of 
what I had just received to have had the words back again. 
The doctor's countenance clouded over, and became redder 
still, like the sun in a fog. 

" So very small an income !" Mr. Slender, said he, throw- 
ing his head back, and elevating his eyebrows, and staring 
at me with such an expression of surprise as really put me 
out of countenance. " I don't know what you mean ! very 
odd language, I think, to use to 7ne; you talk of appearances, 
I should be glad to know what appearances you have to 
keep up compared with mine — yes, sir, minej which are 
incumbent and unavoidable. Sir, you don't know what you 
are talking about. When I consider what claims I have 
upon me, I think I am extremely liberal ; more so, indeed, 
than I ought to be, in giving you, of my own free will, a 
salaiy of fifty pounds a year, when I could get a dozen 
young men, before next Sunday, who would be thankful to 
do the duty for forty." 
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" And I, sir/' I replied, << sliould have been tbankfol, per- 
haps, for forty, when I was a young man, or even now, if I 
had not a femily." 

" Yours can scarcely be called a family, Mr. Slender ; yon 
have only two girls, I believe } no sons to maintain at col- 
lege, as I have, at a great expense." 

" True, sir, but my daughters are no longer children ; 
they are fast approaching to womanhood. Margaret is 

eighteen, and Lucy " " That is all in your favour, Mr. 

Slender," interrupted the doctor ; " they ought now to be 
able to get a living for themselves." 

I was going to reply, but he arose. "Mr. Slender," 
said he, '' I am particularly engaged to-day ;" and, indeed, 
^e he spoke I heard the clattering of knives and forks, and 
the young ladies laughing and talking to some visitors in 
the next room, — "and therefore I cannot enter, just now, 
into any further particulars respecting your afi&irs ; indeed, 
it only rests with yourself to determine whether it will be 
agreeable to you" {agreeahle, what a word !) " to do the duty 
of Creykedale for forty pounds per annum, or not — ^for I 
really do not, now that I come to consider the thing seriously, 
think it just to my family to give more. You will, if you 
please, give me your decision within the week, and I shall 
act accordingly." He bowed as he spoke, and put his hand 
upon the bell. I bowed too, and departed ; but I thought 
I could not have understood him aright, so terrible did his 
words sound in my ears. I was thunderstruck. I had 
always found him stately, and somewhat cold ; but never 
before did I see him so haughty, so disdainful. 

It must be '^ some enemy hath done this." He did not 
even ask me to stay dinner, which he always used to do. 
I had counted on the invitation, for I had left home fasting ; 
it was so early for my poor Margaret, I was unwilling she 
should leave her bed this cold weather before daylight, to 
prepare my break&st. I was faint and >^eary, and had 
eight miles to go back ; and the day, too, had changed, and 
a drizzling mist began to obscure all the country, which, at 
sunrise, had looked so cheerful and so pleasant. I bought a roll 
at a baker's, at the end of the village, and ate it as I went 
along; but it was' with difficulty I could get it down, 
for, when I thought of the future, my heart seemed to die 
within me. 
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gbame on tbe«» Thomas ! Is it not that, like him whose 
name thou bearest» thou art weak of faith, and canst only 
believe what thou seest with thy carnal eyes 9 Hast thou 
not a Father who earest for thee in the heavens 1 Has not 
that Father said, " Trust in the Lord, and do good, so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt he fed 1 " Ah ! 
let me be thankful for what remains to me. What if my 
rashi^ess had lost me my office entirely ! If it be as the 
doctor' says, that so many could live respectably upon forty 
pounds a year, why, I must try and do the same, though it 
does not allow two shillings a day to feed and clothe three 
persons, besides fuel and little incidental expenses. But is 
there not the promise of Him who clothes the lilies of the 
field 1 — He who giveth " to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry." And besides, perhaps we shall be 
able to retrench in some sm&ll matters. Alas ! the doctor 
little thinks how hardly we live, even at present ; if he did, 
surely he would not thus add to my anxieties for the future. 
" Have mercy upon us, O Lord, have mercy upon us ; for we 
are exceedingly filled with contempt. Our soul is exceedingly 
filled with the scorning of those that are at ease, and with 
the contempt of the proud." 



CHAPTER IIL 

PABENTAL ADMONITIONS. 

Mpw Slender had, at least, the consolation, on his return 
home, of finding smiling faces and the kettle boiling. 
Margaret, his eldest daughter, who, with her sister Lucy, 
had already taken tea at one o'clock, as a succedaneum for 
something more substantial, now strove to give an additional 
relish to this second edition of the same, by remarking how 
refreshing it was. 

Whilst the curate and his daughters were thus contented 
to sip the cups 

"Which cheer, but not inebriate," 

Dr. Plufty was sticking his fork under the wing of a pheasant 
that had succeeded the giblet soup, the fish, and the saddle 
of mutton j his better half was at the same time claiming 
preference for a dish of macaroni, au gratin ; and M-isa 
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Emily Meonora, with an abstracted air, was sentimentally 
facilitatiDg the union, sanctioned from time immemorial by 
the wise, of hot apple tart and custard. The family party 
had received an addition since the morning ; it was, however, 
only the family addition of the son and heir, who had turned 
his horse's head from Trinity towards Gormanton, on the 
speculation of gaining a still more famous appetite than that 
for which he was flEimous already. 

The substantials, the relishes sweet and savoury, and the 
finale of cheese and celery, being despatched in due rotation, 
the appearance of the dessert served as a signal for the re- 
commencement of the ephemeral topics which had been 
interrupted by the analysis of more solid things. 

" And so Clement Courtney called this morning," said the 
incipient Reverend Augustus Middleton Plumtree Plufty. 

" Yes ; and he stayed so long — indeed, he generally does," 
returned Mrs. Plufty, looking complacently towards her eldest 
daughter, — "that he was afraid he should scarcely be back in 
time for dinner at Thornton HalL" 

"Then, sure enough, his fears were rightly founded," 
rejoined her son, "for I met him myself, not two hours 
ago, in an exactly opposite direction, viz., going to Barnwell." 

" To Barnwell 1 How very odd ! — when he said he was 
in such a hurry 1 " exclaimed Miss Plufty. 

" How very mysterious ! " exclaimed Miss Emily Eleonora. 

" How very improper ! " remarked Mrs. Plufty. 

"It is not at all odd," said Mr. Augustus Middleton 
Plumtree Plufty, " for the players are there, and some con- 
founded pretty girls there are among them : there is a little 
vixen of a Jewess, that plays tragedy — ^it would do your 
heart good to see her stab herself in " Koxalana ;" — and as 
to its being mysterious, Miss Emily, Courtney, at any rate, 
makes no mystery of it, for he goes to Barnwell every day of 
his life, and sometimes three times a day ; I have met him on 
the road as often myself." 

" Then you must have been going there as often, by your 
own account," said Doctor Plufty, " and that, you must allow, 
is not very proper — for you, at any rate ; it is nothing very 
creditable even to Mr. Courtney, who is a man of large in- 
dependent fortune ; in you, Augustus, who have your fortune 
to make, it is the height of imprudence." 
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" I stand corrected," said the representative elect, with an 
air of the utmost deference ; for he had certain bills in his 
pocket, for the receipts to which he had to rely on his father's 
good humour. 

" Nay, my dear boy," said the doctor, " I do not want to 
be hard upon you. I do not look for old heads upon young 
shoulders ; but it is my duty to tell you, as a parent, i^nd as 
a person of no inconsiderable degree of weight, that we of 
the Established Church live in argumentative and disputa- 
tious times, when our comforts are looked upon with an evil 
and grudging eye, our rights contested, and even our useful- 
ness disputed ; therefore it is doubly incumbent on us to keep 
up appearances, and give no room for the criticisms of the 
illiberal, or the liberal^ as the demagogical fault-finders of the 
present day arrogantly choose to style themselves." 

*' I understand, sir — ' assume a virtue though you have it 
not ; ' that's just what Shirley says so well in * Hamlet : ' and, 
by-the-by, he does that part capitally ; he would be as great in 
it as Macready if he woidd not be so pedantic, and persist in 
playing it in such an abominably rusty suit, pieced, too, at 
the elbows, because he will have it, forsooth, that as Shakspeare 
makes the Prince of Denmark speak of his customary suit of 
solemn black, it could not be a new suit, — ^nay, most probably 
was absolutely an old one, from his holding, on account of 
' his weakness and his melancholy,' but little intercourse with 
his tailor." 

" I dare say Mr. Shirley has very good reasons for his 
commentary," said the doctor, seizing the finest bunch of 
grapes on the plate, and then politely handing the re- 
mainder to his wife ; *' but, remember, Augustus, you have 
two very important duties to perform in society — that of 
the gentleman, and that of the divine; and it is incum- 
bent on you not to compromise either the one or the other 
by any of your outward actions or associates. The world, 
Augustus, wiU judge of you by your connections and your 
success ; and if you do not get forward you will only have 
yourself to blame, for you must do me the justice to acknow- 
ledge that I have always given you the best advice, and 
never set you any bad example of familiarity with inferiors." 

** Nor am I familiar with them, sir," said Augustus, " if 
by inferiors you mean decidedly vulgar people — snobs, like 
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Bumers* sous^ and shopkeepers, or would-be gentlemen on 
small means; but some people are privileged from the 
nature of their pursuits — a bang-up bruiser, for instance ; we 
all know the first peer of the realm will talk with him, walk 
with him, and dine with him, and clap him on the back-; 
and a player, too, has generally something taking, something of 
the gentleman about him, — a good one, I mean, like Shirley ; 
he could not act Ranger so well as he does if he had not." 

" So much the worse,** said Doctor Plufly ; " it makes him 
all the more dangerous companion ; an unprofitable one he 
is sure to be : it is not by such intimacies, Augustus, you 
can ever hope to get on in the Church ; you ought, at your 
time of life, to be looking to the future ; you ought to study 
the characters of the young noblemen about you, and pin 
yourself to the sleeve of some one or other of them, who 
may have it in his power to give you a lift in the way of 
preferment ; you should fall into his views, and adopt his 
tastes, and make yourself first agreeable, and gradually 
necessary to him. There's Lord Orville, for instance, you 
know his father, the Earl of Maltravers, is an influential 
man ; now, if you were to study him thoroughly, and play 
your cards well, I might be Dean of E — one day or other ; 
and I fancy you would all think that a very pretty thing." 

** I have studied him, and tried him, too," said Augustus, 
*' and for a term or two we got on very well together ; but 
he was quite altered in the long vacation ; he cut us all 
when he came back ; and it's singular enough that his most 
intimate associate, just now, sub rosd, is this very Shiriey 
you are angry with me for being acquainted witL" 

" Why as to that, I am not positively angry," said the 
doctor, in a softened tone, *' I only advise you to be cautious, 
my dear boy ; but if Lord Orville be really intimate with 
the young man, he must, as you say, be respectable — ^that 
is, he must have something of the gentleman about him, — 
and it is extraordinary the influence such sort of people 
sometimes acquire over their betters." 

" I am sure Shirley has great influence over Lord Orville,** 
said Augustus: 'indeed, I think sometimes he must be 
something more than he appears to be, or Orville never 
would be going to him at all hours as he does." 

" Is this Mr. Shirley married ! " asked Mrs. Plufty. 
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** I believe he is, but I do not know exactly ; at any rate, 
his wife does not act." 

" Well, my son,*' said Dr. Plufty, " I do nob wish to cast 
any unnecessary restraint upon you, I trust you have pru- 
dence enough to keep yourself out of mischief ; and as to 
Lord OrviUe, it will be as well for you not to talk about his 
intimacy with this Mr. Shirley, for some people might think 
that if I was aware of it I ought to give the Vice-Chancellor 
some intimation of the matter." 

•* Oh, no, pray don't, then, talk about it, Augustus," ex- 
' claimed Miss Emily Eleonora ; " for the players will, perhaps, 
be sent away if you do, and I want to see the * Bride of 
Abydos,' and I should like to see Mr. Shirley too — ^what 
kind of a looking young man is he ?— has he dark eyes 1 is he 

taiir* 

** You promised to bring Lord Orville here, Augustus," 
interrupted Miss Plufby, in a reproachful tone, " and you 
never have." 

" Yes, it is thoughtless of you not to bring him," said Mrs. 
Plufty, " it might be an advantage to your sisters." 

** It is not for want of thought," the Cantab replied, some- 
what testily. " I have asked him often enough, but I tell 
you he has shut himself up all this term, and goes no^ 
where.** 

And so saying he rose to ring for his horse. The ladies 
adjourned to the drawing-room, and the doctor resigned 
himself to his accustomed " sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE curate's journal. 

OebtainlT my Margaret is an angel ! — her mind is yet 
more lovely than her body — I am not worthy to be her 
fiiither. Young as she is, she is more truly wise, and much 
more really religious than I am. I had not the resolution, 
last night, to tell my daughters of the unfortunate result of 
my day's expedition : this morning I took courage to break 
it to tbMD. At first my Margaret's countenance was sad- 
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dened, but it recovered its serenity in a few minutes, and 
she said, in a tone of voice which vibrated to my heart, it 
sounded so like her dear mother's, " I am afraid it made 
you very unhappy, my dear father, did it not 1 " 

" It did, my Margaret, but I must bear it." 

" You must, and I know you will bear it as you ought ; " 
and she looked in my face with such an earnest and en- 
treating expression, that I felt ashamed at her setting me the 
example of fortitude, in place of my giving it to her. " I 
hope I shall, my dear child," I replied, " but I own I shrink 
from the prospect of our miseries and anxieties — ^I know not 
how we shall be able to exist. We are already in want of 
almost everything, and in debt into the bargain ; and now, 
with the deduction of one-fifth of my poor stipend, we 
shall scarcely be able to procure the actual necessaries of 
life. Alas ! where can we look for support under such an 
unexpected trial 1 " 

" There ! my dear father," she said, pointing upwards, 
and looking like a seraph. 

My lively little Lucy ran to me, at these words, and seat- 
ing herself on my knee, threw her arms round my neck, and 
kissed me. " I have something to tell you," said she : " I 
dreamed last night that it was New- Year's Day, and that 
the king came to see us here at Creykedale, in this very 
house — only think what an honour ! He got off his horse, 
and walked right in, and said he was come to dine with us ; — 
you may well laugh — ^you may think we were in a fine 
taking at having nothing to offer him, but he said he had 
brought plenty of good things with him ; then I thought 
they were all brought in upon golden dishes, and the trum- 
pets played all the while in the streets — it was so grand ! 
But now comes the best of all. I thought they brought in 
a fine velvet cap for you, papa, for a new-year's gift ; it was 
such an odd shape, high and pointed, like the bishop's in 
Gough's great book of * Sepulchral Monuments.' The king 
put it on your head himself, and you looked so droll in it, I 
could not help bursting out a-laughing, and then Margaret 
was angry with me, and that vexed me so that I awoke— 
and now, papa, is it not a very odd dream ? I am sure some- 
thing lucky will happen from it." 

" Dreams, Lucy," said I, ** are delusions."—" Nay, but 
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papa," said she, " sometimes they come from heaven, we 
read of them in the Bible." 

I had np answer to make to this remark ; indeed, I am 
not without faith myself in dreams. This Lucy's I insert 
in my journal because it may be intended, in the mercy of 
the Giver of all good, as a consolation to me under my 
present circumstances ; and as such I receive it. It would 
indeed be remarkable if any fortunate event should occur to 
us by New- Year's Day ! Certainly much less than a visit 
from the king, or a bishop's mitre would suffice to make us 
happy. 

I have been very busy all the day with my accounts. It 
is well for me I was not brought up to commerce, for I can- 
not bear figures. All my debts are now paid, thank God ! 
except the bill with the grocer : I doubt not he will wait for 
a little longer, for when Margaret went to speak to him a 
fortnight since, he told her he should be sorry if she made 
herself uneasy about it. I have paid the butcher five pounds, 
being his account from last February — ten months, — it is not 
out of the way for three persons ; the baker, four pounds 
for six months ; three pounds for coals, nearly burnt out, I 
am sorry to say ; two pounds for the shoemaker, his last 
year's bill — I wish I could make my own, it would be 
amusing in the winter evenings; five shillings to the 
brewer, for a cask of small beer ; fifteen to the linen-draper ; 
two shillings for stationery ; and two more for my share of 
the Cambridge Chronicle, which comes to two-pence per 
week ; making in the total fifteen pounds four shillings ; 
there remain, then, out of the twenty-five I received the day 
before yesterday only nine pounds sixteen shillings. 

It is vain now for me to think of the coat, and yet I have 
great need of it ; to be sure it is not new, but it is very 
respectable ; perhaps, however, Goosegab will let me have 
it, a few months hence, at the same price, if he does not find 
a purchaser for it meanwhile. My poor Margaret has still 
more need of a gown than I have of a coat ; my heart aches 
when I see her, poor child, going about the house in a 
gingham frock this piercing weather. Lucy is better off", 
for her sister robs herself of her best things for her, under 
pretence that they are too small for herself. 

Certainly I ought to give up the newspaper — ^this vexes 

c 
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me ; it is such a treat to have it at my own fireside on a 
Saturday evening. Creykedale is so out of the way of 
everything that is passing ; — not that I care for that, as far 
as concerns myself, but, as Cowper says — 

'' 'Tis pleasant, through the loophole of retreat. 
To look upon this Babel of a world," 

particularly in such stirring times as these. I shall never 
now hear how the poor Poles go on. Last Newmarket 
races Lord Squanderpelf, who had only come of age the week 
before, lost five thousand pounds to the Marquis of Holdfjast, 
who is reckoned the richest man now on the turf. It is 
curious to see how exactly the words of Scripture, taken in 
a more literal sense, may be applied to things of this world. 
" To him that hath shall be given." Here is a man with a 
hundred thousand a year, and he gains five thousand pounds 
in five minutes ; here am I, with fifty pounds a year, and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, I am deprived of one-fifth of 
my whole income. ^From him that hath little, shall be 
taken away even that which he hath." But what a base and 
low interpretation am I putting on holy things ! Shame 
on me — shame on me, thus to give way so soon again to 
a murmuring spirit ! I fear there is something more in my 
heart than I have yet searched ont, at the bottom of all thi» 
fretfulness and caring for trifies. I fear resentment against 
Doctor Plufby lurks within, and causes the irritation of 
feeling which takes many shapes, because I dare not look 
steadily upon it in its own native and undisguised deformity. 
Alas ! the human heart is indeed " deceitfvd and desperately 
wicked," and has marvellous facilities of hiding its evils 
even from itself. How easy it is to ask, as we daily do, to 
be forgiven, even as we forgive ! How difficult to show a 
millionth part of that entire forgiveness of others which we 
require for ourselves, without which we must inevitably be 
lost ! Of all the infinite perfection of virtues exhibited by 
our Blessed Lord, during the manifestation of Himself in 
the human nature, none appears to me more decisive of the 
fulness of His divinity than His compassionate and entire 
forgiveness of His bitterest enemies in the very moment of 
His direst sufferings. How sinful — ^how contemptible appear 
all worldly resentments and strifles when ve reflect upon this 
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awful tbeme 1 " Rest in the Lord, O my soul, and wait 
patiently for Him. Fret not thyself because of him who 
prospereth in his way ; because of the man who briugeth 
wicked devices to pass. Cease from anger, and forsake 
wrath j &«t not thyself in any way to do evil/' 



CHAPTER Y. 

A SCENE AT THE "ROEBUCK." 

Shenstone was very right when he taught his unaffected 
muae to sing the praises of an inn : — 

** Whoe'er has travelVd life's dull round, 
And all its various stages been, 
May sigh to think how Ab he's found 
His warmest welcome at an inn." 

But in Shenstone^s time an inn was the abode of freedom 
and comfort. The thing is changed of late, even to the 
name. There are no irms now, barring the inns of court ; 
with which, somehow or other, one generally has an awkwaxd 
association, exactly the opposite of either freedom or com- 
fort. In this age of refinement all your inns are hotels — very 
different things, and not one half so pleasant. The apartments 
may be more spacious, more finely furnished, and further 
removed from the bar, the kitchen, the stables ; but to your 
real lover of an inm, they are not one whit the better for 
that. The pleasure of an inn is in the proximity to every- 
thing, and the mixture of everything. A nice-looking bar, 
with a nice-looking woman behind it, peeping out from 
among her shining cups and saucers, her glasses and punch- 
bowls surmounted with lemons, like the wax doll in a 
Christmas show ; the jolly cook stewing away in the kitchen, 
waving her frying-pan in one hand, her gridiron in the 
other, carrying on half a dozen culinary operations at once, 
affording to the olfactories of the passers-by a most appetizing 
anticipation of the savoury result of her complicated labours ; 
the bustle of the stable-yard, where, by half a dozen steps 
from his little parlour, the prudent traveller might ascer- 
tain the importimt £gict that his horse was dining before he 
sat down to dinner himself ; the variety of calls and answers, 

c 2 
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and questions and rejoinders, and the orders for Tom the 
waiter, and John the ostler, and Jenny the chambermaid ; 
it was all these, and the ins and outs, and endless gossip 
resounding through the house, that afforded perpetual 
stimulus to enlivening conjecture, effectually preventing the 
intrusion of unpleasing recollections, and vigorously putting 
to flight that nine-times-dipped blue-devil ennui, which, 
with aU due deference be it spoken, reigns triumphant and 
undisputed in your regularly fashionable hoteL Then there 
is the quacking of the ducks — for a sort of little farm-yard is 
an indispensable accompaniment to your country inn, — and 
the cackling of the geese, and the clucking of the hens, and 
the braggadocio crowing of the cock, and the lordly gobble 
of the turkey-cock, — ^his wattles alternately waxing red and 
white with anger as he eyes the arrivals, with look askance, 
and sweeps the ground, with outstretched wings, in por- 
tentous circles, narrowing them at the nearer approach of 
an inquisitive stranger. Then, returning to the fireside, 
there is the " delightful task" of beginning the moments of 
" pleasing expectation" between the laying of the cloth and 
the entrance of dinn/Br, by a voyage round the room, and 
making acquaintance, in the course of it, with " The Four 
Seasons," or " The Four Quarters of the Globe," or «* The 
Portrait of Eclipse," or of " The Durham Ox," or haply of 
the landlady herself, smiling complacently with a book in 
her hand, and her eyes instinctively turned towards the 
door ; then that door opening, and the selfsame landlady 
coming in, bearing, with good old-fashioned English civility, 
herself the first dish, to wit, the boiled fowls ; the fat, red- 
faced waiter waddling after her with the invariable accom- 
paniments of a piece of ham and a dish of greens ; then the 
exchange of compliments, the order for a bottle of wine 
diffusing radiance over the countenance of the. lady, and 
imparting to the bosom of the gentleman all the soothing 
sensations attendant upon the good deeds that " bring their 
own reward." 

Talk of a rainy day at an inn, indeed, as one of the 
miseries of human fife ! I should be glad to learn where is the 
misery of having an excuse to yourself one single day, per- 
haps the only one in the three hundred and sixty-five of the 
whole year, for being most comfortably and gloriously idle, 
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and drinking in, at your quiet leisure, the full truth of Italy's 
luxurious maxim— 

"Bella eosa £Eur niente/' — 

with the privilege of ringing the T eH every half-hour, to be 
answered with real alacrity by the jolly waiter, whose respect 
for you increases every time he is summoned ; to stir the fire 
every five minutes without troubling your head about the price 
of ccials or the state of the coaJ-cellar ; to have the best possible 
construction put upon all your looks, actions, and commands ;, 
to feel yourself in good humour with everybody, and every- 
body in good humour with you ; to anticipate, every time 
you hear the twanging horn — ^for we are speaking of the days 
of England's pride in her four-horse coaches, — ^the appearance, 
of some conversable stranger, who may be equally delighted 
to meet xmexpectedly with a social companion, when he had 
not indulged the slightest hope of finding a soul to sympa- 
thize with him in his wet coat, or bear him company in a 
glass of hot negus and the newspaper. The pleasure, mean- 
while, of sending your compliments to the landlady, request- 
ing the loan of a book, and receiving, with her compliments, 
in return, an almanack for the year 1717, "The Grazier's 
Companion ; or, the Art of measuring your own Fat," and an 
odd volume of " The Town and Country Magazine," Then 
you fall into a delicious doldrum, half asleep and half awake, 
with your feet on the fender, the tea-things at your elbow, 
and your eyes wandering over the portraits, in the maga- 
zine, of belles and beaux, iu the tete-it-tetes with their high 
heads, and aUes de pigeon, all laid at rest a century ago ; then, 
as it draws towards " the witching time of night," you horrify 
yourself with the story of Sir Theophilus Broughton, 
poisoned by his brother-in-law with laurel-water, or of 
Robert the Hermit, murdered by Eugene Aram, until you 
think it high time to fortify yourself with a glass of brandy- 
and-water, and walk up-stairs to bed, where the goodnatured 
chambermaid waits your bidding with a pan of hot coals, and 
a tattered volume of Baxter's " Saints' Everlasting Rest"^ 
laid upon your dressing-table invites you to take it to your 
pillow to compose yourself to sleep. 

Bat these days are passed and gone with 

** The years beyond the flood." 
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Now, instead of being welcomed at every stage, like an old 
acquaintance, chatting with the landlady whilst the horses 
were changing, or walking round the town, and reading all 
the epitaphs in the churchyard whilst dinner was getting 
ready, we are whirled in a hand-gallop over macadamized 
roads, or steamed at fifty miles per hour along iron railways 
and through tenebrious tunnels, that bring us to the end of 
our journey in less time than it would formerly have taken 
to get to the first turnpike. Then, when you are arrived at 
your destined hotel, you are ushered into rooms as isolated, 
as cold and formal as perchance your own drawing-room 
may be, there to sit down, in solemn state and silence, to a 
meal of morsels, served up on plate, forsooth, and superin- 
tended by a fiEishionably-dressed coxcomb in white gloves ^d 
choker, who stands staring in your face whilst he orders his 
deputy to change your plate, and to whom you dare not 
address a word, even of the commonest inquiry, for fear of 
committing yourself in his eyes as vulgar. It is amidst this 
affectation of aristocratic elegance, not rendered more palatable 
by the consciousness that you are to pay an aristocratic price 
for it, that you feel all the dulness and discomfort of being 
away from all your own social circle, without the smallest 
sympathy between the obliger and the obliged, insomuch as 
of the principals you see nothing, and their representatives, 
the waiters, are far too fine gentlemen to suffer a muscle in 
their countenances to betray whether you have surpassed or 
fallen short of their expectations with regard to the opera- 
tion expressively termed by the French, greasing their pattes. 
There is, however, still to be found here and there in once 
" merrie England " a small market-town or a village whose 
inhabitants are aware of the existence of railroads only by 
hearsay. In them we may still behold the neat red-brick 
house, two stories high, a bow-window room on each side of 
the door, the bar full front on entering, and the appurte- 
nances of kitchen, stable, farm-yard, and garden with peas, 
beans, and cabbages, roses, hollyhocks, and southernwood, all 
within sight, and easy of approach. Such was the " Roebuck " 
at Creykedale, with the ad(fitional advantage of being exactly 
opposite the blacksmith's forge and the apothecary's shop, in 
consequence of which united attractions, any stranger who 
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mig^t take His " patient stand " at the window for a single 
morning, would be pretty certain of seeing in that time 
every inhabitant of the place, genteel and ungenteel, eventu- 
ally pass in review before him. 

The ''Eoebuck** itself was a very tolerable animal, considering 
that the artist had never seen one. The landlady was still 
better : she had been handsome in her youth, and retained 
enough of her pristine beauty in the autumn of life not to 
begrudge those who were in their spring, whatever claim they 
might wish to set up to admiration on the same score. She 
was kind in aU her first impulses, wary in her second, and 
generally shifted round to kindness again as soon as she had 
satisfied her conscience that she was not to' be imposed upon, 
and convinced her neighbours that she could see as far into 
A millstone as most folks. 

She had a daughter, of whom^ perhaps, she was not less 
fond for people saying " She was very well, but would never 
be so handsome as her mother ; " and a husband, who was 
such a " quiet man," to use her own somewhat obscure eulo- 
gium on him, ths^ many pretty regular customers did not 
even know she had any husband at all, insomuch that his 
being taken for a visitor was a joke to which she was much 
accustomed, and appeared most heartily to enjoy. Not but 
what Mr. Greensides had his uses — what, indeed, in nature 
haa not 1 He was an excellent hand at tapping a barrel, and 
a very competent judge of its quality ; he was an oracle as 
to the weather, and could hear the trot of a horse a mile off. 
It was this last peculiarity that enabled him to announce to 
his wife one fine morning, as she was bustling about with a 
duster in her hand, the approach of a customer long before 
he came in sight. " I guess he is from Cambridge," said the 
quiet man, turning from the door to resume his place in the 
chimney corner, the transit between those stations generally 
forming the limit of his walks to and fro, which made up by 
repetition what they wanted in extent. 

" I hope he may be," said Mrs. Greensides. " Run, Betty, 
my girl ; put the poker into the fire in the best parlour, and 
just give your table a bit of a wipe with your apron, and get 
your tray ready, so that you can whip it in in a jiffey j very 
likely the young gentleman will be for having a broiled 
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pigeon, or a kidney, or a morsel of ham, or some little 
savoury thing or other ; they are always so fond of a bit of 
relish, them young gentlemen.'* 

Whilst Mrs. Greensides thus promulgated her orders, the 
gentleman rode up to the door, gave his horse to the ostler, 
who had come forth instinctively at the sound of hoofs, and 
walked in. 

Mrs. Greensides* countenance rather fell at the sight of a 
Tery shabby great-coat, and boots too big for the wearer, and 
conspicuously mended into the bargain ; nevertheless, though 
he did not look the man for a broiled pigeon and a pint of 
sherry, yet a mouthful of bread-and-cheese and a glass of ale 
would be eightpence, and eightpence was not to be despised ; 
and then his horse would be to pay for the same as another's ; 
so he received a smile and a curtsey in answer to his bow, and 
Betty was ordered to show him into the other parlour — a pru- 
dent way of designating, without giving offence, that which 
was not the best. So in he went, but had no sooner laid his 
hat down, than he was out again at the landlady's elbow, 
having, as he said, " a mighty predilection for the bar.** 

" It is a cold, raw day, sir,** said the landlady ; " would you 
like to take something ? — a glass of hot ale with a little sugar 
and ginger ; or mulled, with an egg 1 " 

The stranger declined for the present ; and the landlady 
concluded within herself that her husband had been mistaken 
in supposing the traveller was a Cambridge man. 

" Perhaps you would like a bit of dinner first, sir ? We've 
got a fine piece of cold roast beef, scarcely touched, can be 
put on the table in a minute ; or, if you like something hot 
better, you can have a nice rasher of bacon and an egg ; or,** 
with a little hesitation, '^ a mutton chop, or a veal cutlet, we 
could, perhaps, get.'* 

" Thank you, madam, nothing at all for the present," said 
the stranger. *' I came to this place on business j I should 
like to get that settled before I give in to any minor con- 
siderations. Perhaps you can help me in it a little.*' 

" I shall be very willing, sir ; or if my husband " 

" Well, then, to come to it at once, do you think I could 
get a bespeak here 1 " 

" Oh yes, sir, to be sure j anything you like, sir. You 
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wish, perhaps^ to bespeak a bed ? — ^Betty, look to tbem there 
sbeets in the press, and hang them to the fire ;— or, perhaps, 
sir, it is a dinner you would bespeak 1 " 

" Not just now. I mean, do you think this is a place 
likely to give me a benefit 1 " 

Mrs. Greensides looked somewhat anxiously towards the 
tray, wherein four knives and forks were balanced by four 
silver s]x>on8 ; but she had too much delicacy to draw the said 
tray nearer to herself till she could think of some excuse for 
so doing. Nevertheless, she resolved not to press the subject 
of the dinner any further, feeling a benefit to herself there- 
from to be quite out of the question. 

" You seem surprised, madam," resumed the knight of the 
sock or buskin— for to one or other it might now be plainly 
conjectured that he belonged, — " but I am looking round in 
the way of my profession to enlarge the sphere of my useful- 
ness, and I thought that if the good people hereabouts were 
fond of theatricals " 

** Oh dear, no, sir ! " interrupted the landlady, all her 
worst suspicions confirmed by tins open avowal in the genUe- 
man of the nature of his professional pursuits ; " that I am 
very sure they are not : no, they are a very respectable, 
decent, pious-minded people — very virtuous, too ; though I 
say it that shouldn't say it." 

" They may be as virtuous as they please, and yet no 
enemies, I presume, to a little rational recreation." 

" Oh no, sir, I don't mean to say that they never recreate 
themselves in a rational way : they come here a good deal 
of an evening ; and then there's Mr. Straightlocks, the 
Methodist preacher, a good many goes to hear him, for it's a 
very comfortable chapel, as warm as this here bar j and he is 
a very edifying man, and comes here himself pretty often— 
indeed, I call that arm-chair there, with the cushion, his 
place, and I am always glad to see him in it ; for, as he says, 
right enough, it's his duty to set people a good example, not 
to take too much, nor taJk improper ; but as to giving any- 
body a benefit, I'm sure he would think it a very sacaraligious 
thing ; and I don't think, sir, you would find it answer, at 
all— I don't" 

" I am more hopeful, perhaps, than you are," said the 
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young man, his countenance brightening as he spoke, *^ an 
andent philosopher says, wherever there is room fi)r a man, 
there is room for a benefit j and I am of his opinion.*' 

'^ But, perhaps, sir, the gentleman was not a Ghris^an," 
Mrs. Greensides respectfully suggested; ''indeed, I don't 
see how them ancients could be." 

" But you have another minister in the place, as well as 
this Mr. Straightlocks, I believe / perhaps he may be more 
liberal in his notions." 

" What, Mr. Slender, oar curate ? Why, yee, poor gentle- 
man, he would be as liberal as anybody, sure enougl^ if he 
had anything to be liberal with; but, bless your heart, he has 
scarcely a sixpence for himself. I'm sure it often makes my 
heart ache to see him walking past our door, with h^ 
daughters, nice pretty young ladies ; poor things, they work 
as hard as any servant, harder, I'm sure, than mine does. 
— ^You Betty, don't stand there, gaping out o' door ; you've 
plenty to do, if you would but stir yourself and set about it." 

" Shall I have any chance of seeing Mr. Slender h^re, if I 
stay the evening ? " asked the stranger. 

" Here, sir ! that you won't ; he used to come a time by 
chance, with company, to have a bottle of wine, but not 
above two or three times in five or six years ; and it's many a 
day since he has had anything of friends or acquaintance, 
like, calling on him. Sometimes, in winter, he sends for a 
little ale ; his daughters persuade him to have it, when he 
gets home cold and wet, for he goes about in all weathers to 
visit the poor and the sick, that he does ; but he never sets 
his foot within our doors except on a matter of business." 

" Well, then, I will send and ask him to come on my 
business ; perhaps he will give me his influence." 

" Why as to that, poor gentleman, he would give anything 
he had to give, and nobody can give what they have not 
got." 

The most acute wrangler in Cambridge could not have 
refuted this truism, and the stranger, requesting pen, ink, 
and paper, stepped back into the o^er parlour, and speedily 
reappeared with a note for Mr. Slender, which note he 
desired the landlady to send immediately to him, with Mn 
Shirley's complimenta 
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** And, l^ the by, when boots takes the note, he can 
jast leave a bill or two at the blacksmith's, and any other 
respectable place he can think of," added the itinerant, with a 
Twnchakmt air; '^ I happen to have a few in my pocket." And 
so saying, he pulled out about a dozen bills of fare — to wit, 
** The Tragedy of Macbeth "—the * part of Macbeth by Mr. 
Shirley ; with the farce of " Kaising the Wind" — the part of 
Jeremy DidcUer by Mr. Shirley ; with the furtlfer announce- 
ment at the foot, of " The Koad to Ruin," " Wild Oats," 
" Fortune's Frolic," and various other edifying performances, 
in all of which the name of Mr. Shirley still stood pre- 
eminent, as the representative of the hero of the piece. 

It should' seem that this said Mr. Shirley had made use 
of some very powerful argument in his note to Mr. Slender, 
as that worthy man, in less than ten minutes after its deli- 
very, was at the bar of the " Roebuck," inquiring for the 
writer. 

I believe the gentleman's name is Shirley ? " 
Yes, it's here in the bill," said Miss Nancy, who had 
read it over and over again. Mr. Slender, however, only 
annexed one idiea to a bill, and that was something to pay. 
He therefore did not even glance his eye towards the 
extended paper, but walked straight into the parlour — where 
was ensconsed the stranger, — and shut the door. 

Both Mrs. Greensides and her daughter had very quick 
ears, and the major part of their customers had very loud 
voices ; the shutting the door, therefore, was, in general, a 
mere ceremony, as far as keeping any conversation secret 
might be concerned; but now it promoted that end so 
effectually that of all that passed between Mr. Slender and 
Mr. Shirley, nothing could Mrs. Greensides or Miss Nancy 
make out but, "unfortunate circumstance," "unexpected 
reverses," in the voice of the one ; and " concern," and 
" sorrow," and " inability," in that of the other. 

" I am sure he is a gentleman in disguise," said Miss 
Nancy. 

" A gentleman ! — a fiddlestick," responded her mother; " I 
saw what he was, as soon as he came into the house." 

" I wish he may stay over to-night 1 " exclaimed Miss 
Nancy ; "perhaps he would repeat us some speeches, or sing 
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us some songs ; Fm sare lie would, if yoa asked him, motlier ; 
he looks Teiy good-natured.'" 

"^ Well, child, well see ; I like a song myself at right 
times ; but I hope he won't stay — if he does» however, Fll 
ask him to sing 



—or else, * 



' Twas in the good ship Bover 
I suled the world around ; * 

' Said a smile to a tear. 
On the cheek of my dear ; ' 



— ^they are either of them nice songs." 

'' I think I like, ' Said a smile to a tear,' the best," said 
Miss Nancy, '' it sounds so pretty." 

At that moment the door opened, and Mr. Slender came 
forth, attended to the door by the stranger, with whom he 
shook hands at parting, saying, in a low Toioe, " If I can 
any way do it, you shall hear firom me directly. At any 
rate, I'U let you know one way or the other ; " Uien, with a 
friendly nod, and '^ good morning," to the landlady and her 
daughter, the curate set off in a homeward direction, in the 
rifle-trot pace to which we have already seen he was always 
impelled when his mind was employed on any subject that 
particularly interested him. 

Mr. Shirley, meanwhile, retreated once more '^ behind the 
oak ;" and Mrs. Greensides said, in an under-tone, to her 
husband, who was now gradually advancing on his way from 
the flre-place to the street door, — 

" Why, surely, my dear, Mr. Slender can never have been 
so fooli^ as for him to go and countenance this here young 
man in bringing the player-people here." 

"I never knew lum do anything foolish," replied her 
husband. 

" But wouldn't it be foolish 1" continued Mrs. Greensides, 
''didn't the last players as were here get into debt with 
everybody, and with us among the rest ? — and wasn't they 
obliged to stay, poor creatures, week after week, because they 
hadn't shoes for to go away in % — didn't that Miss, I forget 
her name, as played Cora in ' Pizarro,* when they throwed a 
real baby over a rock — didn't she use to walk about in 
white satin sUppers, in all weathers, because she hadn't any 
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else to put on her feet 1 — and didn't that poor man that use4 
to sing — 

' This life is like a country dance, 
The world a spacious ball-room, 
Where everybody takes a prance. 
There scarcely is for all room ;' 

— didn't he, that made us aU fit to die with laughing when he 
held out his coat-laps like dancing a minuet — don't you 
remember, my dear, you laughed yourself, you know, a long 
while after it was «J1 over " 

** I remember the people laughing, and I believe I might 
laugh mysel£" 

" Well, didn't it make one's heart bleed to see this very 
man, that made us all nearly die with laughing — ^to see him, 
I say, come here night after night, and sit in the chimney 
comer, just as you do, Mr. Greensides, without saying a 
word, and ordering nothing, hour after hbur, without either 
biting or supping — not that you are as bad as that, my dear." 

" No, thank goodness, not yet ; — Betty, draw me a glass 
of ale." 

'* And didn't he at last die outright of starvation, poor 
creature, when we never expected nothing of the kind; 
leaning his head upon his hand, poor creature, and going 
into his last sleep like a baby, poor hungered innocent ! 
Didn't the doctor say that he hadn't eaten a morsel for a 
week 1 Oh, dear ! that a Christian should come to such an 
end ! and within the walls of this here " Roebuck" too ! I 
can't abide to think of it ; I may well dread sight of a 
player. — Mix me a little drop of brandy-and-water, Nancy, 
it makes me ill to think of it." 

" I will mix it for you, my dear," said Mr. Greensides, 
rising with unusual alacrity ; *' we will have a little together ; 
it'll do neither of us any harm." 

Just as the loving couple were taking the " cordial drop" 
that in their cup was thrown, not "to make the bitter 
draught of life go down," but to give it an additional zest — 
for, be it known to those who may be contemplating matri- 
mony, that a quiet man and a good bustling sort of woman 
make a very comfortable pair in the long run ; just then, 
as they were thus consoling themselves, a young lady, not 
by any means so smartly dressed as Miss Nancy, stepped 
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timidly up to the bar, and, after paying the usual salutati<Mi» 
of the moment to the trio it at that moment contained, 
inquired, with a deep blush, which Irer large straw bonnet 
could not entirely conceal, for a gentleman — a stranger ; his 
name, she believed, was Shirley. She was shown into the 
parlour ; the door was closed, but, alas j the conversation 
was carried on in a lower key than ever ; happily, however, 
for Miss Nancy, who was enduring all the pangs of curiosity 
and suspense, it was short — she had scarcely time to say, 
" Well, how very queer that Mr. Slender should send his 
daughter to this young man ! What can she have to say to 
him, all alone by themselves 1" and for her mother to r^y, 
" Nay, as for me, I cannot guess any more than the man in 
the moon ; but it will make them a deal of enemies if they 
at aU help to bring the players here," when the door was 
opened by Mr. Shirley with an air of most profound respect, 
and Margaret Slender, turning to make her parting curtsey, 
lifted up her eyes, on the long lashes of which hung some- 
thing that glittered like dew-drops ; one might have sworn 
they had been tears, but such a supposition was at variance 
with the smile on her lip, and a glow of something the very 
opposite of sorrow that irradiated her whole countenance. 
She looked very like an angel ; at least so Mr. Shirley 
seemed to think, for he looked after her as long as he 
could, and then heaved a sigh, returned to the parlour, and, 
after walking up and down for half an hour, rang the bell, 
and desired to be shown into a room where he could dress. 
Dress ! why he had nothing with him. Betty, however, 
conducted him up-stairs, noted to him that there were two 
towels in the room, ascertained that there were no sheets 
upon the bed, and taking his pieced boots down to clean, left 
him to adorn himself as he might best be able. 

In ten minutes he descended, divested of his shabby great- 
coat, and altogether considerably improved in his appear- 
ance ; he bowed to his hostess en passant, smiled at Miss 
Nancy, so as to show an excellent set of teeth, remarked 
to the man of few words that it did not look unlike rain, to 
which the reply was, " We shall have it before to-morrow," 
asked the way to the parsonage, and set off in the direction 
intimated. 

Why is a story like a chameleon ? Now, if that is not a 
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good coniindnim, I do not know what is ; yet, like many 
other good things, it may not be understood without an 
explanation. A story then — be attentive, gentle reader ; for 
I obserye you always begin to think of something else the 
moment I introduce a moral reflection, or a sentimentid 
feeling, or a poetical description, or a metaphysical — where 
was I ? Oh ! concerning the chameleon : a story is like a 
chameleon because it lives upon air — ^very good ; but it is like 
a chameleon for another reason, because it changes colour a 
dozen iamea a day. The colour of a story depends upon the 
imagination of the story-teller. Kow, if we were to take 
our idea of Mr. Shirley solely from mine hostess of the *' Eoe- 
buck," we should, at any rate, only have a notion of one side 
of the question, and I like to view a thing on all sides; 
therefore we will leave the lady at the bar to talk the matter 
over with her daughter, for her husband never commented 
on the customers, and we will take a peep into the " Curate's 
Journal," and see what kind of figure Mr. Shirley makes 
there. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE curate's journal. 



I HATE just received a note from a stranger at the 
** Roebuck," requesting to see me on a matter of importance. 
This is a very unusual occurrence with me. Lucy, how- 
ever, wfll not let me go till she has brushed my hat and coat 
for the occasion. 



I have been to the " Koebuck " and seen the stranger, — a 
fine young man of five or six-and-twenty, with a prepossess- 
ing countenance, though it seemed to me marked with more 
anxiety than belongs to his age. He is evidently better 
gifted by nature than fortune ; he had on a gr^at-coat, boots 
mooh too large for him, and patched into the bargain ; his 
address, however, was so perfectly polished, and his self- 
possession so complete, that as soon as he began to speak I 
thought no more of his outward garb. After many apologies 
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for the liberty he had taken in sending fcr me, he informed 
me that he had been induced to do so in consequence of the 
painful position in which he found himself ; and here the 
poor man hesitated, and turned away his head. I exhorted 
him not to be cast down, but to tell me exactly how he was 
situated. 

" In the first place," said he, " I must tell you that my 
name is — " he hesitated a little, as if unwilling to say 
it— "is Shirley, and that I am by profession a player." 

I believe the young man saw something like disappoint- 
ment in my countenance on this information, and he said 
very humbly, " Perhaps, sir, you have a prejudice against 
theatricals ? " 

"If I had," I replied, "that would not prejudice me 
against you." 

He bowed, and went on — "You will not, perhaps, be 
surprised when I tell you that I am just now without 
money." 

" It is too common a case to excite surprise," I replied, and 
the thought of my own situation extorted a groan from me. 
The young man looked earnestly in my face, and was silent 
for some minutes. I saw that he did not like to ask me for 
assistance, and I felt that I could not offer him any. At 
length he resumed the subject. 

" I am ashamed, sir, to throw myself upon your considera- 
tion, aware as I am that I cannot urge the most distant 
claim upon it, except the general one which distress has 
upon compassion, particularly upon the compassion of those 
whose office it is to console the unfortunate ; but the fact is, 
that I am at this moment utterly penniless, — I have not even 
the means of paying my bill here ; that, however, is a trifle ; 
but without a few shillings I cannot proceed to Cambridge, 
and if I do not arrive there in time I shall forfeit my en- 
gagement with the manager at Barnwell, on which my very 
subsistence depends. Twenty shillings will be sufficient for 
my necessity, but less will not avail me anything, for I must 
present myself before the manager with some appearance of 
independence. Now, sir, if you will have the benevolence 
to lend me this sum I give you my word as a gentleman"— 
and here he drew himself up as if he had been performing 
Ca/mbyaes or Busvria, — " I will repay you out of my benefit. 
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for I have made it a condition with the manager that I shall 
have one within the first month of my engagement." 

I could not bear to tell the young man that I was afraid 
his prospect of repayment rested upon very visionary grounds ; 
and, in fact, if I had had the money to spare, he would not 
have had to dwell upon the destitution under which he 
laboured ; and he looked so earnestly in my face whilst he 
spoke, that I shrank from the idea of adding to his unhap- 
piness ; but I was obliged to summon up my resolution and 
to tell him the truth — ^that my situation was as deplorable 
as his own ; that the sum he had asked of me was nearly one- 
fourth of all that I possessed, and that I had no certainty 
with respect to any further means of subsistence for some 
months to come when that should be gone. 

His countenance betrayed both mortification and dis- 
appointment as I spoke. '* I was to blame," said he after a 
moment's pause, " to trouble you, sir, with my exigencies ; of 
course I can expect nothing from a gentleman who replies 
to my statements of necessity by a still stronger representa- 
tion of his own. Perhaps, however, your office may have 
brought you acquainted with some individual who may be 
sufiiciently opulent to assist a person of some refinement 
under circumstances of unexpected distress." 

I set myself immediately to calling over in my own mind 
all my richest parishioners; but, strange to say, whether 
from the hurry of my thoughts or from not being yet suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their dispositions and habits — though 
I ought to be after nearly twenty years' residence amongst 
them, — I could not name one to whom I could, with any con- 
fidence, recommend this young man to ask for assistance. To 
have sent him to any house where he might have a chance of 
being refused — perhaps unfeelingly sent away, — ^would have 
been to expose him to a degradation for which I would not 
have forgiven myself; yet, to say that I did not know a 
siDgle person in Creykedale or the neighbourhood generous 
enough to lend a stranger twenty shillings on an emergency, 
was such a reflection upon human nature that, for the honour 
of my parish, I could not prevail upon myself to give such a 
reason for my declining to specify any one to whom he might 
venture to apply. 

In this dilemma I resolved to consult my Margaret as to 

D 
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what was to be done. She has so mach judgment and so 
much feeling ; she always balances rightly, and if the scales 
are exactly even, then her compassion pops its little finger 
into that on the side of mercy, and the matter is settled. 
" Mr. Shirley," said I, " I am really grieved at your situa- 
tion. I have told you how poor I am ; nevertheless, I will 
consult my eldest daughter, and if we can help you we Mdll. 
I will go home directly, and you shall have my answer within 
an hour." 

The poor young man's countenance was all in a glow in an 
instant, and he squeezed my hand, as if he felt assured of 
my befriending him. All the way I went home I could not 
help thinking how curious it was that a stranger — a strolling 
player, too, of all people — should single out me, the minister, 
to apply to for relief 

There must be some secret sympathy between the 
necessitous and myself ; every one that is in want of assist- 
ance comes to me, that have, alas ! so little to give. I am 
often oblige d to turn away my head from beggars, lest they 
should read in my eyes the pity which I have no means of 
indulging. If a hungry dog comes into a room where I may 
happen to be taking anything, he is sure to select my knee 
to lay his damp cold nose upon, and to keep looking up in 
my faee, in the full confidence that he will eventually get a 
scrap from me : I fancy this a sign that my lot is cast among 
the poor. Lord grant that it may also be among the poor 
in spirit, with the meek and lowly-minded. 

My girls were waiting my return, full of wonder and 
anxiety respecting the stranger. Lucy was sure her dream 
was coming to pass, and I saw that Margaret hoped I had 
some good news to communicate. When I informed them 
of the result of my visit, their countenances expressed only 
compassion, nothing of disappointment. I told Margaret I 
had come back for her advice. She looked at me affec- 
tionately and said, "Father, I know your thoughts, and 
you do not need my advice." 

•* And what do I think then, my child ? " I asked. 

" You think," said she, " I will do to this poor player as I 
should wish Doctor Plufty to do to me." 

I am not sure I had thought this, but, at any rate, 
whilst Margaret was speaking, I thought I had. I went to 
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my desk, therefore^ and counted out the twenty shillings, 
and told Margaret she should take them herself to the 
stranger, for I did not wish to hear his thanks : gratitude 
affects me as much as ingratitude makes me angry. 

Margaret put on her bonnet, and was out of the house in 
an instant ; Lucy ran to the window to watch for her return ; 
and I sat down to begin a sermon. On opening the Bible, 
my eye rested on the words, " Oast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thoQ shalt £nd it after many days." That 
passage has alwaiys been a &yourite of mine, so I took it for 
the subject of my discourse — it is full of matter. 

Margaret came back almost before we thought she had 
had time to get there; but she had acquitted herself bravely 
of her commission, and the fresh air and quick walking had 
given her such a colour and so mudi animation, that it did 
my heart good to look at her. 

Liucy was very desirous to know what the young man had 
said. "I scarcely stayed to hear," her sister replied ; '^ I gave 
him the money, and told him my father had seut it with' his 
best wishes. He appeared so confused that I did not like to 
look at him.** 

She then untied her bonnet, and began to lay the cloth 
for dinner : it was not long in preparing, but just as we 
were sitting down to it, some one knocked at the door ; 
Lucy ran to open it, and in came Mr. Shirley. He now 
looked quite the gentleipan, for he had got his boots cleaned, 
and taken off his great-coat — ^in place of which he exhibited 
a handsome suit of black. It immediately struck me that it 
was probably the dress in which he might play Sarnlet, or 
Jaffier^ or some other genteel character ; be that as it might, 
it became him vastly well. 

He came up to me, and putting out his hand with a very 
engaging air of frankness, he told me he could not think of 
leaving Oreykedale without coming to express his gratitude 
for the essential service I had rendered him, and which, he 
added, it would be the greatest happiness of his life to repay. 

I told him I should rejoice in his being able to do so, and 
meanwhile I begged he would sit down to table with us, and 
make himself heartily welcome to the best that we could 
give him. " You see before you, sir," I said, 

** 'A Boman meal — a radish and an egg,* 
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but you must take us as you find us ; and, in fact, I am not 
sure that we could have given you anything better, had we 
been apprized of your coming.'* 

The young man smiled ; he did not require a second invita- 
tion. Fortunately the bread was fresh baked : he said he had 
never eaten any so good in his life, and indeed he did justice 
to it, more especiaUy when Lucy told him Margaret had 
made it ; he instantly requested another slice— that might 
be by way of compliment. He acknowledged, however, 
that he had eaten nothing till then since the preceding 
evening, which in part accounted for his gallantry exhibiting 
itself in so substantial a form ; and now Margaret whispered 
a few words to Lucy, who went out, and presently returned 
with a jug of ale : this was quite a treat on the part of 
my dear prudent housekeeper, who always undertakes the 
administration of our funds, and altogether it gave quite an 
air of festivity to our little party. 

The presence of a guest is a rare occurrence at our humble 
board. I felt my spirit gladdened by it, and my heart 
yearned towards the young man. His countenance had lost 
its expression of uneasiness, though now and then a shade 
of something like pensiveness passed over it. I grieved to 
think that his profession should be of so dangerous and 
uncertain a nature. I thought of exhorting him upon.it, 
but as I had nothing better to suggest, I did not feel it 
right to disgust him with the path he had chosen. 

We talked about the stage, and dramatic poetry, which, 
in my youth I loved. He said he had made his first 
appearance in " The Spoiled Child," and that the last per- 
formance in which he had taken an interest was " The Clan- 
destine Marriage," a good old comedy, — but I should have 
thought him fitter for tragedy. He added that he was now 
studying " A Friend in Need," and "A Cure for the Heart- 
ache," to his performance in which he looked forward with 
such pleasure that his heart throbbed quicker whenever he 
thought of it. What a strange sort of existence is that of 
a player ! 

My little Lucy was greatly amused with everything he 
told us, but Margaret looked grave all the time he spoke of 
the stage, and I saw she was thinking, like myself, that it 
was a pity he had not been brought up to something more 
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useful. I fancied that at first he thought I had somewhat 
exaggerated the straitness of my circumstances to him ; for 
our room would not have suggested the idea of poverty, with 
its book-shelves and flower-stands, and nice worked hearth- 
rug : everything in it so beautifully bright, too, and clean ; 
and the whiteness of the table-cloth set off the humbleness 
of the repast. Poor people are seldom neat, yet they ought, 
of all others, to be so : it is the best economy ; I have always 
preached it up to my daughters. The smallest speck could 
not escape Margaret's eyes, and she has taught Lucy the 
same exactness ; hence, our house has always an air of com- 
fort which, to a certain degree, tranquillizes the mind, even 
in the midst of trials : there is nothing so dispiriting as con- 
fusion and dirt. 

It was evident, however, that. the young man bore his 
debt to me in mind ; for he asked me v^ry earnestly how 
long I could do without the money ; adding, that I might 
depend upon his Bending it to me the very moment he should 
receive any of his salary. I sincerely trust it may be so, for 
I know not what I shall do should he disappoint me ; and 
players are generally thoughtless. I do not think this the 
ca.se, however, with him ; his brow sometimes shows deep 
reflection ; he seems to me to have something on his mind ; 
I dare vouch for him it is not on his conscience. 

My girls went with him after dinner, to show him the 
spreading cedar at the» bottom of our garden, of which we 
are so proud, and which looks so graceful just now, as it lifts 
its arms against the snow, a cheering emblem of fortitude in 
adversity. They stayed away upwards of half an hour, for 
he was so pleased with it that he would make a kind of 
memorandum drawing of it in his pocket-book, notwith- 
standing the keenness of the air ; it was well, however, he 
did not hurry himself, for I had time to turn to my desk 
and write him a few words of affectionate counsel ; it was 
the only way in which I could manifest the interest I took 
in his welfare. May the Lord give his blessing to it ; a word 
in season has sometimes done much. I gave him the paper 
at the door, after he had taken leave of us. He pressed my 
hand and said, " It is impossible you can be unhappy ; your 
heaven is already begun, even in this world, and guardian 
angels attend your side." No doubt he alluded to my 
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daughters ; it was pretty in him to express his thanks in this 
manner. I told them of his parting words, and their eyes 
filled with tears. How sweet is the sensibility of youth ! 

"What a nice young man!" exclaimed Lucy; "how I 
should like to see him act ?" " What a pity he is a player," 
said Margaret ; " how well ,he would look in the pulpit." 
Dear girls ! how exactly the remarks of each ex][Hressed her 
own character. They chatted merrily together over the 
event of the day, for a grand event it was in their history for 
us to have a visitor. Lucy said, perhaps it was the fulfilment 
of her dream. Soon affcer they went to bed, and I betook 
myself to my journal 
* I trust what I have done may not be displeasing in the 
sight of the Lord, for I gave, not out of ostentation, nor 
even out of the weakness of being unable to refuse, but 
because my bowels yearned with compassion towards the 
young man. 

" Blessed is he tiiat considereth the poor ; the Lord will 
deliver him in the time of trouble." 



CHAPTER VII. 

WHO CAN HE BE? 

AiiL the way from the parsonage Mr. Shirley might be 
seen " muttering his wayward fancies as he roved." !^ow, 
read^, gentle or otherwise, this is no figure of speech, lor 
he actually did rove £u: out of the direct line to the " Roe- 
buck," turning his head this way and that to catch another 
look at the litUe white gate and trellised windows, till his 
feet, going now to the right and now to the left, without his 
taking the trcMible to guide them, soon brou^t him into 
lanes and alleys, ndt green, but muddy, which required him 
to recall his attention to his route, instead of repeating to 
himself sundry superlative epithets, apparently from Romeo^ 
Orlando, Ja^&er, and various other moonstruck and love- 
struck heroes, whose diaracters he was, by his own account, 
in the habit of performing to the life. 

Arrived at length at the " Roebuck," he hastily demanded 
his bill and ordered his horse, evidently much to the chagrin 
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of the landladj, whose opinion of the importance and 
respectability of her guest seemed to have imdergone a com- 
plete change very much in his favour, during the short period 
of his abs^ce. She had got a fire in the best parlour, ready 
for him by the time he dliould return ; two candles, round 
each of which Miss N&ncj had put a fringe of scalloped 
paper, were placed upon the table, and a sort of silent, 
mysterious respect appeared to pervade the atmosf^ere of 
the bar as he i^proadied. 

** Are you going to set out so late, my lor — hem ! — sir ?" 
asked the landlady, in a tone of voice f^l of solicitude. " I'm 
afraid you'll find it getting dark." — "And the roads are 
none of the best," said Mr. Greensides^ for a wonder, volun- 
teering a remark. 

*^ Oh, I shall gallop to Barnwell in an hour !** said Mr. 
Shirley ; " I must get there before the curtain drops. Where 
18 my great-coat ?" 

'^ Nancy, run ; where is his lord — ^hem !— -the gentleman's 
great-coat 1 Look in the next room, look up-stairs." 

" I left it in the room I was first shown into," said Mr. 
Shirley ; ** I hung it up there myself when I went out." 

** Deary me !" said Mrs. Greensides, as red as the turkey- 
cock, in an instant, " where can it be ?" 

•'You had it in the bar just now, my dear," said Mr. 
Greensides quietly. 

" Nay, if it had been brought in here by mistake," said 
Mrs. Greensides, yet redder at the suggestion, " it would be 
here stUL" 

" Why, la ! and so it is," said Miss Nancy ; " only see, 
mother, why you are sitting upon it all this time !" 

" Well, to be sure, and so I am ! How very unaccount- 
able r said the good woman, getting up to drag it forth, but 
in so doing out fell the contents of the pockets, consisting 
of a gold snufF-box, a belcher handkerchief, a pair of green 
spectacles, and two letters directed to the Right Honourable 
Lord Orville, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Greensides now turned of a duskier hue, and stam- 
mered out an apology : " Deary me ! Oh, how the things 
have got turned inside out i I'm sure I beg your lordship's 
pardon." 

''Meaning me?" aaked Mr. Shirley, with an air of sur- 
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jww^ ^ Oh, as to the things, there's no harm done ; but as 
to »ayaelf, you are quite mistaken if you fancy that I am a 
\0XiX i 1*11 play you one to the life ; Lord Ogleby, Lord 
Townley, Lord Dorriforth, Lord Sparkle, Lord Foppington, 
• — IVe done them all before now; but as to being a lord 
royaelf anywhere else excepting on the boards, I can only 
»y you might with as much truth take me for the Lord 
Chancellor." 

He had by this time drawn on his shabby great-coat, 
replaced the articles in his pocket, and regained a consider- 
able portion of the Thespian air which had characterized him 
at his entrance. He then proceeded to discharge his bill, 
dispensed his gratuities right and left to the chambermaid 
and ostler, glanced at his money to see if he had enough left 
for turnpikes, wished good-night to the " ladies" in the bar, 
mounted his horse, and clattered off. 

" That 'ere gemman pays like a lord," said John the ostler, 
throwing up the shilling, which the moment before he had 
not, into the air, and catching it again with an air of 
triumph. 

" Natural he should," said Miss Nancy, who could not find 
it in her heart to wwlord the hero of her imagination merely 
upon the authority of his own word. 

" Yes, yes, it's natural enough with some folks," said Mi's. 
Greensides, much disappointed at his departure. " Lightly 
come, lightly go ; however it's all the better for John. But, 
after all, if this young man was really a lord, wouldn't he 
have ordered something — a bottle of wine or so, just to take 
a glass or two, and leave the rest like a gentleman ? Instead 
of that he took neither bit nor sup. And then, to go and 
stay so long at Mr. Slender's ; what could he want there ?" 

" No, to be sure," said Miss Nancy, " he might just as well 
have stayed here, for that matter, and chatted a bit with us in 
the bar." 

" To be sure he might," said Mrs. Greensides ; " and if it 
comes to that, I could have helped him, I should think, to a 
benefit, better than Mr. Slender could ; but I cannot think 
what business he had with Lord Orville's letters, and such 
a handsome gold snufi'-box, in his pocket ; if he had but stayed 
away a minute longer we might have had ^ 

" A pinch of snufl^" said Mr. Greensides. 
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"A peep into the letters," continued Mrs. Greensides, 
** and then we should have known how they came there." 

Further animadversion was suspended by "a regular 
customer," who made the " Roebuck" his half-way house three 
times a week, in his journey for orders between Cambridge 
and Bury. 

" Well, Mr. Buttercups," said Mrs. Greensides, " how are 
you ? Deary me ! you are late to-night ; it*s very uncommon 
to see you after your time." 

" Or before it either," said Mr. Buttercups ; " but I was 
fool enough as I came through Barnwell to step in and 
take a look at the player-folk; they said so much about 
one of 'em, Shirley, I think, is his name ; and a clever fellow 
he is, too." 

** But you didn't see him to-night 1 " 

" But I did, though. Why should I not ? He was plain 
enough to be seen. He was dressed for all the world like the 
Scotch gentleman bagpiper that goes about the country for a 
-wager, and they called him Macbeth, which is a Scotch name, 
I reckon; at least, I know Macbean the drover's is : and he pre- 
tended to see a knife before him, and he caught at it in this 
&shion," — and here Mr. Buttercups caught the vacant air 
with his brawny fist, as if he was intent upon entrapping a 
blood-thirsty gadfly. " Wonderful natural ! you'd have sworn 
he'd grapped it ; and when he found he hadn't got it after 
all, he looked so baulked and wild, you'd have thought he 
was going stark mad. People clapped him rarely." 

** Welf this is strange," said Mr. Greensides. " Why, he's 
only just gone away from here, that very Shirley ; at least, 
he said that was his name, and I should think it is, for he 
came here to inquire if he could have a benefit." 

** He's got a topping one yonder," said the grazier ; " house 
is cram full, from top to bottom ; and here's his name in 
the playbill." And there, sure enough, it stood in 'capitals : 
« MACBETH, Mr. SHIRLEY." 

" Well, it's very odd ! That there young man, then, could 
not be Mr. Shirley, after all, though he said so positive he 
was," said Miss Nancy. 

" And he could not be Lord Orville," said her mother, 
" for he said as positive he was not ; so who can he be ? " 

** He rides a very good horse," said the landlord. 
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^ I hope he has not stolen it T said the landlady. " And 
now I think of it, he's not unlike one of jonr dadbing good- 
for-noughts, that goes about the country changing names, and 
helping themselves to whatever they can di^ their hands on." 

"Nay, mother, I don't think that," said Miss Nancy. 
" He looks every bit as much of a gentleman as young Mr. 
Plufty does." 

*' Well, and didn't Dick Scapegrace look like a gentleman 
too ? " demanded her mother, impatient of dissent from her 
conjecture ; " and, marry ! not unlike yonng Mr. Plnfty 
neither ; and didn't people say how genteel he looked in 
his new suit of black and his lemon-coloured gloves, just 
before he was turned o£^ poor yoting fellow f And pray, 
how could this here Shirley, as he calls himself, come honestly 
by another man's coat I I should know it again anywhere 
•—that coat." 

" Well," said Mr. Buttercups, throwing down his reckon- 
ing, and strapping his thick dark surtout across his ample 
chest as he got up, " I shall keep a sharp look-out on the road ; 
he '11 not get my money without a good tussel for it, I can 
tell him." So saying, he nodded a good-night to Mrs. Gk^een- 
sides ; chucked Miss Nancy under the dbin, telling her he 
supposed she would be married before he saw her i^ain ; and 
remounting his white-faoed diestnut mare, set off at a brisk 
trot for his own home. 

The quiet man then wound up the dock, and ten minutes 
afber all was still at the " Roebuck," save the ticking of the 
said clock and the nasal accompaniment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Greensides. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE curate's JOUBNAL. 

I AM much more cheerful and resigned dDoe I have made 
up my mind to forgive Dr. Pluffcy, I am now myself 
again. It is impossible to be inwardly happy whilst one har- 
bours sentiments of anger. How clearly we may discern that 
out of moral evil comes moral good, if we be willing to ex- 
tract it. If no one ever offended us— if nothing ever opposed 
our wishes, what would become of the courage and patience 
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which grow by exerdae, and bring forth the moet salutary 
fruits i — and what of that angel-like Tirtue, consideration, 
which teaches us to be charitable to others by bearing in 
mind what we ourselves endured % And, after aU, Dr. Plufty 
is really more excusable than at first my wounded self-love 
and my blameable anxieties would allow me to think him. 
It is scarcely possible that he, amidst his daily luxuries, 
should have any adequate idea of the privations of the poor, 
or, at least, of the class among them that shrink from making 
their sorrows and their sufferings known. Most likely he has 
his own vexations in some way or other. They say his son 
troubles him ; I am sorry for it. Yes, I feel that I forgive 
him, and I am thankful to my Almighty Father that he gives 
xne the grace to do so. How, indeed, if I did not, could I 
offer up to Him, this very day, in the fiice of my oongrega- 
tion, the blessed prayer He has himself taught us^ << to for- 
give us our trespasses, as we also forgive them that trespass 
against us.'' 

**Yet^ I wiH wash mine, hands in innoceney; so shall I 
compass thine altar, O Lord." 

From a child those words have sounded sweetly in my ears. 
£re yet I knew their import, they seemed to diffuse a secret 
peace over my bosom. And, oh ! what a precious gift from 
the Lord is that of innocence ! It is not a mere absence of 
the commission of actual evil ; it is a positive good, — a. hap- 
piness in itself, and a groundwork for the reception of every 
happiness of which the soul is capable. The most trifling 
act, even of mere amusement, if done in a spirit of inno- 
cency, is pleasing and acceptable in the sight of the Lord. 



We have yet some pleasure in the midst of our anxieties. 
My dear Margaret has had a present made her of a silk dress, 
from Mrs. Tittup, Lady Flyaway's maid. Margaret had mended 
some lace for her, and this gown was meant, I suppose, as a 
genteel way of paying her ; at any rate, it was offered so 
kindly that it would have been the height of pride to have 
refused it. Lucy is busy helping her sister to unpick it and 
make it up again. "Vyhen it is turned they tell me it will 
look " as good as new," as the people say ; and, truly, I be- 
lieve she will look as well in it as if it were just out of the 
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shop. It is a ricli wann brown. I well remember her dear 
mother having one the same colour when we were married ; 
it was all the fashion then, and was called the Devonshire 
brown; well did it become her, and it will become her 
daughter no less, for she has her mother's golden locks, and 
that same £ur complexion, with a tinge of palest pink on her 
cheek like the innermost leaves of a white rose. What a 
quiet dignity, too, there is in the dear girl ! Verily, some- 
times I could fluicy her Queen Esther in the palace of 
Ahasuerus, instead of the portionless child of a poor pen- 
niless curate. But what a blessing a daughter is in a house ! 
How could I have borne the loss of the mother of nine, had 
she not left me this sweet image of herself, at once to recall 
her to my mind and to console me under it ? What a cheer- 
ful domesticity daughters spread over a dwelling! What 
innocent gaiety I — and then what sweet attentions — ^what 
feminine graces ! Surely, it is a lovely and pleasant thing 
to live in such an atmosphere of holy breathings ! What a 
beautiful expression is that in Sacred Writ, that our daugh- 
ters shall be as *' comer-stones, polished after the similitude 
of a palace." My poor house would be unpolished enough 
without my daughters; but, as it is, they £11 it with 
beauty. 

" Praised be the Lord for all his tender mercies. Praise 
him, O my soul ; forget not all his benefits." 



Westbum, the linen-draper, has shown himself a good- 
hearted man and a kind neighbour. I have just been to 
tell him that I could no longer afford to take part of the 
newspaper with him, as Dr. Plufty had reduced my salary. 
He held out his hand to me, — " Well," said he, " that shall 
make no difference in the matter ; I shall take the news- 
' paper all the same, and you shall read it by your own fire- 
side, as usuaL" 

How wrong I was to make a trouble of so small a thing ! 
We ought never to despair. There are more good people in 
the world than we give it credit for : the poor find them out 
oftener than the rich, and in that they possess an advantage 
over their wealthier brethren. 

I shall now know how the Polish affairs go on. It is 
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pleasant, however, to see the list of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments from time to time. It quite cheered me, last week, 
to find the name of my old schoolfellow and college-chum, 
Harry Hawthorn, again among the promotions. He is in a 
fair way to get the mitre Lucy dreamt of We have often 
clubbed for the kettle at Magdalen, and many a social cup of 
tea have we had together. 



That baker is a bad man. I have paid him every farthing 
I owed him up to last week ; this morning my little Lucy 
went for some bread, and he gave her a loaf so hard and 
burnt, that the poor child objected to it, upon which he fell 
into such a passion, that the people who were going by 
stopped to hear what was the matter. Still he went on just 
the same, telling her he did not want such customers, and 
that unless she came with the money in her hand, she might 
go for her bread elsewhere ; and that if her father could 
afford to ask players to dine with him, he could afford ready 
money for bread. 

Behold how slight a cause may give rise to calumny ! 
Truly does St. James say, " The tongue can no man tame ; it 
is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison." Poor Lucy came 
sobbing home, ashamed to look any one in the face. My 
heart bled for her, and both Margaret and I were too busy 
consoling her to think anything of her having come back 
without the loaf. 

The baker would not have treated her thus had I not 
been poor. I have heard say that Doctor Plufty never pays 
his bills but once a year, and not always very punctually then ; 
yet all the tradespeople are striving for his custom, and all 
hats are off to him every time he goes out. So true is what 
King Solomon says : 

" The rich man's wealth is his strong city ; but the 
destruction of the poor is their poverty." 



I had written thus far, when I thought I would lay down 
my pen and take up my book ; it is so hurtful to one's 
inward self to indulge angry thoughts. It was honest old 
Fuller I looked into ; and, strange enough, I opened it at 
the very page where he more especially commends those 
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'' who^" he aBjB, " with diligence £ght against poverty ; 
though neither conquer till Death make it a drawn battle.*^ 

I know I try to brace up my nerves and muscles for the 
contest ; and surely I ought to be equal to it, for it began 
with me in my very childhood, and it bids fair to last me out 
to the end of my days. But, alas! I feel sometimes as 
though I should be glad if the great umpire would step in 
and decide the contest : and this murmuring spirit grieves 
me more sorely, when I come to reflect upon it, than all the 
petty cares and temporary privations that call it forth. 

Sometimes I persuade myself that. I could bear my trials 
more manfully if they were of a loftier nature ; but it is the 
natural pride of the human heart that suggests this thought. 
"We feel indignant at being told to "wash in the river 
Jordan, and we shall be clean.*' We want mighty floods to 
be prescribed to us — lofty things to contend with ; that we 
may have the glory of conquest rather than the grace of 
submission. Yet if it please my Almighty Father to make 
my state of spiritual trial to consist in daily small crosses, 
shall I not d^y take them up in the same spirit of obedience 
as if they were invested with the dignity of martyrdom 1 la 
there any one of them so small, so contemptible, so humi- 
liating but that my blessed Lord has taken it up before me ? 
Did he not endure hunger and thirst, and see himself without 
a place wherein to lay his head 1 Was he not '' despised 
and rejected of men," forsaken even by his own chosen 
disciples 1 And I, for whom He endured all this ! I dare 
to murmur and complain ! 

" Create in me a clean hearty O Crod, and renew a right 
spirit within me.** 

" O give me the comfort of thine help again ; according 
to the multitude of thy mercies, do away mine offences." 



CHAPTER IX. 

XOBE GOSSIP. 



^Itkf Hiss!" said Simpson, as she was braiding Miss 
Flufby's hair, in her mamma's dressing-room, " there's such a 
queer stoiy got up at Cieykedale, about Miss Slender." 
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" Aboat MitMS Slender ! '* exclaimed Miss Pluflby, scorn- 
fully. ** Pray don't twitch me so!** and she made a grimace | 
for, somehow or other, the thoughts of Clement Courtney 
and the Misses Slender were associated together in her mind 
at that moment. 

" La, Miss ! I beg your pardon ; I didn't mean to hurt 
you : but they say that young Lord Orville went to Creyke- 
dale, one day last week, disguised like a player, and that he 
fell quite desperate in love with Miss Margaret, and that he 
sent for the old gentleman to come to him at the * Eoebuck/ 
and promised to make him a bishop if he would send Miss 
Margaret to speak to him ; and that then Miss Margaret 
came, and talked with him for an hour or two, by their two 
selves ; and then she went away ; and then he dressed him- 
self like a king, and went after her, and he dined with them — 
and they had such fine doings ; and then he came back for 
his horse, and galloped away to Barnwell, because he said 
he must be in time for the play ; — and it's all settled." 

** That will do," said Miss Plufty, looking at herself in the 
glass. ** What a ridiculous story ! " she said, so very calmly, 
because she felt quite satisfied on finding the name of 
Clement Courtney was no way implicated in it. 

" A ridiculous story, indeed ! " exclaimed Mrs. Plufty ; " I 
think it a shameful story, to compromise the name of a 
nobleman like Lord Orville with that of a strolling player 
and a poor curate's daughter. And the idea of poor Mr. 
Slender*s being made a bishop ! — that's the most ridiculoUs 
part of the whole matter to me : it would be a joke, indeed, 
to see him in lawn-sleeves, and Doctor Plufty the simple 
rector of Gormanton." 

Here the second dinner-bell rang ; the last pin was 
hastily put in Miss Plufty's Grecian tress, and the party 
descended in double-quick time, as it, was one of Doctor 
Plufty's rules of good breeding, sense, and good taste, never 
to permit himself or any of his family to keep dinner waiting 
one instant. No sooner was the cloth withdrawn than the 
communications of the dressing-room were again brought 
upon the carpet, and again Mrs. Plufty expressed her in- 
dignation at the thought that by any possible combination 
of htunan events it could be brought about that a curate 
diould be mitred, whilst his rector remained unmitred. 
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** My dear," said Doctor Plufty, leaning back in his arm- 
ohair, and tapping his stomach, as he was wont to do when 
all went well within, " if your head never aches till you see 
a mitre on Mr. Blender's, you will have very little to com- 
plain of; for he may say, poor man, with Sterne's Yorick, 
that ' if heaven were to rain mitres as thick as hail, there 
would not be one that would fit him.' Ha, ha, ha ! " 

" O yes, I remember," said Miss Emily Eleonora, " that's 
in * Romeo and Juliet,' where he jumps into the grave, and 
talks about Ophelia. It's very affecting where he tells her to 
go to a nunnery." 

" Wouldn't suit you, though, a bit, would it Emmy ? " said 
Mr. Augustus Mid diet on Plumtree Plufty, who had favoured 
his parents with his company that day : " no poetizing, no 
love-making in your nunneries j humdrum work there, I 
take it; worse than a freshman at Catharine's;— but, how- 
ever, as to Mr. Blender's not finding a mitre to fit him, I 
wouldn't have any of you bet upon that : Lord Orville is a 
devilish queer fellow, and if he should take it into his head 
to make Margaret Slender a lady, and her father a bishop, 
he wouldn't leave a stone in his way unturned, I can tell 
you ; and he has capital interest, if he will but condescend 
to make use of it." 

Here the young Cantab had opened, unawares, a battery 
upon himself. " You ought to cultivate the friendship of 
such a man — for my sake if not for your own ; " said the 
Doctor, pushing the decanter, with an offended air, towards 
the delinquent, after having filled his own glass. 

" You ought to have brought him here long since," said 
Mrs. Plufty ; "I should have felt a mother's interest in 
keeping him out of such inferior society as the Slenders." 

" Yes, brother, if you had introduced him, we could have 
sent him an invitation for our ball," said Miss Plufty ; — " and 
a title always sounds so well." 

" And he would have been a most interesting addition, 
too, if he be so intellectual and handsome, and so singular 
as Mr. Courtney describes him," said Miss Emily Eleonora, 
with a suppressed sigh. 

"I should have been very happy to have obliged each 
and everybody, jointly and separately, as the lawyers say," 
responded the incorrigible Trinitarian ; " but I must remind 
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you of the old proverb, * Any fool may lead a horse to water, 
but twenty cannot ma^e him drink.' I have invited Lord 
Orville to Gormanton a dozen times already, but as to getting 
him to accept the invitation, c^eat aut/re affaire ; indeed, I 
verily believe he has got other fish to fiy — begging the cook's 
pardon for descending into her province. I suppose the 
soles reminded me of it ; but there is some mystification 
about him, and about Courtney too, for that matter; I 
cannot £a,thom it. There's a pretty little creature, always 
muffled up in a cap and shawl, at a house just out of Barn- 
well Some people say she is Shirley's wife, but whatever 
she may be she never stirs out. Lord Orville is always 
there ; and the night before last she fainted, or went into hys- 
terics, or some bobbery or other, and Doctor Touchem was 
sent for ; and I know Orville went to see her that very night, 
for I happened to be walking that way myself, and I saw 
him go in just about the time these wiseacres pretend he was 
at Creykedale." 

" My son," said Doctor Plufty ; — ^but what he would have 
said posterity will never know, for at that moment a loud 
knock at the door announced a visitor. Up j umped the ladies, 
and ran into the drawing-room. 

The visitor was no other than Clement Courtney, and 
right glad the ladies were to see him. 

**We thought you were in London by this time," said 
Mra Plufty. 

'* Yes," said the young ladies, both at once, " we thought 
you were in London ;" though all three knew very well that 
he was not. 

*^ I meant to have been there the day after I last had the 
pleasure of seeing you," said Courtney, " but a very unex- 
pected occurrence detained me, and I shall not leave 
Cambridge at all during the vacation." 

He looked so grave, and so unlike his usual self, as he 
spoke, that it was not very difficult to make out that the 
cause of his detention,' whatever it might be, was not of an 
agreeable nature. There was an awkward silence for a 
minute or two, and Augustus entered, very apropos, just 
when nobody seemed to know exactly what to say. 

" Ah ! Courtney ; how are you 1 I thought you were 
dining with Orville to-day." 
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"No, I dined by myself; I was not fit for any other 
oompany." 

" Why, what's the matter 1 It is not often that you haT& 
the blue-devils." 

" No, but when I have, they are blue nine times dipped," 
said Courtney, trying to smile ; ** the fact is, that I have 
been annoyed, and am annoyed, and shall be still more so, I 
am afraid." 

** Dear me," said Mrs. Plofty, her round faee, in an instant, 
assuming the length characteristic of condolence, " I am very 
sorry to hear you say so ; and so we all are, I'm sure. If 
there is anything Doctor Plufty or my son could do " 

"Command me^ my dear fellow," said Augustus, "Tm 
your man, your second, if you will, your bottle-h<dder, your 
bridegroom's man, or whatever you like ; — fighting, bruising, 
marrying, — any desperate thing you may want a friend to 
back you in." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Augustus," said Mrs. Plofty. 

" Why not, mother 1 We have been talking nothing else 
for the last half hour." 

"Oh, Augustus, how can you say sol" exclaimed both 
the young ladies at once, shocked at being thought capable 
of talking nonsense. 

^' Why, what was all that about Lord Orville and a cer* 
tain young lady ? " 

"What young lady? What do you mean?" exclaimed 
Courtney, rousing himself in an instamt from his abstraction. 
The ladies looked at him ; he was pale, and his Hps quivered, 
" Has any one dared to say anything ?" 

" Oil, dear me, no I" interrupted Mrs. Plufby, " my dear 
Mr. Courtney; dear me! it was nothing but noi»enfle. 
Augustus was right enough there ; it was some foolish story 
my maid told the girls about one of poor Mr. Slender's 
daughters." 

" Indeed 1" said Courtney, a smile returning to his coun- 
tenance, which was in an instant suffused with a deep red, 
something like the hue of shame, at having betrayed such, 
impatience ; "and pray, what was the story ?" 

" Oh, too ridiculous to talk about 1" said Mrs. Plufty ; 
"the people at Creykedale have got it up that somebody 
went there in disguise to see Miss Margaret Slender ; and 
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then they took it iato thdr heads that it was Lord Some* 
body, and after all» I believe, it turned out to be a strolling 
player — one (^ the pe<^le at BarnwelL" 

^' I heard something about it/' said Courtney ; '' I believe 
he called himself Shirley." 

^ Ohy then there was something in it after all !" said Misa 
Plufty. 

^ At any T«te it was not Lord Orville," said Miss Emily 
Eleonora. 

« Why, who, with a single grain of sense in their heads, 
could ever think it was," said her brother ; " besides," turn- 
ing to GonrtDiey, *^ I rather fancy his lordship's travels in 
search of the beuitifal are in a direction exactly opposite to 
Creykedale — ^what think you 1" 

'* I don't think about the matter/' said Courtney sharply. 
** If Orviile had consulted me he would not have done many 
things he has done." 

*^ He's somewhat odd this term," said Augustus^ — ^' Pve 
remarked it myself." But Courtney made no reply, and 
aeeined very much inclined to depart. Mrs. Plufty^ 
seeing him lode towards the door, hastened to turn the 
oonversaticffiL 

" "Well, to be sure, it is wonderful how people will talk 
and meddle with what can be no business of theirs 1 But 
as for Mr. Slender, poor man, I must say, it is very impru- 
dent in him to ask strangers to his house ; and if he knew 
that it was a player he invited, why it was worse stilL 
Such acquaintance are not likely to do his daughters any 
good, poor girls I" Courtney half smiled at her solicitude. 

''What kind of a looking person is Mr. Shirley 1" said 
Miss Plufty, by way of saying something. 

'' What kind of a looking person is Lord Orviile V* said 
Miss £mily Eleonora at the same instant. 

" He is tall and fair-complexion ed ; — I beg your pardon, 
I mean, he is rather short, and somewhat dark," replied 
Coartney, answering both inquiries at once, in a way that 
threw no light upon either, 

^ Cross questions," said Augustus, laughing. 

'' I acknowledge I am very bad company," said Courtney : 
^ the fact is, I ought not to have come out at all to-night ; 
I shall go and shut myself up for a week, till I am in better 

£ 2 
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humour." So saying, he rose and took his leave, in spite of 
Mrs. Plufty's entreaties that he would stay and have a little 
music, or a rubber, and make himself comfortable. 

" How very strange Mr. Courtney is, to go away in such 
a hurry !" said Miss Plufty, in a tone of disappointment ; 
" he always used to stay the evening when he called after 
dinner, and now he has not been five minutes.*' 

*•' Well, my dear," said her mamma, " he will stay longer 
the next time he comes ; but you may see he has had some- 
thing to worry him, and very sorry I am for it ; he is a 
delightful young man." 

" But what can he have to worry him ?" said Miss Plufby. 

" Seeing that he has the sense to keep himself single," 
interrupted her brother. 

" He is rich, and his own master," she continued, " and he 
is liked wherever he goes ; he has got nothing to do but to 
make himself happy." 

" Why, one would think so," said her mamma ; " but as to 
that, my dear, everybody has their troubles, if the truth was 
known, and we know he has had his : both his parents 
dying within such a little time of each other was a very 
great grief to him — such excellent people, too ; and then he 
is often troubled and anxious about his sister — she is so 
uncomfortable, I understand, with her uncle and aunt. 
Crosby House is such a dull place, they say, on the York- 
shire Wolds. She might as well be out of the world 
altogether, poor child ; yet as her uncle is her guardian till 
she is of age, her brother cannot remove her before ; though, 
as he does not hit it somehow with the Crosbys, I believe, 
any more than she does, and as she is his only sister, why, it 
is very natural he should be very fond of her, and vexed 
when she complains to him ; and, perhaps she has been a 
little spoilt when her parents were alive, for I understand 
she is quite a beauty." 

" The fact is," said Augustus, " old Crosby wants her to 
marry his son, to keep her ten thousand pounds in the family ; 
and she hates him, and won't have anything to say to him ; 
and so that keeps them all in hot water. I know I wish I 
could get introduced to her myself. I should like Courtney 
for a brother-in-law. What say you, girls ; should you like 
him?" 
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"lake him!" The question was rather embarrassing^ 
both to the elder and younger Miss Plufty ; but their mamma 
spared them a reply by cutting the matter short. " Don't 
jest about Miss Courtney, pray, Augustus," said she, " it is 
very unfeeling towards her brother. I know it would offend 
him very much if he could hear you talking so foolishly 
about her. I am sure he has his troubles, poor young man^ 
some way or other, and I am very sorry for him, that I am ; 
that's all I have to say." 

Mrs. Plufty was a good sort of woman in her way ; that 
is to say, she always had a large stock of sympathy in hand 
for the sorrows or vexations of the rich ; because, as she 
sagaciously observed, it seemed so very hard that they should 
have anything to prevent them from enjoying themselves : 
as to the poor, it was natural they should have to put up 
with things ; it was what they must expect ; and besides^ 
they cot used to it. She was, moreover, very hospitable, a&. 
weU from natural sociabilityVf dispositiok as from a prudent 
calculation of the advantages of keeping open house until 
her daughters should be provided for : and Clement Courtne^r 
had found in the friendly welcome of her fireside a sort of ' 
renewal of his domestic feelings, so sadly broken up by the 
death of his parents, which, in some measure, shut his eyes . 
to the very little real congeniality of sentiment that existed 
betwixt himself and the family with whom he had thus 
gradually entered into habits of intimacy. To them, how- 
ever, this intimacy was a much more important affair than 
the mere amusement of the passing hour. It gave birth to 
hopes and fears, schemes and plans innumerable. From the 
first moment of his introduction to them he was looked 
upon by each of the young ladies as a lawful prize ; and it 
was only the perfect impartiality with which he divided his 
attentions between them, or rather returned in great part 
those which they lavished upon him, that kept them in good 
humour with each other on the subject ; as the most critical 
observer could not have discovered any cause for jealousy 
between them. 

Miss Plufty had, however, a strong idea within herself^. 
that, as the eldest, it was only right and proper that she 
should be the first to enter upon the dignity of the married 
state ; she was, therefore, resolved to secure, by the steadi- 
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XI68B <:fi her siege, the beart which, it was evident, was not 
likeljto be taken by surprise. Miss Emily Eleonora, on 
tbe contrary, was all for sadden impulses and vivid emotions. 
She had been exceedingly in love with "the interesting 
orphan," as she called him, after the death of his parents ; 
but when she ^ound month afber month pass without his 
seeming to understand her delicate sympathies, their wai*mth 
became somewhat chilled, and she would very willingly have 
made over her chance of a final conquest of him to her sister 
if she could, in return, have been indemnified for her disin- 
terestedness by the acquaintance of Lord Orville, whom she 
had figured to herself as handsome and headstrong, variable 
«8 the winds, ^untameable as flies," — ^in short, of the Byronian 
class, which, to her imagination, comprised everything that 
^iras interesting. 

No wonder, then, that the discussion respecting Courtney's 
ipravity and Lord Orville's eccentricities, which was so full 
of separate interest to each, should be renewed by both the 
youBg ladies as soon as they were left to themselves, elicit- 
ing, in the course of it, many observations, more carping 
than kind, respecting Mr. Slender and his daughters, who 
seemed, all on a sudden, to have become objects of curiosity, 
where they had never before excited any feeling beyond that 
sort of pity which is too truly said to be very closely allied 
to contempt. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CUBATE's journal. 

It is astonishing how soon a thing is known in a little 
place like this — one would verily think the birds of the 
air told it. Already the people have got it up that Dr. 
Pltifty has another curate in view. A blow like that 
would inevitably be my death-stroke. The butcher has 
certainly heard something of it, for he sent his wife to us 
this afternoon to tell us that the times were so hard he 
found it quite impossible to serve us any longer, except for 
ready money. She is really a well-behaved woman : she 
r^)eated, half a dozen times at least, how much she respected 

all, and ended her apologies by advising us to go for the 
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ftttore to her opposite neighbour Weighclose, as he was a 
zidi man, and oov^d afford to wait for his money. This was 
generous in her, as I always understood there was a great 
rivalry between them. I did not like to tell her that he 
served us two years ago ; but we found he made us pay a 
penny a pound more than he charged his ready-money cus- 
tomers, and that when we taxed him with it, he at first 
denied the £act, bat seeing that useless, he avowed it, and 
told us that if he had to wait a year for his money, it was 
only fair that it should bear interest. Perhaps he was not 
ivrong in that ; but I always pay as soon as I have anything 
to pay with. 

All my woridly wealth is now reduced to five pounds two 
ebillingB and sixpence. What is to be done 1 Nobody will 
give me credit ; perhaps I ought not to ask it ; yet how is it 
pos^ble to pay for everything as I want it for the next six 
months. And then, if Doctor Plufty should really choose 
another curate I should be literally turned into the streets 
•with my poor giils ! 



I awoke myself this morning with a deep sigh, long before 
daylight. How dismal is the sad anticipation of evil — to 
be indistinctly conscious, before our faculties are thoroughly 
aroused, that there is something to make us unhappy as soon 
as we can collect our thoughts sufficiently to recall it. I lay 
some time calculating the resources to which I could apply 
in my miserable situation. I thought of my cousin, the 
attorney, at Cambridge ; but attorneys are so used to tales 
of distress, it seems to them quite natural that one-half of 
the world should be poor and the other half rogues. More- 
over, he is but my second-cousin, and such affinities are 
acknowledged as relationship only among the rich. If the 
bishop's mitre that Lucy dreamt of should drop from the 
skies upon my head on New-year's Day, I should have half 
the country claiming kindred with me before Twelfth-night. 

" The poor man is hated even of his neighbours, but the 
rich have many friends." So said the wisest of men three 
thoasand years ago ; and the experience of succeeding ages 
has not been able to add or take away one iota from his 
knowledge of the heart of man. 
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I got up as soon as it was light, and resolved to write to 
I>ootor Plufty at once. May He in whose hands are the 
becurts of men incline him to read my letter with compas- 
sion I I here copy it : — 

« Ebvbrend and Respected Sib, — It is with an agonized heart that 
I take up my pen to address you, for every one here is talking of your 
■ending another curate to take my place. Whether this be really your 
intention, or whether the report has only arisen from a short conversa- 
tion I held with one of my neighbours respecting the last interview I 
had with your reverence, it is impossible for me to know ; but the 
uncertainty is very painful. 

"I have endeavoured faithfully to fulfil the duties of the situation 
you have entrusted me with. I have expounded the word of God to 
the best of my ability, with simplicity and truth. I am not aware that 
I have ever drawn down censure upon myself in my ministerial character ; 
and my conscience, in all that concerns my office and my flock, is void of 
offence. I acknowledge, and at this moment not without bitter self- 
reproach, that I humbly asked you for some small addition to my salary : 
perhaps I was wrong in so doing — I ought to have been contented with 
my lot, such as it was appointed to me. But you, reverend sir, men- 
tioned to me, at that time, a deduction from the sum which already 
I find barely sufficient to procure me and my family, few as we are in 
number, the necessaries of life. May your benevolence think better on 
this head, and suffer matters to remain as they did between us before I 
had the imprudence and temerity to open my mouth on the subject. I 
have served the cure, under your most respectable predecessor and your 
reverence, nearly twenty years. I am now approaching my sixtieth 
year, and my gray hairs sufficiently proclaim my age. If, as your re- 
verence says — and as I can too easily believe, — there are everywhere to 
be found young men who would gladly take the duty upon themselves 
for forty pounds a year, and some even for nothing, how can I, without 
influence, without friends, hope, at my time of life, to find another 
curacy against such a host of youthful competitors ? And how can I 
obtain bread in any other calling, seeing that from my youth upwards 
I have been solely dedicated to the altar of the Lord ? No, reverend 
sir ; my bread, and that of my children, depends solely on your will and 
pleasure ; if you cast us out, there remains for us nothing but what the 
hand of charity may hold out to us in casual relief. My daughters are 
now almost women ; and though they have not a single article of super- 
fluity in their possession, they yet cannot be clothed without some little 
expense. At leisure hours I cultivate our garden, from which we draw 
a considerable part of our subsistence, for, fortunately, the plot of ground 
is productive, and bears testimony in favour of its management. If we 
require a little job of carpentry, lock-mending, or whitewashing, I 
employ for it no hands but my own. My daughters, likewise, take in 
needlework when they can procure it ; but, in a village so poor as this, 
much cannot be expected — no one is rich enough to employ another. 
Still, the blessing of God has, thus far, been on me and mine. We 
have never been ill, happily for us — for how could we have paid for 
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medical attendance ? We have, certainly, had many privations on an 
iDcome of fifty pounds a year; on forty we must necessarily have 
others £»r more severe, for they must trench upon essentials. Never- 
theless, if such should be your reverence's pleasure, I submit ; but I 
confide in your compassion, and in the mercy of the Lord, not to 
deprive me at once of the means of subsistence, and the 'blessing of 
serving in His temple. Entreating your reverence to relieve me, as 
soon as you can find leisure so to do, from my cruel suspense, — I remain, 
Keverend Sir, your dutiful and humble servant, 

"Thomas Slender." 

I have just sent the letter to the post by Lucy. I felt 
strangely fluttered when I heard the door shut after her — 
my heart seemed to faint within me ; — ah ! if it was " fixed, 
trusting in the Lord," I should "not be afraid of evil tidings ;" 
bnt, alas ! upon the reception of this poor scrawl depend 
my subsistence, my office, my respectability, and my standing 
in society. 



When I came into the parlour, I found Margaret sitting 
at work in the window. She was turning my best waist- 
coat — for so it has been called these ten years, which, she 
said would make it as good as ever : a truly skilful operation, 
considering its preceding services. She looked as innocent 
and happy as an angel : her mild eyes beamed with affection ; 
the sun, too, shone brilliantly in at the window, and touched 
her golden tresses with a radiant glow — it made the room 
look marvellously pleasant ; I could have fancied it full of 
celestial light. I felt my heart fill with thankfulness and joy. 

I have my sermon to write, and I am determined to begin 
one this very morning on a subject I have often meditated : 
" The Consolations of the Poor ;" I have fixed, too, upon 
my text — " Lo ! the poor crieth, and the Lord heareth him ; 
yea, and saveth him out of all his troubles." 



I have really made a glorious discourse — if Lucy*s mitre- 
cap had been upon my head I could not have done better. 
My heart glowed within me as I wrote, and I felt imbued 
with something of that noble spirit, in which St. Paul says, — 
" For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. For which cause we faint not — but though 
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oar outwwrd man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day." 

I Lave always found my discourses, with the blessing of 
€rod upon them, effective ; and that, I think, is because in 
them I have always addressed the conscience, and analyzed 
the heart of the only sinner whom I can know thoroughly, 
and that is myself. 

Yes, assuredly, when I turn my eyes inwards, I can never 
want themes of instruction. Under the general aspect of 
human nature I describe my individual infirmities, and 
besetting sins. In them my poor people recognize their 
own, and whilst my heart inwardly weeps repentant, they 
also melt into tears of contrition ; I paint my hopes, my 
consolations — ^they glow with the same. Ah ! how sweet a 
l)ond of humanity and mutual assistance ought the know- 
ledge to be among Christians, that " as we have all been 
wrecked by the same storm, so we all look to be saved by 
the same Redeemer." For myself, I know I always feel 
more in charity with all mankind after I have been ex- 
pounding the doctrines of infinite mercy and love, in the 
humble hope that my deductions may be as satisfactory to 
others as to myself. It is with a 2)astor as with a physician : 
he knows the power of his remedies, though he cannot 
know precisely the effect they may have on different consti- 
tutions ; but the first thing is to prescribe them honestly 
and fearlessly. 



We have had a visit this evening from Mr. Shirley ; he 
brought us a brace of pheasants, which he begged my accept- 
ance of. It was grateful in the young man. I could not 
help asking him to come to-morrow to partake of them, 
despite of the baker's ill-natured remark ; but I cannot bear 
anything like inhospitality. He coloured up to the eyes at 
my invitation, and looking towards my girls, he said he 
should be very happy if it would not be an intrusion. He 
is marvellously modest, for a player — ^but so much the 
better : if he were not so, certainly I should not for one 
single hour make him the companion of my daughters. He 
^d not stay long ; indeed, it was so late when he came, that 
ire were preparing to go to bed. He seemed in ezoeUent 
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spirits^ and was well dressed — ^he is really a fine young man. 
He asked what time we dined— be smiled, I thought, when 
we said one o'clock; *'but we could make it later,** ssad 
Margaret. " So far from that," he replied, ** I wish it were 
earlier stilL" This was very gallant, for he could not really 
meam that he should be glad of his dinner sooner. When 
he had taken his leave, a grand consultation took place 
between my young housekeepers how best to do the honours 
of the table. Poor things ! it is such an event for them to 
have compcmy, as they term this single guest. They were 
Tery merry upon it, however, till they went to bed, and, I 
doubt not, they are talking over the same subject still, for I 
bear their sweet voices in high glee over my head. May the 
liord keep them in innocence and peace. Amen. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE WOBLDLY AND THE BOMANTia 

The Misses Plufty were very different characters in the 
main, though, to a casual observer, they might appear cast 
in the selfsame mould. Miss Plufty, under an appearance 
of great sensibility and warm feelings, was, in reality, com- 
pletely worldly-minded, and entirely occupied with the 
thought of fixing herself well in life — ^that is to say, so as to 
better her condition, and increase her enjoyments; and, 
what was still more important in her eyes, to fix them upon 
a basis that could not be moved. Doctor Plufty, under an 
idea founded on a thorough knowledge of the world, of 
gaining preferment sooner by not appearing in want of it, 
bad lived for some years much beyond his income ; and now 
that his family were grown up, he found it difiicult to con- 
tinue, on a necessarily increasing scale, the expenses in 
which he had so long indulged. Mrs. Plufty had no fortune, 
beyond a sort of claim upon the recollection of a learned 
prelate with whose lady she had lived as companion, or, as 
some said, in a humbler capacity ; however that might be, 
the lady was fond of her ; the prelate was related to the — 
at that time — prime minister, and Mr. Plufty, then himself 
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a curate, mamed her upon the speculation of being pushed 
on in the Church through her interest. In this he suc- 
ceeded so far as to be presented, in the course of a few years, 
to the rectory of Gormanton-cum-Creykedale, a clear income 
of eleven hundred a year — but when was ambition ever 
satisfied ! He panted for lawn sleeves, and thought himself 
very unfortunate in losing the minister by a change in the 
cabinet, and the prelate by a fit of apoplexy, at the precise 
moment when he had flattered himself their united good- 
will might have procured him the bishopric of E — , just 
then vacant. He had, however, by that time, so completely 
reasoned himself into a belief of his entire fitness for the 
station to which he aspired, that it seemed to him impossible 
but that he should finally attain it. He went on, therefore, 
from year to year, in habits of living as expensive as if he 
had already done so ; dreading any retrenchment, not only 
from his natural love of luxtiry and show, but also on ac- 
count of the suspicion it might awaken of his prospects 
being less brilliant than heretofore. 

The patience of the shopkeepers in Cambi-idge certainly is 
truly edifying, as long as they feel assured that they shall 
finally lose nothing by it ; and as the prices they have the 
modesty to charge are generally on the calculation of seven 
years' usurious interest, they have just conscience enough not 
to manifest any very great anxiety on the matter, till one 
half of that time be expired ; but some of the doctor's bills 
were exceeding the usual term of grace, and the discrepancy 
between his outward mode of living, and actual capabilities 
of paying for it, gave rise, whenever he was troubled with 
bile or indigestion, to many uneasy anticipations and gloomy 
hints on his part, which increased Miss Plufty's prudential 
desire of finding a home for herself; and with this object 
continually before her, she could assume any character that 
she deemed most likely to gain the point, which was, indeed, 
her " being's end and aim." 

Miss Emily Eleonora, on the contrary, was really and truly 
what she seemed — a romantic, sickly, good-natured girl, 
lounging on the sofa half the day, with the " Corsau*," or 
"Lalla Rookh," or some other effusion equally well adapted 
to form the female character; and wandering about the 
fields the other half, in the hope of meeting some living 
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personification of the poetical cut-throats that so captivated 
her imagination. 

As, however, these rural excursions required some shadow 
of excuse, she generally sallied forth ostensibly on a visit to 
some poor family or other, among whom she imparted 
Tnllingly enough at divers times, a considerable portion of 
her pocket money, without clogging it with any of the advice 
that certain good people seem to think a necessary damper 
to prevent their gifts from conveying the unmixed pleasure 
they might otherwise afifor^. The objects of her bounty 
were therefore quite satisfied with her fits and starts of good 
feeling towards them, and said " she was a very nice, fine, 
young lady, only it was a pity she had not a little more 
colour in her cheeks ; but then, to be sure, her sister. Miss 
Plufty, had a face like a cabbage rose, and a heart as hard 
as a stone — for she never gave away a halfpenny, nor a six- 
pence, nor spoke a word to a poor body, except she was with 
some young gentleman or other, and then she would do it 
just to set herself off." 

One of Miss Emily Eleonora's favourite walks was to a 
cottage at the bottom of a woody lane, frequently traversed 
by the young men from Cambridge • with their dogs. The 
poor woman who lived there was a cleanly, hard-working 
body, with half a dozen children ; she had married the black- 
smith of the village, a sort of oddity in his way, who piqued 
himself on never laying his hands upon his wife, except in 
the way of kindness, " unless he was disguised in liquor," as 
he expressed it ; but unfortunately he assumed this disguise 
so often that at last it became his every-day garb; and poor 
Betty Blacksmith, as she was generally called, had continually 
to come to the rectory, with her eyes either swelled out of 
her head with crying, or black with bruises, to complain of 
her help-mate. Still, she would always have it he was a 
very good husband when he was sober ; and the fellow had, 
in fact, a sort of droll repentance about him, which, added to 
a curious originality of character, made him a favourite in 
the village, notwithstanding his frequent delinquencies. 

One morning when Miss Emily Eleonora had walked 
straight into the cottage, with her usual question — " Well, 
Betty, how is your husband to-day ? " she beheld a sort of 
German student-looking young man sitting by the fire, with 
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a book in his hand ; she started back, according to esta- 
blished rule in such cases; and he hastily rose, in compliance 
with the same. 

'^ I believe, madam," said he, with a sort of flourishing 
bow not devoid of grace, " the good woman will be here in a 
minute or two — your mammy is gone to the well, is she 
not, my little man?" 

" Yees," said a curly-headed young blacksmith, who was 
preparing himself for his future path in life by making a 
skewer red-hot, and then boring it into the back of a chair, 
" she's gone for water, and then she's a going to git us our 
dinners, — there's dumpling and bacon a boilmg in that 'ere 
pot" 

"Well, Jemmy," said Miss Eleonora, "I will wait till she 
oomes back, for I have brought her something. I beg I 
may not interrupt you, sir." 

" O madam, my studies are of a very light kind — indeed I 
study men, and not books ; I am here, now and then, to 
' catch the manners living as they rise.' The blacksmith is 
quite a study in himself." 

Surely, thought Miss Eleonora, this must be Mr. Shirley, 
— and her heart fluttered, she did not know why; she felt her 
cheeks, too, all in a glow — there was something so odd, in 
being under the same roof, however humble^ with a player : 
perhaps she ought not to stay. 

" I will go and look for your mother, Jemmy," said she, 
turning towards the door, but behold, it rained ! the shower, 
though it had come on so suddenly, had all the appearance 
of being likely to continue. She hesitai;ed. The stranger 
likewise stepped to the door. 

" I do not think it will last long," said he. 

" I am afraid it will," replied Miss Emily Eleonora, in a 
plaintive tone, '' it is so dark." 

" Ah ! but the sun, the glorious orb, will break out again. 
I know it of old ; I am used to seeking for bright gleams 
through dark clouds," said he, gazing upwards with a sort of 
tragedy air, and his arms folded in a Byronian way, which 
Miss Eniily Eleonora thought very striking. 

''I am afraid I must wait a little whil^" said she, with a 
becoming air of embarrassment. 

^ Blow winds, and crack your cheeks 1" exclaimed the young 
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man. ^Faardon me," ke added, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself; " but I delight in anything like a storm — I believe 
I have a dash d Zamga in mj composition, — 

** 'I Kke this warring of the elements. 
It BQits Idle gioomy. temper of my soul.' " 

" I should not imagine you to be of a gloomy tempera- 
ment,'' said Mlsa Emily Eleonora, delighted with his rhapso- 
dical manner. 

" No more I am," said he, " for more than ten minutes at 
a time. Sometimes I am in the clouds with ecstacy ; the 
fact is, I am 

" * Everything by turns^ and nothing long.' 

But the rain beats in upon you, — I would not that ' the 
winds of heaven &bould visit tbat &oe too roughly.' Let me 
entreat of you to take this dbair/' placing one by the £reside 
for her. ''Hollo, you young Caliban, run £or some wood; 
do you not see the young lady is pale with cold 1 " 

" She laay come here then, and warm herself" said the 
little fellow, giving up his place, and pushing bis skewer- 
bored chair to her. 

" Well, Jemmy, you grow quite polite," said Miss Emily. 

" No wonder," (udd the stranger, " if you condescend to 
come here to teach him." 

" I come sometimes — indeed, I make it a point to visit all 
the poor in papa's parish." 

" Oh, oh ! " thought the stranger, " one of the rector of 
Grormanton's daughters." " I have heard," said he, with a 
deferential air, " of the amiableness of the Misses Plufty ; 
may I be permitted to hope that I have the honour of 
addressing one of them 1 " 

" Papa is Doctor Plufty," said Miss Emily, with a blush, 
and looking down, — ^for matters began to wear an interesting 
aspect. 

"I am very fortunate," said the young man; "I shall 
always cherish the remembrance of this cottage." 

" A cottage may be the scene of much happiness," said 
Miss Emily in a sentimental tone. 

Just then in came Betty, with her pail of water on her 
head, and a child hanging on each side of her apron. " Dear 
me. Miss Emily ! I'm so sorry you've been caught in the 
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rain ! Stand out of the way, childer, don't you see Miss 
Emily?'' 

" Stay, my good woman, I will lielpyou," said the young 
man, jumping up, with the kindest air imaginable, to put 
her pail on the floor ; he then threw some brushwood on 
the firer, and sat down again with a look of gaiety and con- 
tentment that had really something very pleasing about it, 
— his presence did not seem to embarrass the good woman 
at all — she was evidently accustomed to it. 

" Do you think, Betty, it will clear up ?" asked Miss Emily. 

" Why, miss, I'm sure I hardly know — I can't say, — 
about this time of day it often sets in, and then it blows off, 
and then it comes on again, fresh, like. Shall our little Jem 
run for an umbrella for you ?" 

" I have been very remiss, not to have offered to have 
gone myself," said the young man ; " to say the truth, I 
thought of it, but I had not the resolution to propose it." 

" What delicacy ! what a delightful young man ! " thought 
Miss Emily ; " what elegant manners 1" " Oh, sir," replied 
she, " I could not possibly have allowed you to take that 
trouble — a gentleman that I do not know even by name." 
Her concluding words were conveyed in a tone very like a 
sigh, which was answered by the young man with an 
animated apostrophe. 

*' A name ! what's in a name ? besides there is nothing so 
awkward, as Sterne justly says^ as a man having to tell his 
own name. I never can announce myself, it always reminds 
me of ' My name is Nerval ; on the Grampian Hills my 
father feeds his flock.* " 

" What ! your father's a grazier, then, is he, Mr. Norval ?" 
said Betty; "well, it's a very good business, they reckon, but 
it's bad enough when rot gets among 'em." 

Mr. Norval, as she called him, laughed immoderately at 
this remark. Miss Emily thought to make one more pro- 
found. 

" The Grampian Hills are in Scotland, are they not ?" she 
asked in her softest voice. 

" They were when I last had the pleasure of seeing them," 
replied the young man. 

" Then, of course you know Walter Scott ?" a deduction 
that would have posed a senior wrangler. 
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'' I had not that honour.*' 

" But you have been at Mebrose ?" 

" O, yes ! — 

" ' If thou would'st view feir Melrose aright. 
Go visit it by the pale mooDlight.' " 

" I love moonlight," said Miss Emily ; " it seems somehow 
to lift one from earth — it is like ^" 

" Your patteus, if you please, miss," said a liveried youth, 
at that moment popping in his head, '* and umberel ; and 
master bid me tell you that there's a stuffed heart for dinner, 
and that it gets cold in a minute." 

What a bathos ! — pattens, umbrella, and a stuffed heart ! 
getting cold, too, in a minute ! However, the respect with 
which " the interesting stranger," as Miss Emily Eleonora 
mentally designated her new acquaintance, eyed the showy 
badges of him who was the bearer of the homely message 
reconciled her to its import. 

*' I am ready, Dawkins," said she, and she rose to depart, 
not without putting the accustomed shilling into Betty's 
hand. 

" Thank you, miss ; you are always so thoughtful. Will you 
have my market-cloak, miss, it's very decent?" 

Miss Emily declined, with a gracious smile, the proffered 
metamorphosis. 

" There are some forms that cannot be hidden." said the 
young man ; " I should know Miss Plufty anywhere, even 
tinder the disguise of a market-cloak." 

" I am not the eldest Miss Plufty, sir ; my name is Emily 
Eleonora." 

" Emily Eleonora ! a most euphonious combination ! 
And mine is — I beg your pardon, my good man" — for, in 
announcing himself, with a respectful bow, he had stepped 
back upon the parti-coloured gentleman's toes, and Miss 
Emily Eleonora lost the important noun substantive that 
should have followed the graceful inclination of the person. 

" Is this to be the last, the only day of my happiness T* 
he exclaimed, rather than asked. 

'* I hope it will be fine to-morrow," said Miss Emily, as if 
she heard him not. " I wanted to speak to you, Betty, 
about getting your little girl into the school, but I have not 
time now." 
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'' Thank you kindly, miss ; it will be a groat help to ns." 
" I must come to-morrow, Betty, at any rate," said the 
young man, with a triumphant smile ; '' I want your husband 
to look at the horse I was riding the other day ; he got a 
stone in his off-hind foot, just by Creykedale turnpike, and 
he has gone lame ever since." 

He raised his hat, as he spoke, with an air of reverence, 
and took the road towards Cambridge, whilst Miss Emily 
Eleonora Plufly pursued her solitary way and mysterious 
musings to Gormanton. 



CHAPTER XIL 



THE curate's JOUBITAZi. 



The day has been cheerful, but I oaBiiot say altogether 
Bgreeable ; for whilst we were sitting at dinner with our 
young guest. Allspice, the grocer, sent in his half-year's 
account. It was a little more thaa we e;q)ected ; although 
we always enter everything we get into l3ie house<-book as 
soon as it comes in ; but we found the prices ci each article 
raised; still, with respect to the quantities, hjB account 
tallied exactly with our own. He wrote a note with the 
account, to request payment, if convenient, as he was just 
then in want of money. I felt obliged to him for having 
had the delicacy not to send a verbal messa^ to that effect, 
as many other tradespeople would have done ; but he is 
always well-behaved and respectful. The whole account 
comes to one pound sixteen shillings. I went to him as soon 
as we had dined, in the hope of persuading him to take half 
now, and wait for the other half till Easter ; but, though 
mild, he is determined : he said, indeed, that if he coidd 
have waited for any one, it would have been for me ; but 
that he had a bill to meet in three day^ which required him 
to look up all his resources, small as well as large ; that his 
credit was at stake ; that with a tradesman credit was sub- 
sistence ; and that, under such circumstances he should feel 
himself justified in having recourse to the law for such debts 
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as be migkt find iiiins^ unable to record by other means. 
The very mentioai. <of law seemed to ourdle my blood in an 
inataBt I joame faosie f(»r the mcmej^ and sent Margaret 
back with it without loss of time, and she paid him the 
amount in fulL I have now only three pounds two shillings 
in the world. Mr. Shirley did not mention his debt, though 
he looked somewhat uneasy when he saw Lucy give me the 
bilL God grant that be may be able to repay me speedily, 
or I know not what may become of us ! But if thou dost 
not know, O Thomas ! O man of little faith ! doth not thy 
Heavenly Father know 1 Why, then, is thy soul cast down, 
and why is it disquieted witlun thee 3 Is thy poverty a 
crime 1 STo, — it is the dispensation of Heaven ! Will it, 
then, be visited on thee as guilt 1 Surely not — 

*^ For the LcMcd heaaieth the poor, and despiseth not his 
prisoners.** 

" For He diaU deliver the needy when he crieth ; the pocn* 
also, and him that hath no helper." 

Thus it is that the word of the All-Wise and All-Powerful 
alnmnds with the most condescending and the most tender 
assurances that the Lord careth for the poor ; and, indeed, 
in the course of my spiritual ministry, I have repeatedly seen 
instances of their being favoured under the most trying cir- 
comstances of nekness as well as of poverty, with such a 
blessed frame of mind as the rich might well, if they could 
guess at it, deem more than an equivalent for all their 
possessions. Yes, I have seen this, and been edified by 
the submission of these humble representatives of their 
Lord in their earthly trials ; yet I, who am his minister, 
who profess to teach his will, and ought to give the ex- 
ample of readgnation to it, — I dare to repine, even to dis- 
trust ! 

Alas 1 what worse than heathen darkness we all abide in, 
as &r as an actual living faith in the care of Divine Provi- 
dence is concerned! Nay, verily, the heathens had the 
advantage over us, for they had, at any rate, a blind submis'- 
sion to Fate, but we have neither resignation nor trust ; — 
we ask every day for our daily bread, but which of us is 
contented to look calmly to the morrow, in the full confi- 
dence of receiving the quotidian supply that may be sufficient 

F 2 
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for his needs 1 Do we not all, on the contrary, feel troubled 
in mind at the least appearance of uncertainty, and say, with 
the murmuring Israelites, " Can God furnish a table in the 
wilderness V* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PERPLEXITIES. 

" Brother," said Miss Emily Eleonora Plufty, after she 
had discussed half her dinner in silence, " does Mr. Shirley 
keep a horse 1" 

" What a very odd question, my dear," said her mamma. 

" Odd or not," said her brother, " it is still odder that I 
cannot answer it. I have heard him call out — 

" ' A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse ! * ** 

but whether that was a sign he had one, or wanted one^ 
I cannot say. I have seen him on horseback, too, but I 
think it was one of Lord Orville's." 

" It is not very likely," said the doctor, " that Mr. Shirley 
should keep one ; people like him can very rarely keep them- 
selves, much less anything else." 

" But may I ask you why you make the inquiry," said 
Augustus ; " do you wish to ride out with him ?" 

" I thought I might have seen him," she replied, colouring. 

" Don't talk so absurdly, Augustus," interrupted the 
doctor ; " it is not very likely my daughter would wish to 
make acquaintance with a player, whatever Mr. Slender's 
may choose to do. If you had been speaking of Mr. Court- 
ney or Lord Orville, it would have been a difierent matter." 

*' Is Lord Orville a Scotchman 1 " asked Miss Emily 
Eleonora^ more and more perplexed as to the name and 
station of " the hero of the cottage," as she had internally 
denominated him. 

" No ; his father is an English peer, but his mother was a 
Scotch lady, and I believe he has some estates, in her own 
right, somewhere among the Grampian Hills. I wish, by- 
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the-by^ he would ask me down there for a month's shooting 
among the blackcocks." 

" I wish he would, with all my heart," said the doctor, 
brightening at the idea ; " I would willingly pay carriage 
for everything you could kill." 

" Ah ! " said Miss Emily ; " that was what he meant, then, 
when he talked of the Grampian Hills." 

" Emily ! " exclaimed Miss Plufty. " When did you hear 
Lord Orville talk about the Grampian Hills ? You don't 
know him, even by sight." 

" Did I say anything about Lord Orville ? I was not 
thinking of what I was talking about. Pray let us leave 
the table ; what an age we have been at dinner. I wonder 
whether it rains. Do you think it will be fine to-morrow 1 " 

" I hope it will," said Miss Plufty, *' for Augustus says Mr. 
Courtney talked of calling ; and perhaps he may bring Lord 
Orville with him." 

Miss Emily's heart gave a sudden flutter, that sent her 
eyes towards her dessert-plate with becoming confusion. 

" I declare, Emily blushes," said her brother. ** She has 
made up her mind, I see, to be Lady Orville. In that case, 
however, you should have been walking with me this morn- 
ing, Emmy, instead of playing the romantic at that drunken 
blacksmith's cottage ; you would have had an opportunity, 
then, of opening your battery upon the hero, for I met him 
in the lane not five minutes before I came in to dinner." 

" Yes ; and your stopping that five minutes to talk to him 
spoiled the heart,"j said the doctor. " Did you not perceive, 
my dear, that it was not so hot as it should be, and that the 
stuffing, too, was a little heavy ? " 

Miss Emily durst not trust her voice with any reply to her 
brother's raillery : the allusion to the cottage had alarmed 
her as much as his mention of having met Lord Orville had 
delighted her. It must have been just after the " interesting 
stranger " had taken leave of her : he had turned down the 
lane — it led to Cambridge — ergo, he and Lord Orville must 
be one and the same individual. Kow, at any rate, she had 
an advantage over her sister — she had made the first impres- 
sion ; and, in lovers* creeds, first impressions are always a 
leading article of fsuth. Then, too, she trembled to think 
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liow strange, how myBtenons it would have appeared, had 
Augustus happened to pass by the cottage a few minutes 
sooner, just when Lord Orville — for it must, indeed, be he 
himself — ^was looking in her face with such beseeching eyes. 
In short, she found herself, to her most exquisite delight, 
plunged .all at once into the perplexities and uncertainties^ 
and *' conflicting emotions,'* as is the orthodox phrase in such 
cases, of a secret attachment. Yes, secret ; fcHrshe had made 
ufp her mind it must be kept secret, lest the tyranny of her 
parents — for all heroines have tyrannical parents— or the 
jealousy of her sister — ** a cruel sister she "—should forbid 
its continuance. She forgot that it was not very likely any 
objections wouM be raised by any one connected with her 
against an acquaintance with Lord OrviQe, whatever might 
have been alleged against the slightest knowledge of Mr. 
Shirley. But when was common sense ever yet on terms 
of good-fellowship with romance 1 Not that we wish to 
quarrel with romance ; it is, after all, in our eyes, at least, 
a more natural and a more excusable Ruling or feeling in the 
young than that worldly, calculating spirit of self-interest 
aikd self-aggrandizement which it is the tendency of all the 
modes of modem society, and the whole range of modem 
fiction, to inspire. Mothers need no kmger be afraid that 
modem novel-reading may make their daughters romantic, 
a» far as the sighing for love and a cottage may be concerned. 
"No; it may make them affected, artificml, pedantic, woridly- 
lidded, ambitious ; it may inspire them with a desire to 
secure the enjoyments of wealth or the distinctions of a 
leader in some circle of fashion, real or pretended, metro- 
politan or provincial, and to obtain them by the triffing 
sacrifice of marrying a man they care nothhig about, in 
<^er that they may be privileged to make themselves con- 
spicuous by receiving the attentions of admh'ers more to 
their fancy ; but as to engendering in them any dangerous 
disregard for outward splendours, or any tmdue prepossession 
in favour of the suggestions of the heart over the considera- 
tioiis of dress, dissipation, and precedence, there is not any 
iTsk to be apprehended. 

Miss Emily Eleonora's romance, however, had been derived 
less from the novefe than the poetry of the day, on which so 
many young ladies, who affect to be too wise for novel-read- 
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ing, form their tastes, their minds, and characters ; and eyea 
that romance was in itself more amiahle than Miss Plufty'9 
worldliness. Whether " the hero of the cottage" were acta* 
ally Lord Orville, or Mr. Shirley, or Mr. anybody else, it 
was with himself that she was really captivated. She wished 
he might be Lord Orville, because she had, ever since she had 
heard her brother talk of that young nobleman, made him a 
sort of ideal personification of what she fancied would con^ 
stitute a most delectable lover ; for with young ladies like 
Hiss Emily EleonoiH, it is always the lover they are delink 
ating, never the husband ; but, should it have been proved U^ 
her, at that moment, that he was only Mr. Shirley, she would 
stilly under her present impressions, have exclaimed, — 

" Fame^ wealth, and tiUes, what are ye to love 1 " 

and would have been just as often popping her head behind 
the window-curtains in the course of the evening, and ex- 
amining the cloudy sky and the misty-looking moon, to sed 
whether they portended foul or &ir weather for the next day* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE curate's JOUKNAL. 

We have been a little cheered to-day by seeing Margaret 
in her new gown. She looked charmingly in it ; but she 
took it off again as soon as we had told her how well it 
became her, for she has resolved not to put it on, in earnest^ 
till New- Year's Day, and then she will go to church in it. 
Every night she brings me her little account of the expenses 
of the day : it is wonderful how small a sum she makes suffice. 
We have come to a resolution, however, to go to bed at eight 
o'clock, to save fire and candle. It is no great sacrifice, for I 
can compose my sermons, and enter into holy meditations, as 
well in the dark as in the light ; and my daughters often talk 
to each other in bed till midnight. 

We have, it seems, such a stock of potatoes, turnips, and 
cabbages, with the remnant of the bacon into the bargain^ 
that we want little more than flour, and Margaret thinks we 
may get six or eight weeks over without contracting any 
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debts. If she can contrive this, it will certainly be a master- 
piece of good management. We are now, also, in daily hope 
of Mr. Shirley's performance of his promise, as a man of honour, 
in sending me back my cash. Sometimes I feel a momentary 
distrust of his steadiness ; but if Margaret perceives this, 
she is ready to scold me. Notwithstanding her disapproba- 
tion of his profession, she will not hear a word derogatory to 
the character of this young player. He is very often the sub- 
ject of our conversation. The girls talk of him incessantly — 
more especially Lucy : his acquaintance has been, indeed, quite 
an event in the uniform retirement of our life ; it will, I dare 
say, furnish matter for our discourse for six months after he 
has left this part of the country. It is amusing to see how 
angry Margaret is when Lucy slyly throws out any sarcasm 
against the stage, by way of drawing her into a reply. She 
then repeats all she has ever heard or read of concerning the 
elevating tendency of dramatic poetry; of the wealth and 
honours celebrated performers have gained; and the high 
society they have been admitted into. She adds that no 
doubt Mr. Shirley is an excellent player, his figure being so 
much in his favour, and his language so elegant, and so 
correct. 

"Yes," replies Lucy, laughing, "he said you were an 
angel." 

" And you too," cries Margaret. 

" Yes," continues Lucy ; ** that was, that you might not be 
without a fit attendant." 

While they thus joke and rally each other, I cannot help 
listening to them, poor things, with all a Deither's anxieties. 
What prospect have I of seeing them fixed before I die 1 
Margaret is fit for anything. She is pretty, graceful, an 
excellent manager, and well-taught in everything that I could 
instruct her in ; but all Creykedale know^ that we are poor, 
— that is quite enough for us to be thought nothing of ; and 
there is scarcely even a tradesman in the place who would 
give his consent to his son's marrying her. The only advan- 
tage she derives from her pretty face and sweet voice is, that 
everybody looks at her and listens to her with pleasure. Mr. 
Allspice, for example, when she paid him his money, made 
her a present of a pound of almonds and raisins, and told 
her how sorry he was that he had been obliged to press me 
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for payment ; nay, what was more, lie added, that if I chose 
to continue dealing with him, he would willingly give me 
credit till Easter. I am sure he would not have said as much 
to me if I had paid the bill myselfl 

But, alas ! if I were to die, who would take the charge 
of these poor orphan girls — who? — do I ask myself the 
question ? 

He who calleth himself " a father of the fatherless." " He 
will fulfil the desire of them that fear Him. He, also, will 
hear their ery, and will save them." 



tt 



CHAPTER XV. 

AN UNEXPECTED RENCONTRE. 
The morning lowered. 



And heavily in clouds came on the day, 
Big with the fate of Caesar and of Bonie." 

— In other words, the morning, so important to Miss Emily 
Eleonora Plufly's happiness, arrived, in the form of that 
amiable melange of drizzle and fog, yclept a Scotch mist. 
She, however, found out that it was rather mild than 
otherwise, and prepared accordingly to sally forth at her 
accustomed hour. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Plufly, " surely you are not going 
out in such a dark, dull, drizzly day as this ]" 

"Oh," replied Miss Emily- 



" * I like this warring of the elements, 
It suits the gloomy temper of my soul. 



I n 



"Don't talk such nonsense, Emily," said her mamma sharply, 
" It does not suit the temper of mine at all to let you go out 
in such weather, spoiling all your things ; — your velvet 
pelisse will not be fit to be seen on Sundayi" 

** I will put on my cloak," said the young lady, consoling 
herself for the necessity by remembering that there were 
" some forms that could not be disguised." In fact, hers was 
exactly of the tall and taper description which looks well in 
that sort of envelope so trying to ladies of a more dumpy 
stature. Accordingly she equipped herself very becomingly 
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ct la Siberienne ; then, turaing to her sister, said, Id as care* 
less a tone as she could assume, resting her hope of an answer 
in the negative on account of the weather ' — 

" AVould you like to walk, Augusta, I am only going to 
Betty's cottage 1" 

" No, indeed," repHed Miss Plufty ; " I am not so fond of 
going to cottages at any time ; and such a day as this cer- 
tainly will not tempt me ; — besides, though it is not Tery fit 
for ladies to be seen out of doors in such weather, it may 
not be bad enough to keep gentlemen, in: the house ; and as 
it is possible Mr. Courtney, and even Lord Orville, may call, 
I should not choose to be out of the way." 

" You are quite right, my dear," said the prudent mother, 
*' and I think it is rather foolish in JSmily to go out when 
we expect visitors." 

The conscious fair one, thus rebuked, exhibited at that 
moment a picture of irresolution very like that of the patient 
animal that.found himself between two bcmdles of hay. If 
the " interesting stranger" should indeed prove to be Lord 
Orville, and she should miss seeing him at the Bectory, by 
running to take the chance o£ meeting him at the cottage !-^ 
bat if it should be only Mr. Shirley — for one or the other she 
had made up her mind it must be, — why, the% it behoved 
her the more to go, because she certcdnly could never hope 
to see him by staying at home ; and he would be so disap- 
pointed, and it would be base and cruel to sacrifice him to 
Lord Orville, merely because his lordship was richer; for 
more amiable, she had already made up her mind, no eoe 
could be. So, in the true spirit of romance, she decided on 
the irrational side of the question, palliating her obstinacy, 
which seemed somewhat unaccountable in the eyes of her 
mamma and sister, with an excuse that she had promised 
" poor Betty" to settle about getting het little girl into the 
sdkooL 

" And I have got a fVook for her, too," E^e added, '^ made 
out of my last yearns merino, and she expects it to-dsiy ; and 
the poor child will be so diai^ointed, and so will Betty too, 
and I cannot bear to break anything like an appointment, 
even though it may not be made exactly in words." 

The condusien of her Speech, at any rate, was true esough ; 
saA, Bcurcely believing her good fortune at having suoeeeded 
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in seonring and aoeoantiDg ^^r her solitary walk, she aet fortk 
jxpon it in a delightful flatter of expectation. 

^ I shall send the umbrella for jou if the rain oomes oUf 
SB I think it will ; but, at all events, do not be too late far 
dinner/' said Mrs. Plufly to her as she was going oat ; theft 
taming, when she had timt the door, to her eldest danghtety 
she flmahed her speech with *' Poor Emmy ! she has a good 
hearty that's certain ; she looks as haj^y to go to Betty^s 
cottage, en & kind errand, as many ghrls would at going to a. 
party at the Vice-Chancellor's." 

^' Well, I must say I think it is yery foolish," said Mhs 
Plufty, ^ to go poking about among poor people, running tb» 
risk of catcbong fevers^ and calling them oS their work, and 
making them lose their time ; and after all they never really^ 
like one a bit the better for it. They think of nothing hvdk 
what they can get by making up dismal stories ; — ^besides, it^ 
is so like a pareel of evangelical misses ; it may be all very 
well for girls like the Slender^ but I do declare, I think it 
is quite iaoonfiistent &« the doubters of a High-Choreh dig« 
nitaiy like pi^ittr" 

The elements seemed to £xvour Miss Emily's heroism, for, 
by the time she had proceeded a quarter of a mile on her 
way, the day cleared, and a light breeze assisted the sun, 
struggling through the clouds, to drive off the rain and 
disperse the fog. She quickened her pace involuntarily — 
yet, arrived within sight of the cottage, she slackened it ;: 
she wondered whether she was earlier than the day before^ 
No young woman was ever yet conscious of an appointment 
without an instinctive shrinking from the possibility of being^ 
the flrst to arrive at the place of rendezvous. She had salved 
over to her conscience the rencontre she was anticipating,. 
under the pretence that she had actual bnsines at the cottage^ 
but she ooold not disguise £rom herself that certainly she 
should not have turned her steps towards it that morning' 
had she been sure of seeing no one under its roof but its 
humble oeeupants. 

Availing herself of her habit of &miliarity with the place^ 
she went through the little side-gate to enter at the bade- 
door, as she was in the habit of doing, it saving a few &tep» 
of distance; but lol as she glanced her eyes towards the 
leaded oasemeni that looked upon the Uttle plot of garden^ 
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she indistinctly saw, with his back to it, a male figure, seated 
by a lady, who had also her back to the window, but whose 
bonnet being off, exhibited a graceful head, partially covered 
with a small lace cap, from which two or three ebon ringlets 
strayed down her slender neck of ivory whiteness. The 
gentleman had his arm round her waist, and she ever and 
anon reclined her head upon his shoulder, and seemed, by 
the raising of her handkerchief towards her eyes, to be in 
tears, whilst her companion was as evidently in the act of 
consoling her. 

What a sight for the astonished Emily Eleonora 1 She stole 
into the house to ask Betty who the lady was, for the gentle- 
man she too surely felt mudt be the same she had seen the day 
before, and all her thought was to learn the name of her rival, 
and then to return home unseen, and bury within her own 
breast the entire history of the meeting — the parting — ^the ap- 
pointment — the disappointment ; all, in short, and everything 
connected with the treacherous, the ungrateful Lothario 
who, most likely presuming on her being kept at home by the 
weather, was thus paying his devoirs, and uttering perfidious 
protestations to some equally credulous object, in the very 
same spot, nay, in the very same chair — ^for there were but 
two in the room, — where he had sat and " sighed and looked 
unutterable things." 

It seemed as if every living thing belonging to the cottage 
had disappeared to leave the lovers to themselves. Betty 
was nowhere to be seen — the children were all out of the 
way — even the cat was missing — and the sound of the anvil 
was not to be heard. 

Miss Emily Eleonora felt very awkwardly situated. She 
durst not go back as she had come in, by the side-gate, for 
fear of being seen as she passed the window ; she durst not 
open the front door lest she might draw attention to her 
exit ; she durst not stay where she was, for fear of being 
discovered, and appearing in the contemptible character of 
a listener. Even as she stood deliberating, she was pained 
by involuntarily hearing words never meant to meet her ear — 
and certainly in the frame of mind in which she was at that 
moment, not the most musical that could have fallen upon it. 

" Can you imagine, my dear Julia, that I do not feel for 
you!" said the gentleman^ ''have I not told you that my 
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affection is unaltered 1 Be but advised by me, and all may 
yet be well." 

The lady sobbed out, "We have never been separated 
before — ^it is the first time I have felt the misery of conceal- 
ment." 

Miss Emily Eleonora*s hair stood on end. She had grati- 
tude enough, whilst she heaved a sigh of sympathy for the 
young person with whose secret grief she was thus involun- 
tarily become acquainted, to put up a prayer of thankfulness 
that the case was not her own. 

"Who has felt the misery, the disgrace of your concealment 
more than I have done," said the young man, in a tone of 
reproach ; "but I will not wound you, my beloved, by any 
further allusion to the past — our troubles will soon be over." 

Poor Miss Emily felt a faintness coming over her ; she 
feared she might fall to the earth, yet to give her faithless 
incognito one reproachful farewell look, and sink insensible 
at his feet, would be something so effective, so entirely en 
regie, that instinctively she rushed, or rather staggered into 
his presence, and beheld Clement Courtney 1 The relief this 
discovery afforded her entirely dispelled her momentary 
indisposition. He started up, evidently much embarrassed. 
** Miss Emily," he exclaimed, then, recollecting himself, he 
came towards her, and taking her hand, asked after the 
family, and professed his admiration of her courage in ven- 
turing out in such weather ; forgetting that the same remark 
might apply to his companion, who, drawing her shawl hastily 
around her, and turning her head away, seemed resolutely 
determined to get by heart the rules of the Temperance 
Society, which Jim Blacksmith had, in a drunken frolic, 
nailed against the wall near the window. Miss Emily's 
remaining paleness gave place to a deep tinge, as she repeated 
the urgency of her business with Betty and her little girl. 

"I fear you will have to wait some time for the good 
woman," said Courtney, " as we have been obliged to do, for 
the worthy knight of the anvil — he is at the public house 
as usual ; Betty sent her children for him, one after another, 
till out of patience with none of them coming back, she 
dragged the youngest hope of the family out of the cradle, 
and set off with him in her arms : so, here we are, waiting 
her husband's good pleasure to put a lynch-pin in the wheel 
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of our obaise, wbiok okose to break down j oat as we turned 
the comer of the lane here." 

Mifls Emilj, very thankful she had got off so well, said 
iibat in that oase she would not wait, as she should be 
ezpeeted at home ; and with a glance at the lady, who was 
sdll busy with the Temperance Society, and a smiling ^'good 
morning ** to Courtney, she turned towards home, all amaze« 
mettt at the scene she had witnessed, and the ease with 
which Courtney, at first so evidently annoyed at being inter- 
rupted in his tete-drt^te with his fair companion, had after- 
wvurds included her with himself in the we and our, which so 
peifectly indicated their familiarity with each other. There 
was something, too, in the young lady's figure— slight and 
delicate though she seemed, which struck !Mlas Emily 
ISeonora^ in the glance she gave it, ere so closely enveloped 
in the shawl, as being more like that oi a married woman 
than of a girl, such as she evidently was in years. 

" Twas strange, 'twas passing strange," Miss Emily 
Eleonora mentally exclaimed — all heroines are in the habit 
of mentally exclaiming ; she did not, however, '' ev^ and 
anon vow revenge^** tat contented herself with drawing a 
very rational inference from what she had seen and heard ; 
viz., that neither her aster nor herself need give themselves 
any further trouble concerning Clement Courtn^, in the 
way of matrim(my. It was quite evident that his thoughts, 
whatever they might be, on that interesting subject in 
general, did not point to the Eectory in particular. As she 
was considering within herself whilst she retmamed upon her 
steps (it is well occasionally to use foreign idioms, it shows 
that one has travelled; or, if the reader be old-&shioned 
enough to like plain English better, we will say, as she went 
back by the same way that she came), she met poor Betty all 
in tears, her baby in her arms, her toalkable little ones 
dragging at each side of her. 

" Why, Betty, what's the matter 9 ** she asked, with real 
fi^eling, for certainly no one at that moment was within sight 
or hearing to motive either her manner or her tone. 

^ Matter, miss, why there's always summut matter with 
me, I think; though, to be sure, as to that I mayn't be worse 
off than my neighbours; but there's that good-for-naught 
husband of mine — though if it was not for that there nasty 
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^'Oat and Bag^pipes," li6 wouldn't be so bad neitber^-^^-^mt tbere 
he is at this time o* day, wh^i be should be at his work^ 
drinking and singing like a trobper ;-^-and as for that, be eaa. 
sing well enough, to be sure, when he's sober — he might 
have been clerk at Qormanton, years ago, if he'd kept him- 
self steady." And here Betty wept a&^sh at the thought of 
the honours he had cast away, by the too active indulgence 
<rf bis social propensities. 

** Well, Betty,** jaid Miss Emily, good-nttturedly, ^ cheer 
mp ; you know it is not anything new, perhaps James "-*Hshe 
never eaUed Mm Jim^ it sounded so ynlgar — ^' may see his 
cmr in time." 

^ I don't know what he'll see, miss; he often says he sees 
tyoobla ; and I thinks to myself sometimes that his drink 
will get the better of him, strong as he is, and that he wiM 
be going aS in hi^pyplexy, and then what will become cf 
BQe a poar« hms widow-woman with all these little oneef^ 
And here she wept afiresh, and kissed the baby ;<«-o^ and then, 
he's making 4!uir biggest lad as bad as himself : I sent hnn 
for his &ther, because young Mr. Courtney's chaise bn^ 
down just by our door, and it would have been a very good 
job, for Mr, Courtney always pays handsome like, for every- 
thing; and, to be sure, instead of coming back himself, what 
does he do but keeps the lad along with him, and there I 
found him, his little head in a pint-pot, just like his father — 
the woe's me ! as old cock crows, young one lams — ^bad 
laming for him and for me too, — ^but that's always our Jim's 
way; if anybody gives him a shilling, he's sure to clap 
another to it, to spend in drink ; so we are none of us the 
better for anything he gets ; — though, to be sure, for the matter 
of that, he's fluent enough, with what he gets, when he keeps 
himself sober. I often says if he'd been a great lord, we 
might all of us have eaten gold, if we'd a-fancied it." 

'^And who gave him the money to-day, that he has made 
such a bad use oiV said Miss Emily, no way indifferent to 
the poor woman's grievance ; for, unlike her sister, she 
thought the poor women had as good a right to complain as 
the rich, and even to stand, sometimes, for ten minutes 
together, with their hands before them, without being 
rebuked for wasting their time, by the privileged idle, who 

'' Just de Dothing all the day," 
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and that for day after day, to the end of their lives. The 
answer rewarded her for the disinterested sympathy that had 
prompted her questiou. 

"Why, miss, it was that nicest young gentleman. Mr. 
Nerval, him as you met at our house yesterday." 

Miss Emily coloured up to her eyes at the plainness of the 
statement. 

*' He was with us again, afore ten o'clock this morning, 
and he kept fretting himself about weather, and talking 
about stars being unlucky; but I did not know what he 
meant ; for, as for that, it wam't likely he could see stars at 
that time o'day. However, he stayed, and stayed, and kept 
looking out of door every minute, like, till he see'd young 
Mr. Courtney's chaise a-breaking down, and then he went 
to ask him if he could help him, and when young Mr. Court- 
ney said it was nothing, and he had better say naught about 
it at Cambridge, like, he just talked and laughed a bit with 
him, and the young lady, like, and then he went away ; but 
be seemed to have a strange mind to stay, and he kept a- 
looking back, and a-talking to himself as long as he was in 
sight of house." 

Miss Emily's heart swelled as Betty spoke, — whether with 
regret, or pleasure, our female readers must determine; we 
ourselves opine that it might be a mixture of each. 

Betty was quite physiognomist enough to see that her 
theme was pleasing to her hearer; so she wisely continued it. 

" Poor young gentleman he seemed so disappointed, some- 
how ; he axed a power of questions about you, miss; and I 
told him what a nist young lady you was — I'm sure I may 
well say so." 

" Oh, Betty," said Miss Emily, extracting her purse from 
her reticule, *' but you must not talk about me to strangers ; 
— besides, he could have no interest in hearing anything 
about a person he has only seen once ; I suppose, however, 
he did not pay much attention to what you said." 

" Yes, miss, but he did, though ; and he kept repeating 
verses, like ; he often does, when he comes — ^he knows such 
a power of fine speeches, and songs too, and sometimes he 
makes my Jim sing; and then he takes him off to the very 
moral of him. Sometimes he's as merry and light-hearted as 
if he was one of us poor folks ; and sometimes, to be sure^ 
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he's grand and dull, like, as if he was a lord — and he may be 
one for aught I know." 

" He may, indeed," thought Miss Emily ; and with fresh 
hopes of the eligibility and feasibility of her conquest, she 
took leave of Betty by putting a shilling into her hand, and 
returned to the Rectory. 

On her arrival at home she put on an unusual degree of 
vivacity, in order to hide the disappointment she could not 
but feel at the failure of her expedition, and related her 
meeting — so diflferent from that which she had secretly anti- 
cipated — with Clement Courtney and his companion. Miss 
Plufty's complexion became almost as purple as her father's 
at her sister's recital. 

" Well," said she, ** I do think that Blacksmith's cottage 
is quite a nuisance : I am sure it is a meeting-place." 

Miss Emily felt her cheeks catch a tinge of her sister's 
-warmth. ** It is abominable in that Betty," she continued, 
" to allow it ; and very odd in Mr. Courtney, I think. What 
kind of a young lady can she be, to go and sit with him in 
such a place as that !" 

**Why, sister, as to that, I have told you it was an 
accident." 

" O yes, I daresay — I admire such accidents ; I suppose 
it's quite accidental too, that Mr. Courtney himself has 
scarcely been in our house three times the last three weeks, 
and used to be here every day — morning, noon, and night. 
I'm sure he's welcome enough to keep away, for me, and that 
I shall take pretty good care to show him.** 

"It is very provoking, to be sure, my dear," said the 
prudent mother ; " but as to showing him that you are vexed 
about it, I certainly should not, if I were in your place, 
make any sort of difference in my behaviour to him ; it 
would, perhaps, only make him fancy you were mortified ; 
and that is not at all the way to bring him back again." 

" No," said Miss Emily— 

** * Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreaids his light wings, and in a moment flies.' " 

" Who wants to tie him, I should be glad to know ? " 
said Miss Plufty, scornfully ; " perhaps you judge others by 
Toiirself" 

" Well, my dear, don't be angry," said Mrs. Plufty ; " there's 

G 
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no disgrace in eitliw of yoa thiaking Mr. Courtney a yerj 
amiable young man ; with his fortune and connexions^ and 
Us interest too, that might do so much for your poor papa, 
jnat now, when he's so anxious about his expenses, and wants 
io get his new pinery flniahed ; and perhapi^ after all, there 
may be nothing at all in his being at the cottage with a 
ypung lady ; perhaps it was one of the Miss Thorntons, — 
you know he's very intimate with their brother, and he 
IBight be going to dine at the Hall — he very often does ; 
Jkamy says she did not see her face." 

** And why did she turn it away, then ?" said Miss Fluflby 
fluUenly; ''people never hide their faces unless they are 
ashamed of themselves. But, however, it's nothing to me ; I 
don't know why I waste my time in talking about such non- 
sense ;" and tears of mortification gushed into her eyes as she 
concluded. She resumed her embroidery, however, and after 
traversing sundry leaves and scallops with silent perseverance, 
looked up and said, ''What a long time it is since Mr. Muggins 
lias been here : I wonder papa never asks him to dine now." 

" Why, you know, my dear, you girls said the last time 
be was here that he was so vulgar, you were ashamed of Mr. 
Courtney's meeting him at our table ; but, to be sure, he's a 
very respectable man, and very well off too*--and I did hear 
ihat bi3 aunt, the grocer's widow— Fve forgotten her name — 
in Magdalen Lane^ haa left him three or four hundred a 
year more." 

" I heard ao too, this morning," said Miss Plufty ; " Simp- 
son told me whilst she was doing my hair." 

"Well, I think the Doctor ought to invite him," said 
Mrs. Flufty ; " I don't imagine there will be any risk of Mr. 
Courtney's meeting him just now-«*-for as you say, right 
enough, he certainly has not come lately half so often as he 
used to da" 



CHAPTER XYL 

THE curate's journal. 

, ^. ^^^ ®^ event yesterday which has almost effaced from 
W T^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ *^® memorable visit of Mr. Shirley. 
We liad two strangers at church — a lady and gentleman. 
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^Hhej came in late^-^iodeed, it was at €he end of the second 
lesson ; they walked up the middle aisle, and seemed a little 
«K8eonoeTted at finding the service so far advanced. The 
derk leaned fdrward, and beckoned them to come into our 
own pew at the side of the reac^ng-desk. The lady hesi- 
tated, but mj dfiar Margaret had bjthis time opened the 
lioor for them, with her sweet smile, and they acoordingly 
eotered. The hdj was in deep mourning, probably for some 
recent loss, for she wept abundantly during my discourse^ 
which was from the 103rd psalm :-^ 

'' As for man, his days axe as grass ; as a flower of the 
field, so he fiourisheth : 

^ For the wind pasaeth over it, and it is gone ; and the 
place th^eof shall know it no more." 

It was « funeral sermon for the fiither of two poor 
children, doubly orphans by his death, as their mother died 
only a moAtk ego of a rapid consumption, caused by over- 
lieating heoelf last harvest. The uncertainty of life, and 
the neceaaity of omr standing prepared to relinquish the 
objects of our dearest affecticms at a moment's warning, 
when summoned from us to a higher state of being, formed, 
of course, the theme of my discourse, which I concluded with 
« reoommffl:Mlatien of the helpless orphans thus deprived of 
hotib. their natural protectors to the charity of such of my 
panahioners as might be blessed with the means of aiding 
them in their hour ef need. The lady, as Margaret aftep- 
wttrds informed tne, changed colour frequently towards the 
end of my sermon. The gentleman, who was exceedingly 
attentive to her, and watched every turn c^ her countenance^ 
gave her a 8melling*bottle, and suppc»rted her head on his 
shoulder ; but all would not do, and whilst I was giving the 
blessing, my daughter found that she was in a Muting 
atate. The g^itleman was exceedingly distressed, and my 
girls much alarmed. Whilst Margaret took off her gloves, 
and unfastened her mantle, to give her air, Lucy flew to me 
in the vestry to inform me of what had happened. I ran to 
the pew, with my gown half on and half off ; the moment I 
oast my eyes on the poor creature I saw that E^e was within 
a very akart period of becoming a mother — ^yet she did noli 
look older than my Margaret. She was beautiful in her 
state of insensibility; delicate features, long dark eyelashesi, 
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and bair of raven black, that had come down in taking off 
her bonnet, and fell about her temples in extraordinary pro- 
fosioiL I sent the sexton for a glass of water ; she was able 
to swallow a little, and began to recover herself 

** The fatigue of the walk," said she, looking up with a 
sweet consoling expression, in her husband's face. He was 
as handsome as herself, and so like her that they might have 
passed for brother and sister. " We will have a chaise back, 
dear Julia,** said he, adding, as he turned towards me, " I 

suppose, sir, we can get a chaise at the 'Roebuck?'" 

"No nearer, I am a&aid, sir, than Cambridge," I replied; 
" but if you and the lady will condescend to walk to the 
parsonage, my daughters," presenting them as I spoke, 
" and myself will be most happy to afford you a resting- 
place, and such small refreshment as it may be in our power 
to lay before you." 

My poor Margaret blushed, for she felt the responsibility 
of the housekeeper upon her ; and on Sundays we make it a 
rule not to dine at all, but to have an early tea instead. It 
saves trouble, and gives me more time for our school ; 
moreover, it makes me more alert for afternoon service. 
Nevertheless, she begged the lady would come with us, and 
tears of sympathy stood in her own dear eyes as she 
entreated her. The lady looked earnestly at her, and, 
pressing her hand, said, " Yes, I will with pleasure, if it is 
not far ; I feel quite better now — quite happy again ; but I 

certainly durst not venture to walk any distance." " The 

parsonage is close by," said Margaret. ^** Shall I carry 

you?" asked her husband, laughingly. "No, I have given 

you too much trouble already," she replied, with a smile 
that made his countenance radiant in a moment ; " I can 
walk such a little way very well." 

Accordingly we left the church all together. My daugh- 
ters assisted the young lady to take off her cloak and bonnet ; 
meanwhile the young gentleman — for, in £3Eict, though man 
and wife, as they certainly are, they looked mere boy and 
girl — said he would step to the " Roebuck," to get a boy to 
go to Cambridge for a chaise, " and I will order the land- 
lady, if Mr. Slender will excuse the liberty," bowing to me 
as politely as if I had been a bishop, or, at any rate, the 
xector instead of the curate, " to send some little thing or 
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other, wliatever she may have hot, by way of luncheon — ^for 
you will want something, my love," looking towards his 
companion, "and perhaps Mr. Slender does not dine till 
late ; you see, sir, how we presume on your kindness." 

" We could make the lady a cup of tea," said Margaret, in 
a humble tone, and with a downcast look that ought to have 
clouded the brow of innocence. Lucy whispered to her — " Or," 
said she, " if the lady could eat an egg, and a little piece of 

toasted bread, or a morsel of toasted cheese." " O, the dear 

cheese ! a Welsh rarebit, is it not 1 The very thing I could 
like," said the young lady. " How kind you are ! it is so good I" 

" Ah, but my dear Julia, I fear it might not be good for 

you," said her husband, as I believe him to be ; '^ and, 
besides, we will not derange'^ (an odd kind of phrase, I 
thought) "Mr. Slender, as it is Sunday." So saying, he 
darted out of the house, to order something from the 
** Boebuck," — and I was not sorry that he should do so, for 
though, as I told the lady, I hoped she would feel kindly 
welcome to all my humble board afforded, I yet was aware 
it would seem but unpalatable fare to one like her ; and, 
moreover, the preparation of it, small as it might be, would 
have taken my girls away from her, which would have been 
a pity, for they were all eyes and ears — Lucy in particular ; 
they so seldom see anybody, poor things. 

The young gentleman soon returned^ with the information 
that he had sent for a chaise, and ordered something as like 
a dinner as the house could provide on so short a notice. 

" It is very kind in you, sir," he continued, " to permit 
us to eat it in this pretty parlour, among these balsams and 
geraniums, instead of that smoky hole at the * Boebuck.' I 
am sure, Julia, you would have been ill again, there, in a 
minute." 

" O, yes, I should enjoy it a hundred times more here." 

" And a hundred times to that," said the young man, '^ if 
Mr. Slender and the young ladies will favour us by partaking 
of it." 

I assented at once, for I thought ceremony with such 
amiable young people would be ridiculous and unfriendly : 
I told him that, as a general habit, we did not dine on 
Sundays, but that on so unexpected and pleasing an occasion, 
we shonld all be hi^py to break through our accustomed rule. 
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Th» gids Man made the necessary preparations for tlie 
Wtfr and dear Margaret contrived to add somewhat of 
^lagwace to its neatness^ hy mixing a few winter roses with 
the bri^t green leaves of the holly, and patting them in a 
Mule cUna jar in the centre. 

Tk« lady admired everything she saw. '^What pretty 
tabie-Biats ; are they of your own working ? What a pretty 
aimpla shi^ that Insket ; and how delicate those little salt> 
a|MMms of mother-of-pearl — I should like a set exactly the 
aMDe. And how delightfully retired you are here — retired, yet 
not dnlL Is it not a charming place, Heniy 1 it reminds me 
of poor mamma's dairy cottage she was so fond of!" — and 
then the tears came into the poor young lady's eyes, and 
under j«etence of whispering to her some consoling words, 
the young man kissed them away. It was very pleasing to 
see such youthful and innocent attachment. It reminded 
me of my own early happy days, and I could not help 
aij^ing. Fortunately, at tlmt moment the dinner came, and 
ire all sat down to it with cheerful, and I may truly say, on 
our sides, with thankful hearts. 

I had no idea good Mrs. Greensides could have pro- 
dooed half so much in so short a time. We had a 
<^ouple of boiled fowls> with the liver sauce on which she 
much prides herself; a fine piece of sirloin of beef, with an 
i^logy for its having been cut ; a piece of ham, with the 
same apology ; an excellent pigeon pie, which none but a 
very sharp eye in household matters, like my little Lucy's, 
could have seen had been already opened ; potted hare, a 
collared eel, mince pies, and a hot apple tart. It was quite 
a visitation feast ; and, to complete it, there was a bottle of 
very tolerable sherry, and another of still better port. The 
young gentleman apologised for the absence of claret — the 
house afforded none, he said — which I could easily believe, — 
and as to the other light wines he had asked for, neither 
landlord nor landlady knew them, even by name. I assured 
him there was enough, and more than enough ; and that I 
should have been really sorry to have seen anything more, 
as savouring of luxurious exces& He smiled, but made no 
fiirther remark, and I then implored a blessing on this 
unexpected meal, in perhaps a longer grace than ordinary, 
for my heart was filled with thank^lness^ The young lady 
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and gentleman were, however, very decorous in their atten- 
tion to it. 

Oar repast irss abundfttttly seasoned with innocent mirth : 
the gentleman, after taking a glass of wine with me, and 
thanking me f&t the honour, ae he was pleased to express it^ 
of my company, turning to his wife, said, ** Why, Julia, this 
18 the first dinner-party we have given since we were 
married, is it not V The young lady coloured very deeply, 
and cast, wlMt I thought a reproachful look at her husband ; 
xievertheless she smiled the moment after, and said, ^At 
any rate, I hope it w^ not be the last, as far as Mr. Slender 
and thesi) young ladies are concerned;" and she held out her 
hand to Margaret, who seemed to have become, even on so 
short an acquaintance, quite a favourite with her. She' 
looked, perhaps equally Mndly on Lucy ; but Margaret sat 
next h&t* 

But, alas I all' humani pleasures are short^-^hilst we were* 
in the hei^ of our hilarity, and our unforeseen intercourse* 
every minute assuming more and more of the air of old 
acquaintancediip, the chaise drove up to the door, and we 
were compelled to separate. To say the truth, I felt relieved 
from some anxiety at the sight of it, for the young lady^s 
situation seemed so critical that I did not feel quite easy 
whilst she was in the house, lest she should, by some mis- 
chance, find herself compelled to remain under the roof of a 
stranger, at a moment when she would naturally have pre- 
ferred her own house. On going away she took a pearl ring 
from her finger, and slipped it into Margaret's hand : " Wear 
this," said she, "for my ssJce; I trust we shall meet again." — — 
" It would be a gpeat happiness to me," said Margaret, " but 
I cannot hope it ; I feel we are so differently situated ; but 
if ever we do meet again, you will see how I value your" 
gift," and she kissed it with tears in her eyes, and put it on 
her finger. How warm, how beautiful are the feelings of 
youth, when unchecked by the artificial habits of society — the 
suggestions of that cold and narrow prudence which it is the 
business of the world to incalcate. 

We all shook hands at parting as affectionately as if we 
had been relations, instead of chance acquaintance, of three 
hours' standing ; and when the chaise drove ofij Margaret 
turned away, to conceal, perhi^s, the lonely feelings of her 
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heart ; for, after all, to young people society seems the chief 
good, and I am quite aware that the tenderest father cannot 
be to a girl like a companion of her own age and sex ; but 
whatever sad-complexioned thoughts these reflections might 
have given rise to in either of our bosoms, they were 
speedily put to flight by Lucy, who, rushing in — for she had 
lingered longest at the door for a parting nod, — exclaimed, 

" guess where he told the chaise-boy to drive to." " To 

Cambridge, most likely," I replied, for poor Margaret could 

not speak. " 'No; not actually to Cambridge, but very near 

it — to Barnwell ; and who do you think to, there 1 "Why, to 
Mr. Shirley's, at Barnwell, the first house behind the trees, 
on the right-hand side coming in^-only think ! You do 
not think they can be players too, do you, papa V* 

" I hope not, my child," I replied ; " it does not seem very 
probable : perhaps they are relations of Mr. Shirley's. I 
think the young lady has a look of him — still it is not likely 
that he should have relations in the rank of life they evi- 
dently belong to." "Perhaps they may be friends, or 

intimate acquaintance," said Margaret; "players, you say, 
dear papa, often have friends of rank superior to their own." 

Still we were amazed how it could be ; but there was no 
time to comment on the matter, for the ^t bell was ringing 
for afternoon service, and I had to hurry into the church, 
with more betrayal of haste than was seemly to my office or 
agreeable to my feelings. 

I found a guinea in the poor-box — it must have been put 
there by the stranger, for the orphans, and I shall dedicate 
it to their use accordingly. Our cup of tea was enlivened 
by our chat about our guests. " How beautiful the lady is," 
said Margaret ; " I have seen some one like her, yet I cannot 

think who it is." " I never saw anybody like her," said 

Lucy, " or anything but some of the pictures in the * Keepsake' 
that Mrs Tittup lent us last year ; and such pictures are not 
a bit like real people, you know ; — and then, what a beautiful 
little hand she has !" 

" Yes," said Margaret, looking at her pearl ring, which, 
indeed, she had not ceased to admire from the moment she 
had put it on her finger, "this pretty ring looks very 
different on my hand firom what it did on hers." 

" Nay," said Lucy, affectionately, " you have as pretty a 
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little hand as anybody — it is not quite so white as the lady's, 
but then, consider how much more work it does — good little 
hand,** and then she kissed it, and Margaret kissed her, and 
they began again to talk and wonder who the lady and 
gentleman could be, and what possible connexion they 
oould have with Mr. Shirley. " It shows he is respectable, 
at any rate," said Margaret ; " for, certainly they cannot have 
anything to do, themselves, with the players.'* 

I was rather surprised that the gentleman had not 
mentioned his name or residence, but, perhaps it never came 
into his head. The occurrence has, however, supplied my 
girls with topics for conversation for six months to come ; 
and when I see how much I have written about it, I am 
ready to think that I myself live in seclusion till I am as 
much astonished as they are with any incident, however 
trifling or unimportant in itself, that breaks the uniform 
tenor of our day. The fact is, that the thought of my 
journal &lling into their dear hands when I may be no 
more, tempts me unconsciously into amplif3dng on little 
matters, that it may interest them to look l«ick upon. 
Lucy calls it the " Creykedale Chronicles," and says it will 
make a volume as big as Holinshed ; " and who knows," she 
goes on, ^'but one ^ay it may be lodged in some of the 
grand libraries at Cambridge, and consulted and quoted, like 
any other curious old manuscript." 

Whatever it may be, it is all I shall ever have to leave my 
poor girls ; and there is something gratifying to me in the 
thought that it may serve to keep the remembrance of me 
alive in their hearts ; that the joys and sorrows therein 
depicted will draw forth their correspondent smiles or tears ; 
and that t^he tenderness for themselves, which they will 
trace in every page, will excite in them the same feelings 
towards their father, and preserve his name and image to 
to them long after he himself hath " gone hencC; and is no 
more seen." 
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CHAPTER XYIL 

1?HE DINNEE FROM THE " ROEBITCK." 

The appearance of a gentleman and lady at Creykedale 
Church, entire strangers to the c(Higregationy was au event 
in itself quite singular enough to draw forth a number of 
conjectures and comments as to who thej could be, and why 
they should come to hear Mr. Slender, the curate, when they 
might have gone to hear Doctor Plufby, the rector. 

''As for that," said the quiet man at the ''Boebuck,*' 
where, as well as in many other family circles in the village, 
they were discussing the matter, " I dnce heard a bishop 
pr^^ ; and I must say that, bating the lawn sleeves, which, 
ta be sure, looked yery full and handsome, Mr. Slender, to 
my mind, makes quite as good a figure in the pulpit as 
he did." 

" Why, my dear," said his wife, " as to that, Mr. Slender 
told us this' very morning that ' The testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple.' Now, he himself, poor 
gentleman, is as simple as a baby in a deal of things, but 
then, I do believe he is a true Christian, and a doer of the 
Wordj and preaches it to his uttermost; so, you see, it 
pleases the Lord to give him grace and a- blessing on his 
nuiustry." 

** It may be so," replied the husband ; " don't you think, 
my dear, that there piece of beef is done enough ] " 

" Yes, to be sure, it's done enough, for the first time, at 
any rate. We shall most likely have to put it down again 
before the day's out. I wish people would manage to drop 
in at good likely hour% as they used to da Here, now, is 
this here piece of beef, quite a beauty, and nobody but our- 
selves to sit down to it ; and if we had happened not to have 
had a joint in the house, we should have had half a dozen 
customers calling out for it ; but one never knows whether 
one goes too fast or too slow in our line." 

" Well, never mind, my dear ; take the beef before you, 
and then there will be a pair of beauties," said Mr. Green- 
sides, his wit sharpening as he sharpened his carving-knife. 
His jolly, handsome help-mate smiled approvingly at the 
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inside of the sirloin — for, on principle, she never diafigwred, 
as she termed it^ the outside, till the latest moment, — ^in 
came the young gentleman with whom our readers have 
already become acquainted through the medium of '^The 
Curate's JoumaV' and put the whole household on the alert 
by the ¥(uiety and voiubidity of his mrderSr 

'' Mrs. Gre^isidesy good m&nnx^ ! — j€fa, are Mrs. Greene 
side% I presuaM?" 

'* At your service sir ; — ^Betty, a five m the next patlour.** 

*^ "So, no^ mot far me^ best or wont ; the kitchen fire is all 
I care about. In the first plaeS) I want a chaise, and in the 
nexti I want a dumer«" 

" Chaise^ sir^ we ^e not licensed fer ; but there is my 
master's siug^-hotse ^ay, as he goes to market in, a fwy 
comfertabk thing when the head is up, and th« apron pulled 
over your knees ; and as he would drm you himself, I don^t 
tlunk aay of our nei^bours would take* any notiee of it^ 
— that S3, net to inform against ur" 

*' No, my good woman, that wont do ; I mnst have^ w 
regular-built chais^ and a pair of good horses ; so you must 
send to Cambridge instantly £>r one, and let it' take me up 
at Mr. SlenderV And then, as ta dinner, you must send 
oTerythiug you have got in the house there too-^fish, flesh, 
and fowl, — only let everything be good of its kind, and well-» 
dressed, and piping hot And you, Mr. Landlord, may I ask 
wbat wines you have got in your cellar ? What are your 
eldest bins r' 

'* They are all of an age, sir," said the qtdet man ; " they 
were all put up the same year I came to the ' Hoebuok.' " 

** Well, but what have you got in them?" said the young 
man, impatiently ; *•' can you give me anything drinkable V* 

*'l have some last year's port, and a bottle or two of 
sherry, that I laid in ten years ago ; it*s seldom asked for ; 
my customers generally prefer ale." 

^' So much the better for me," said the gentleman, offering' 
his snuff-box to the landlord } '* send me a bottle of each. 
Have yoa any claret )" 

" Never had any, sir ; never saw any— not in my way." 

" Ajiy Frontignac, Lunel, or French wines of any sort f 
Aaj light table wine I Anything lior dMsert 1*^ 
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" Nothing more, sir, but elder and cowslip ; both of my 
good woman's making." 

" Yery excellent, I dare say, but not exactly what I mean," 
and the young man made a slightly wry face ; " however, 
we must make shifib for once with port and sherry." 

The respect of the landlady and Miss Nancy, at this con- 
descension, was visible in their widening eyes and pursed-up 
mouths. As for Mr. Greensides, he was always the same : 
he concluded everybody knew best what suited him, and so 
long as it was praised and paid for, he felt just as much good- 
will towards the customer that ordered a pint of beer as 
towards him who ordered a bottle of wine. 

Mr. Greensides, after all, was a very good sort of man in 
his way ; and really, in these odd-lookiAg times, when, what 
with political cobblers, and poetical weavers, and reforming 
tailors, and missionary sailors, it was something uncommon 
and refreshing to meet with a quiet man who, if nobody 
found fault with his measures, found fault with nobody's, 
except once with his tailor's, when he made his Sunday 
waistcoat too tight for him. 

But, mercy me ! — to use Mrs. Greenside's favourite 
exclamation, — what a bustle was everybody thrown into at 
the ** Koebuck," except the master, by this most unexpected 
order for the dinner and the chaise ! Such clattering of 
plates, such jingling of glasses and bottles, such opening and 
shutting of drawers, and banging of doors, such scampering 
up and down stairs, such looking for all manner of things, 
in every place but where they ought to be, such running 
against one another; the voice of Mrs. Greensides heard 
shrilly above all other loud and uproarious sounds, like the 
boatswain's whistle, piping all hands to the pumps in the 
midst of a storm ! 

" You Betty, put both them fowls and that piece of ham 
into the pot, and clap this here beef down again to the fire ; 
or, perhaps you'll do that, Mr. Greensides, whilst she sets 
potatoes on ; and you can just pop that slice back again, and 
pat it down with the carving-knife, and put a skewer in — 
maybe they'll never see it's been cut ; — and you, Nancy, get 
that pigeon pie out of the pantry, and set it in the oven, just 
to lighten the crust a bit." 

" La, mother I" exclaimed Nancy, who was giving the four 
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table-spoons an extra polish, " that pie has been hotted up 
80 often, it will be as dry as a stick." 

" Yes, my girl, you are right ; just raise up the lid, and 
put a drop of water in for gravy, and scrape that butter off 
that potted hare — it's got so yellow ; a little fresh over it will 
make it look quite nice again. Dear me ! if I had but known 
of this yesterday, I would have had things as they should 
be 1 But who can ever say, when they get up in the morn- 
ing, what's for to happen before they go to bed at night." 

** I'm sure I little thought, when I saw that piece of beef 
smoking on the table, that it would have been taken off 
again without any of us having a mouthful of it," said the 
quiet man, with something like a sigh. 

"Yes, my dear, it shows * many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip,' as my poor mother used to say ; and how true, to be 
sure, them old sayings always is. But, however, all's for the 
best, and so we shall think when we come to touch the 
money — why, it will be a matter of thirty shillings." 

** Without the wine I" added Mr. Greensides.] 

" Yes, and that will be nine-and-sixpence more !" 

" Dear me," said Miss Nancy, ** how rich the gentleman 
must be ! I hope they'll all think the dinner good enough." 

" Why, as to that," said her mother, " Mr. Slender, at any 
rate, won't be very difficult to please, I dare say, poor gen- 
tleman ; nor the young ladies neither ; and this gentleman 
looks very good-natured, as if he could make the best of a 
thing, a-time, by chance. But, however, I must give a sharp 
look among my preserves and pickles, and see what else I 
can make out. What a blessing that I've got that collared 
eel, and the apple pie too, just baked." And so, with odds 
and ends, and one thing or another, the dinner was dispatched 
to the parsonage, and received, as we have seen, with the 
greatest indulgence ; indeed, we may say, " with unbounded 
applause ;" and Miss Nancy set off, as soon as it was safely 
out of the house, full of glee, to walk to Cambridge to order 
a chaise, for which exertion she thought herself sufficiently 
rewarded by the anticipation of riding back in it as far as the 
entrance of the village. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Greensides to her good man, as soon 
as she saw herself quietly side by side with him in the bar, 
and a snug little glass of creature comfort between them. 
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•^ did Tk&t you remark «ometiiing vather pertidor about that 
there gentleman as ordered the dinner 1 " 

" I ean't say I did," replied Mr. Oreensides; ^' I thought 
hiwL good-looking lenough, and civil spoken — ^but, now that 
you sientio!! it, Ithink he had an oddish way with his eyes." 

" No, my dear, thst is not what I meant, that's only a 
«ort of short-sifted look that most of your gentlefolks have 
now-a-days ; I don't know what it's with^«-*people eould see 
£wt enough when I was young; but it was iK>t his eyes I was 
:a-1^inking of, it was his hands." 

*^ What, did you think he was <me of your light-£ngered 
•ones 1 " said the landlord, still with an undisturbed aspect; 
*' pity you sent the silver spoons with the things." 

"Naj, my dear, what he had in his hand might be his 
4»wn, and honestly come by, but I l^ught it was very odd — 
it gave me such a turn ; I think I shoidd have dean dropped 
4own, if I hadn't dinner to think about." 

" What I was it b, pistol ? " asked the landlord, with some- 
thing more approadung to curiosity, than he was in the 
habit of exhibiting. 

'' A pistol ! oh dearr me 1 no*-^^here would have been 
the use of dK>wing » pktd at noon-day, as one may Bay, and 
you standing by the iire, Mr. Greensides, and John Ostler 
in sight, at the stable door ; but how very odd you did not 
aremark it^why, he offered ii to you, when he was a-talking 
About the dinner wine." 

'' I don't zfiimember his offering me anything, but a pinch 
of snuff:" 

" But did you not see anytlung strange in the box ? — it is 
4be box I am meaning all this time." 

" I can't say," replied Mr. Greensides, very quietly, "that 
J law anything in it but the snufi^ which Z thought had too 
mueb of some sort q£ perfumed smell about it to be quite to 
mj liking." 

<*Ay, but the box— the gold box 1 deary me, Mr. Greensides, 
what a man you are for not taking notice of nothing." 

*' Yes, now you m^ition it, I did take notice that the 
box was a gold one, and handsome enough, according to my 
&ncy." 

" Hands(Hne enough! yes, I believe it was— one does not 
9ee such a box as that every day; but, deary me, Mr. Green- 
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mde», didn't joxi remember it U^for my part; I oould swear to 
it among a ^onsand." 

'' More tiiaoi I oould," was the laconic r^ly of the qniet 
man. 

*^ Dear me, Mr. Oveensides, what a deal more notice I take 
of things than you do. Why, there's a picture, inside, of a 
lady almost undressed, undor a tree, «nd a little kmngd with 
wings, a tiokling of her with a heurroiw.^ 

^ How eould you know that % " said the good man, with 
real surprise ; '4t was not open half a minute." 

'< No, my dear," said Mrs. Greensides, with an air of seif- 
complacency, *' but let me alone for finding a thing out-«I 
had a good look in that very box before tcnlay ; I knew it 
again the ^aslant he took it out of his pocket. Why, now, 
my dear, it's the sel&ame identical box as was in that there 
young na&'a greai^coat podsiet as came h^e to see if he 
'CO'uld get vp a benefit — one of the player-folks, from Bam- 
welL Has it not a very odd look with it f My mind muk 
g»Te me ait the time I found it in the pocket, that he hadn^ 
come honestly by it." 

'*! don't see that this here gentleman having it now 
makes anything against the other young chap having it then; 
we might as well fancy that this had not come honestly 
by it." 

" This ! " repeated Mrs. Greensides, with a look of scorn ; 
" what, is there no difference between a gentleman like him, 
that orders port and sherry, and everything we've got in the 
house, and never asks what's to pay, and a poor shabby 
player that didn't even call for a pint of ale? — No; you may 
depend upon it that that box was not in its right place in 
hii pocket." 

'^ Well, it's got back to its right place now, then, it seems, 
soy dear ; so let us hope the young man saw the error of his 
ways, and put it back again himself, before he was found 
out." 

** Well, I'm sure I don't want to be uncharitable, or to 
meddle with other peoples' a£^rs — if nobody talked more of 
their neighbours than I do, why, the world would go on 
quieter than it does. Now, there's poor Mr. Slender, a deal 
of people would say ill-natured things, like, of him and his 
daughters, because of that there young gentleman going there^ 
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and coming here for such a handsome dinner, and, by-the-by, 
when do you think, my dear, we had better send for the 
dashes and spoons ? Most likely the young ladies will keep 
what's left — natural they should, poor things ! Suppose I 
tell John Ostler to step up and see if they've done with the 
things." 

" Better do so, before the chaise comes ; it isn't impos- 
sible that the gentleman may order another bottle of wine — 
and at any rate, it's better to send the bill in betimes ; for, 
as he seems rather harum scarum, and quick, like, in every- 
thing he does, he might forget to pay, if he was in a hurry 
to set off." 

This was a long speech for Mr. Greensides to make, and 
it caused his jaws to ache to such a degree that he was 
obliged to refresh them with a most capacious y^WD, termi- 
nating in a heigh-ho ! ho ! a-ha ! the true diminueindo of 
the gamut of the somnolency that in a few minutes exhi- 
bited its accustomed empire over him, in his evening nap — 
which nap, on a Sunday he always made twice its week-day 
length, because, as he wisely observed, it appeared to him 
that " we are commanded to make the Sabbath a day of 
rest." 
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A LOVE-LETTER. 

It will easily be believed that Doctor Plufty's congregation 
was of a much more imposing description than that of Mr. 
Slender. Grormanton being surrounded by gentlemen's seats, 
their families made a brilliant show around the rector on the 
Sabbath ; and Mrs. Plufty took care that her own appear- 
ance and that of her daughters, as they walked solemnly up 
the middle aisle always one minute before the service com- 
menced, followed by their liveried footman carrying their 
red-morocco gilt-leaved prayer-books, should not be inferior, 
in point either of fashion or expense, to that of the most 
aristocratic of the ladies who honoured them by an exchange 
of dinners once a year. 
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Added to these stationary aristocracies there was generally 
•a very pretty sprinkling of young Cantabs, tempted by the 
love . of novelty to come and look about them among the 
country girls. The Misses Plufty were in the habit of ascer- 
taining at a glance the number and quality of the gownsmen 
in attendance ; and on the same Sunday that the curate's 
daughters had been so surprised at the uncommon sight of 
two well-dressed strangers in their father's congregation, 
Miss Emily Eleonora was much more agitated by beholding, 
immediately opposite to her in the gallery, the young man 
whom she had the day before felt so much disappointment 
in not seeing at the blacksmith's cottage. She imme- 
diately cast down her eyes in a state of the greatest con- 
fusion, which was increased by her sister touching her elbow 
and whispering something, of which only the concluding 
words, " Do you see him 1 " fell on her ear. 

" Yes — no, — I mean yes," replied Miss Emily, faintly. 

" He is alone now, at any i^te," continued Miss Pluffcy. 

I hope papa ^iU ask him to dine." 

How can he?" said Miss Emily, all astonishment at 
her sister's consideration, — " he does not even know him by 
sight." 

" "What are you thinking of?" said Miss Plufby, equally 
amazed at Miss Emily's amazement, and at the same time 
looking towards the object of whom she herself had been 
speaking. Miss Emily's eyes followed the direction of her 
sister's, and found, that they rested on Clement Courtney, 
who was certainly seated "all alone by himself" in a pew 
opposite their own. She coloured still more deeply in 
thinking how unaccountable her reply must have appeared, 
and in her embarrassment she looked up to the gallery 
again, and perceived that the young man with whom it had 
originated was still earnestly regarding her from behind a 
pillar, the concealment of which he seemed glad to avail 
himself of, in order that he might have an opportunity ot 
contemplating her attractions unnoticed. 

" How touching ! — how truly delicate ! " thought Miss 
Emily, with a soft sigh, which, nevertheless, caught her 
sister's ear, and caused her to give her head a slight toss 
as the thought passed through her mind that Emily had not 
been so indifferent as she had affected to be the day before 

II 
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to Clement Oonrtney's proceedings, when she had narrated 
them with such seeming unconcern. 

As soon as the psalm hefore the sermon was given out, the 
" interesting stranger" in the gallery rose to join in it, and 
Miss Emily distinguished above the rest the tones of a voice 
which had lingered in her ear from her first hearing it, and 
which, full ax^ melodious, now made a really scientific addi- 
tion to the somewhat monotonous melody of the village 
choir. 

The vocal performance ended, Dr. Plufty rose, and after 
liaving made his preparatory prayer, and passed his cambric 
handkerchief over his &joe, thereby showing to advantage 
the diamond ring that sparkled on his little finger, he gave 
out his text, " &lver and gold have I none," from which he 
took ooeasion, most eloquently, to set forth all the graces 
and virtues attendant upon poverty, not forgetting to in- 
clude among them, 

''Spare fast, that with the gods doth diet," 

and every oth«r branch of temperance, sobriety, and self- 
denial ; dwelling with such astonishing unction and energy 
on the advantages to be derived to the soul from a rigorous 
keeping under of the body, that many of his simple-minded 
parishioners, gazing upwards on his rubicund complexion 
and portly circumference, felt inclined to pity him for the 
propensity to obesity, which, they imia^ed, must require a 
double share in himself of the abstinence he preached to 
others, in order to keep it even within the limits they 
beheld. 

The doctor's sermons had one merit, for which his con- 
gregation was invariably ready to oommend them, and 
which we ourselves must humbly confess to be a merit in 
our sinful eyes, or ears; they were always short. Their 
brevity was based on many cogent reasons. He did not 
like to fatigue his lungs, or to run the risk of overheating 
himself just before leaving church ; he did not like to keep 
his horses, or his dinner, waiting ; and he did not like to 
incur the most distant possibility of wearying the '^ears 
polite " of any of the barons or baronets, knights or squires, 
who honoured him with their twenty minutes' attention. 
This day his discourse was even shorter than usual ; for he 



had a haunch of venison for diimer ; and the difterence tha^ 
a turn too much miglit make in its fiayour was upon his 
mind all the while he was preaohing. Kev^rtheless, to his 
daughter Emilj, his jiermon appeaa^ed long ; though, when it 
waa oyer, she &lt in sueh a tremor at the thought of meeting 
her admirer in the laiale, thai ahe almost wished it had not 
come to a close. Perhaps it was this tremor that made hear 
drop her prayaivbook j^st as she arriTed at the church 
porch: lortonatelf, the amiable Unknown was already 
staiftoned there, and had the hap^es0 ci picking it up ; 
bvi, the momeot afber, he dr(^)pad it Again, probably owing 
to the canciunstanee <£ having alaekened his hold, to in3ert a 
slip of pi^per between its leaves ; reeoy^rijDg it^ however, very 
dexterously, he presented the one within the other to Misi 
£mily Ekonons with a jgaost significant ILook and gmcefal 
bow, Baying; ^<Ex<»uie mj awkwardness/' Miss Emily 
curtsied, trembled, and oould not ntter a word, even ^ 
thanks, but Mrs. Plufty took the office pn h^?se]£ 

" Very lauoh obliged to jo\Xy sir ; sorry you have had so 
much troiible," 

The young man bowed again, smiled, and ^^-ecUpaed him" 
aeHfj " as the French phrase it, among the crowd. 

"Very genteel-looking young man," said Mrs. Plufly. 
" I wonder who he is ! Your brother would have known, I 
dare say. <Jive the book to Dawkins, my dear." 

'* I have put it in my reticule, nsM^nma," said Miss Emily, 
applying her sm^ing-bottle at the same time ; " it is not 
worth while takiag it out again for such a little way." 

Clement Courtney at that moment joined them, and re- 
ceived, aa Miss Plufty had hoped, an invitation from the 
doctor to partake of the venison. 

^ Venison is one of the ultra-good things that I never 
eat," said Courtney, '^ and I was, moreover, half engaged to 
dine with Orville to-day. I expected to have met hia^ 
here, at church ; but as he has brok^x his promise, I may 
breiUi: mine." Bo saying, he ofi^ei^ his arm to Mrs. Plufby, 
for the doctor was somewhat en<»zmbered with his eanonicab^ 
and was, moreover, lost in amazement that Courtney should 
xiot like venison. 

" I once knew a gentleman," said he, " a very sensible 
jnaoy too, that used to faint away at the sight of a loin of 

h2 
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veal — ^though, with the kidney nicely papered, it is a very 
excellent joint, much better than the fillet — but I never 
before met with any one that did not like venison." 

" It is an idiosyncracy, of which I ought, no doubt, to be 
ashamed," said Courtney, laughing ; " but I never want any 
inducement to dine at the Rectory beyond the society of its 
inhabitants." 

He said this with so much cheerfulness and gallantry, that 
Miss Plufby began to feel all her tender calculations, for 
sentiments they could not be called, respecting him revive, 
and was willing to persuade herself that the scene her sister 
had witnessed at the cottage might have been something 
merely of a benevolent nature, in which the generosity of his 
temper had involved him. 

Miss Emily Eleonora scarcely spoke one word all the way 
home, so occupied was her imagination in divining the 
contents of the mysterious scrap she held, with an in- 
voluntary pressure, tight in her reticule. 

" Emmy, my dear, you are pale to-day," said the anxious 
mother, chagrined at her apparent absence in the presence 
of Courtney ; " you are not quite well ? " 

" I have got a little headache," she replied, again having 
recourse to her smelling-bottle; "but the air will do me 
good." 

" Perhaps you caught cold yesterday," said Clement ; " you 
must have had an unpleasant walk, the air was so damp." 

"Yes, I told her," said her mamma, "that she had better 
stay at home ; but I fancy she had some little secret errand 
— ^she would not tell me what it was " (and here the good 
lady smiled significantly at Courtney, by way of insinuating 
that it was some deed of charity that had called her forth). 

Poor Miss Emily's paleness was, for a moment, superseded 
by a blush, which was deepened to the nearest approach to 
red her complexion admitted of, by a curious sort of arch 
expression on Clement Courtney's countenance, as he looked 
at her and said, "Ah, we all have our little secrets — I'm 
sure I have mine ; don't you think I have. Miss Emily 1 " 

" I do not know, indeed," said she, faintly smiling ; " at 
any rate, I have no business with them, and you may depend 
upon it I shall not try to find them out." 

"Well then, I will be equally honourable," said Clement, 
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laughingly ; " it is a treaty betwixt us then, henceforward, 
we will keep each other*s secrets. I shall astonish you one 
day with some of mine." 

Hereupon Miss Plufty put on a look of gentle reproach, 
tinctured with a suitable mixture of sadness ; but, as they 
just then arrived at the gate of the Rectory, she could not 
exactly ascertain the degree of effect it produced. Turning 
her head, however, with a pensive air, as if to look for her 
papa, she saw that pillar of orthodoxy leisurely advancing, 
accompanied by Mr. Muggins, the wealthy brewer, whom, 
happening to fall in with, on his homeward route, he had, 
mindful of a prudent hint from his wife, invited to come and 
take ** pot luck" with him ; an invitation which, from the 
doctor, might always be safely accepted without any 
danger of BtumbUng on a meagre day. 

" How unlucky ! " exclaimed Miss Plufby to her sister, 
as they were taking off their bonnets, " that papa should 
have invited that Mr. Muggins to-day, of all days." 

" That Mr. Muggins ! why, you know, Augusta, it was 
only yesterday that you were complaining papa never did 
invite him now." 

" No, I did not complain, I only remarked it." 

"Yes, but you remarked it in such a way, as if you wished 
him to be asked ; I'm sure I thought you did." 

" As for that, I don't care one pin about him, one way 
or the other," said Miss Plufty, prudently avoiding any 
observation absolutely disparaging to the compounder of 
malt and hops. "I only think we could do very well 
without him to-day, when Mr. Courtney dines with us." 

" It is singular enough that they should both come at 
once, when it is so long since either of them dined with us," 
said Miss Emily ; " but, at any rate, it would be very 
ungrateful in you to be angry with Mr. Muggins for 
coming, he is always so mighty civil to you ; he takes good 
care to keep you all to himself." 

" I suppose you mean to say," Miss Plufty angrily replied, 
"that I am to have the exclusive pleasure of entertaining 
him, whilst you are laughing and talking with Mr. Courtney. 
I am much obliged to you." 

" Indeed," said Miss Emily, " I am not thinking of Mr. 
Courtney, and I am not in such a humour for laughing 
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and talking as yott may &ncj^ ; indeed I don't know that I 
shall sit down ta dinner at all^ I have got such a dreadful 
headache. But pray make haste and go into the drawing- 
TOfnn, for I dare say mamma is busy with something or other." 

Miss Plufty thought it would be as well, at any rate, to 
have the field to herself for a quarter of an hour, and 
accordingly, having given a parting glance at her countenance 
in the glass, and endeavouring to clear away the cloud that 
hung upon it, she left her sister to herself, much to the 
satisfaction of that young lady, whose impatience to read 
the mysterious billet was such, that she could scarcely wait 
till the door was closed ere she drew it from its concealment. 

It was written in pencil, on a small leaf of gilt-edged 
pttper, apparently abstracted from a prayer-book. 

" Forgive me," it began, " for abandoning myself to a 
{Mission as profound as it is impetuous. Already am I gone 
An age in love. 

'"It came upon me like a mighty storm. 
And in an instant drO¥e me far from shore.' 

"I ought not to have trusted myself again in your presence. 
But yesterday waa such a miserable day of disappointment 
to me ! Yet what right had I to hope ? At this moment 
how different are my feelings ! What a serenity possesses 
me ! I gaze upon that graceful figure, formed by nature 
for the attitude of devotion. It is so dij£cult to kned well 
— Miss O'Neil herself could not do it, she was too tall ; 
you are precisely the height that includes all of dignity that 
can be granted to woman, without deterioratingfrom her 
bewitching softness. I cannot withdraw my eyes-r 

" * Thy image steals between my God and me.' 

Did I deceive myself? or did I, just now, intercept a furtive 
glance, perhaps meant for some happier individual ? but no ! 

'* ' I must not think— that way distraction lies.' 

I will go and retrace the scene of my short felicity. Ah, if 
by some happy coincidence I should be blest, even at a 
distance, with the sight of her who irradiated the humble 
walls whither I so oft retire, 

• " * To chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.' 

What if I should seek this lovely vision even under her own 
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garden walls I 1 aA but one look, one single look, or if 

more,— 

" ' Loose, HOW" and then, h 8catier*d smile, 
And tlukt ru Uve upon/ 

Alas ! the sermcHi is finished 1 Kever, surely, was sermon 
so short before. Tou rise, you move down the aisle ; now, 
favouring fortune, lend me thy wings." 



Miss Emily was so puzzled to decipher thiv epistle, almost 
illegible from the haste with which it had been written by 
the enamoured SYmin, under concealment of the crown of 
his hat, that its incoherencies escaped her notice. 8be only 
oomprehttided that it was, to all intents and pu3rpo8es, a 
love-letter ; and what added to its value as such was, coa* 
sidering she was one of Doctor Plufty's daughters, that, some- 
what strange to say, it was the fixst she had ever received^ 
She felt her existenoe doubled, whilst she deciphered it 
word by word; h^ bosom swelled, the tears gushed into her 
eyes, she pressed the paper to her lips as passionately as 
lover could desire, and then consigned it to mfe custody, as 
near her heart as she could gain access to it. Poor girl ! it 
might be all very ridiculous, but it was no great fiuilt : the 
desire to be beloved is so natural to the ^ fcnninine soul /' 
and youth is so ingenious in deceiving itself-*-it always 
fimcies objects exactly what they ought to be, alwa3r8 fiEincies 
events will turn out exactly as may be wished. After a de^ 
licious reverie of two minutes, she drew the precious me* 
mento forth again ; but ere she had time to read it once more^ 
the dinner-bell rang. " To be, or not to be 1 " " The garden, 
or not the garden?" that was the question; "whether 
'twere nobler in the mind to suffer the stings and arrows" of 
a tormenting curiosity, or to take a bold step at <mce, and 
ascertain the ground on which her future acquaintance with 
her admirer was to stand ? Her resolution was soon formed. 

'^ Mamma," said she, looking into the drawing-room, " I 
have got such a bad headache, I really think I had better 
not go in to dinner. If you will send me a little soup, I 
will take a turn m the garden after it, and if the air does 
goodi I will oome in with the dessert." 
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Mamma thought it best she should do so, and advised her 
to keep herself quiet on the sofa. Miss Plufty, having a 
double inducement to play the amiable with Clement 
Courtney on one side, and Mr. Muggins on the other, 
offered, though somewhat faintly, to keep her company ; but 
this proposition was immediately rejected by Miss Emily 
Eleonora, who assured her that she should feel very uncom- 
fortable at keeping her from table. 

" The fact is," said the doctor, " Emily will be better 
away from temptation, if she has the headache. I believe 
abstinence is the best cure for most disorders, though, thank 
God, I am very seldom obliged to try it ; but a little fruit 
may not do her any harm, so she had better wait till we 
have dined ; for, next to not being able oneself to eat, I do 
not know anything more disagreeable than to see others 
not eat." 

'* It is what I call very unfinendly," said Courtney, " a& 
Bulwer says, in *Paul Clifford.*" 

Just then in came the son and heir, fully prepared not 
to damp his father's appetite by exhibiting any want of it 
himself. 

"Good morning, sir," to his father — "Good morning, 
ladies. Ah, Courtney, how are you? and you here too, my 
XXXellent friend, Mr. Muggins— quite an unlooked-for 
treat. I had expected only our own family party.'* 

" You were pretty sure of an agreeable one in that case, 
sir,** said Mr. Muggins, his formality relaxing under the 
influence of his gallantry to Miss Phifby, and the compli- 
ment to the quality of his ale implied by the style of her 
brother's address. 

** Just in pudding-time, I fancy,** said the Cantab. " I 
nosed the venison as I got off my horse — but, by-the-by, I 
thought Orville might be here ; he hetlf promised me, and I 
saw his grey some way before me ; but then I suddenly lost 
sight of him again.** 

" We would have given him a quarter of an hour's grace," 
said the doctor, " on the chance, if it had not been for the 
venison. Mr. Muggins, will you take Mrs. Plufty ?" 

The brewer bowed, and offered his arm ; Clement did the 
same to Miss Plufty ; the doctor and his son brought up 
the rear, and Emily Eleanora was left to rehearse, before the 
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glass, the attitudes in -which she might be seen to most 
advantage, acddegially looking over the garden- wall *^d, la 
JvUette,^ The very thought of the interview pufc her into 
such a flutter, that she was obliged to strengthen herself 
with a second plateful of soup, after it had been removed 
from table, and a second glass of sherry, after a good 
substantial slice of bread and butter, with which she quickly 
eked out her repast. Then telling Simpson to say she 
did not wish for anything more, she rose from the sofa the 
moment she was left alone, and wrapping her shawl round 
her, in as graceful folds as her hurry would permit her to 
form, she softly stole into the garden, '' to try the benefit of 
the air," and prudently taking the opposite direction to that 
which led in front of the dining-room windows, she arrived 
at an angle, out of sight of the house, where a bench afforded 
her an excuse to herself for stopping to cast a pensive look 
towards the western sky. Scarcely had she time to assume 
the attitude of Juliet, in the balcony, when she heard the 
appropriate apostrophe, 

"Would I were a glove upon that hand V* 

m 

There the quotation ceased, for the quoter suddenly sprung 
upon a heap of stones in the road below ; with a second 
bound, that would have done honour to harlequin himself, 
was at the lady's side, and the next moment he knelt at her 
feet, in the most regular and approved histrionic style. 

Never had Miss Emily Eleonora seen anything on the 
stage half so affecting ; but, alas ! her fears predominated 
even over her admiration ; she could have gazed at him for 
hours, so charmingly in her eyes did this attitude become 
him, but she was aware it might be criticised very differently 
by colder spectators, and she hastily entreated him to rise, 
extending her hands, in her agitation, to assist him, with 
/ such unmistakeable tremor, that the young man could not 
help pressing them within his own, whilst he besought her 
to take courage, and not to rob him of the delight of an 
interview for which he had scarcely dared to hope. 

*' Fortune, thou now hast made amends for all 
Thy past unkindness — I absolve my stars," 

he exclaimed ; and then Miss Emily accounted for the bliss 
she had bestowed upon him, by a statement of her headache. 
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whieb she attributed to the agitation of bis note ; and tben 
he deplored bis precipitation, and entreated ber forgiveness, 
BO humbly^ that sbe could not belp assuring bim be bad 
giyen ber no offence ; and tben be was enraptured again 
with ber sweetness, and so tbey went on, deligbting and 
deligbted. But it bas been observed, from time immemorial, 
even by tbose wbo bave been lovers tbemselves, nay, perbaps 
ever since lovers first began to play the conspicuous part tbey 
always bave done upon tbe stage of life, tbat tbe conver- 
flAtion of tbose same amiable individuals is never interesting 
to any mortal breatbing but tbeir own identical selves. It 
may be inability to ascend to tbe sublimities tbey utter, 
under tbe inspiration of tbeir passion ; it may be envy of 
their superior happiness ; it may be this ; it may be that ; 
but whatever it may be, dear reader, we firmly believe in 
ihe truth of tbe remark, because we feel our own utter 
insufficiency to transfer to these pages, however carefully 
drawn from nature, the hundredth part of the effect 
mutually produced upon Miss Emily Eleanora Plufby, and 
ber unknown admirer, by tbe tender and affecting things 
they said to each other. 

*' Amanda she, Amaadas he/' 

"We therefore crave leave to quit the garden scene, softened 
as it was by the gentle drizzling rain known by the name of 
a " Scoteh mist,*' and to return to the rector's dining-room, 
where a good fire and a warm crimson paper seemed at once 
to give additional lustre to, and borrow fresh brightness 
from, tbe liquid ruby that shone in tbe glasses, and the still 
deeper dye of the rector's nose, as it alternately approached 
itself to the " precious goblet, cup divine," or pointed towards 
the lamp-illumined ceiling, as it imbibed a titillation of 
** Prince s mixture." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BKCTOR IN HIS HAaiSTERIAL CAPACITY. 

It chanced that at the moment a civil feeling of decorum 
prompted us to withdraw from the twilight tSte-d^tete of the 
lovers, to bask in the warm, and, in a culinary point of view. 
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the stin fragrant atmodphere <d the party that were reflecting 
upon their own features in the polished mahogany sur&oe 
of that glory of modem inventions, a set of '^ sympathetic 
dinner- tables ;** the conversation had, oddly enough, turned 
upon Temperance Societies. 

''I confess/' said the doctor, pushing the bottle as he 
spoke, ^ I am no great friend to these new-fangled associa- 
tions ; the fact is, 1 distrust the principle of the thing. Of 
coarse, as a minister aiid a gentleman, I know and feel all 
the impropriety, I may say the deformity, the debasing 
nature of the sin of drunkenness ; and I believe I need not 
say, here, in my own house, and among friends that know 
me so well, how often I have treated of sobriety, and tem- 
perance, and industry, and all that sort of thing, from the 
pulpit ; as, in £&ct, I did, this very day, with a i^cial allu- 
sion to the poor of my own parish ; nor need I say, how 
rigoroQsfy, as a magistrate, I have enforced the penalties of 
the law upon all offenders and defaulters, whatsoever,-*-* 
Mr. Oourfcney, the bottle stands with you, sir,-^in that 
respect. It was but last week I had that incorrigible rascal, 
Jem Bobinson, put in the stocks, for being intoxicated; and 
would you believe it, sir ? the fellow was so £ar gone in that 
beastly gfn, that he actually did not know whether it was 
bis head or his heels he was to put between the bars.** 

" Capital !" exclaimed Mr. Augustus Myddleton Plumtree 
Plufty, filling himself a bumper, perhaps inadvertently, in 
his intense appreciation of the joke ; " I would have given a* 
dozen of claret for Shirley to have seen him; he would have 
hit him off to the life." 

" Augustus,* said the doctor with the reproving glance of 
a dignitary, " remember in whose presence you are, and do 
not talk, here, about players, particularly on the Sabbath. 
I merely mentioned the fact, to show that I am not weakly 
lenient towards offenders against the rules, properly under- 
stood, of temperance ; but as to the society itself, I think 
the object of it is only to bring all ranks down to the same 
level, and that it is little better than a wolf in sheep's 
clothing ; in short, sir," turning to Courtney with a deter- 
mined air of carrying conviction to his auditors, and slapping 
the table as if it had been 

"Pulpit drum ecclesiastic. 
Beat with fist, instead of a stick," 
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*' I look upon it as nothing else than Radicalism and Catho- 
licism in disguise." 

" Dear me ! how shocking it is, to be sure ! *' said Mrs. 
Plufty ; " one never knows when one's safe now-a-days. 
Mr. Muggins, sir, pray take an orange ; they are sweeter 
than they look, they can't do you any harm." 

" No, indeed," said Miss Plufty, who on the present occa- 
sion assumed the solid and reflective ; " every day in these 
times presents some strange feature for contemplation," and 
as she spoke, she cast a furtive glance towards Mr. Muggins, 
whose physiognomy, sooth to say, presented divers and very 
many strange features for contemplation. 

Still the doctor kept his eye fixed upon Clement Courtney, 
as if demanding an approving commentary upon what he 
had put forth, ex ccUhedrd; and, thus called upon, Clement 
replied, — 

" I must confess it would be something very like a radical 
reform, if the people could once be brought to admit the 
notion into their heads that they would be more likely to 
raise themselves a step in the social ladder by laying some 
of their earnings by, than by spending all they get in gin 
and beer." 

" Why, as to that, sir," said Mr. Muggins, with somewhat 
of animation, yet colouring up to the ears, at the unusual 
sound of his own voice actusdiy making a speech, "you'll 
excuse me for interrupting you, as to what you were a 
saying; but I must say, for my own part, that as to them 
nasty dram-shops, it appears to me, according to my way of 
thinking, at least^ that they are the pests and bane of all 
moral and religious society ; and if I were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the Bishop of London, I would put them all down 
in a twinkling. But as to good and wholesome beer — I don't 
speak of such as they brew at the Cannon brewery, and 
other places I could name, which is poisoned with cocculus 
indicus, and, moreover, drugged with grains of paradise and 
other substances, deleterious to life and intellect, and, by 
that, amenable to act of parliament ; but good, wholesome 
beer, and treble X ale, I do hold, and wish to maintain, 
quite impartially, and I may say without a thought of my 
own interests, or any view of commending myself, though I 
believe my respected friend, the doctor, and Mrs. Plufty too, 
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I am free to believe, will say, as indeed they have often told 
me, that they never drink clearer, or purer, or better malt 
and hops, than what they are kind enough to order from 
Muggins and Co. Such beer, I make bold to say, is the 
natural liquid aliment of man, and is, in fact, the national 
beverage, the poor man's only real comfort, and his lawful 
right, and what he ought not to be deprived of by no means, 
and that's why I do not uphold the Temperance Societies 
now j though I did as long as they confined themselves to 
spirituous liquors and dram-shops, because I do hold them 
things to be unnatural and unlawful ; but when they began 
to attack decent, regular licensed public-houses, in a large 
way, and well-brewed malt liquor, why then, I must honestly 
confess, I began to distrust their motives, and thought it 
very likely they had some deep-laid scheme at the bottom, 
against the church and state, and against the people too ; 
that is, against the respectable, middle rank of people, which, 
according to my mind, is precisely them as don't aspire to 
wine, and despise spirits." 

Thus ended the longest harangue Mr. Muggins had ever 
made in his life, and uproariously was it cheered by the doctor's 
heir, who had that amiable leaning towards a glass of good 
ale by which the Cantabs have been distinguished, from time 
immemorial ; but the doctor himself, as well as his help- 
mate, were dumb-founded by the appeal thus made to them, 
in the presence of the elegant Clement Courtney, as to their 
approval of a liquor which, before certain of their guests, they 
took care never to taste ; and Miss Plufty was too attentively 
examining the pattern of her doyley to lift up her eyes, untU 
the subject should be changed for one less embarrassing to 
her speculations. And changed it was most abruptly by the 
sudden entrance of Dawkins, who, with distended jaws, and 
a countenance in which fear evidently struggled with the 
pleasurable excitement of an incident to talk about, informed 
his master, in a hoarse whisper, that a man had just been 
seen to get over the garden wall, and that the groom and 
the cook had gone to look for him, and that they had heard 
a queer sort of whispering and seen something in white, like, 
behind the bushes, close to the summer-house ; so they 
turned back, because misses' little dog, as had followed them, 
began to bark, and they were aieard the robbers might knock 
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*4dm down, aad theu get into the house and kill everybody, 
and run ftwaj with the plate. 

" Gracious nie !*' exclaimed Mrs. Plufty, "take care of the 
doctor, above all things. What will become of us all 1 Very 
likely it's some of the Thetford gang — most likely we shall 
all be murdered in our bed^, as the old man was at the turn* 
pike last year/' 

"Nonsense," said the doctor, who W£i0 oonstifcutionally 
brave after dinner, " some rascal come to see what he can 
get ; but I'll make an example of him if we catch him ;" and 
in his virtuous indignation he raised himself some inches 
£rom his arm*chair ; but recollecting that motion was un- 
iavourable to digestion, he sunk down into it again, and 
nodding to his son, who was already making towards the 
door in pursuit of the trei^taasers, 

" That's right," said he, " Augostos, take the groom and 
Dawkina^ and bring tJie &Uow hwe." 

'' I will, sir, depend upon it ; that is, if he will let me, as 
the man said when he caught the Tartar. It will be capital 
fun to hold a 6o\at of justice round the table. We'll swear 
in the jury when we come back." 

" I will go wiih you," said Couriaaey, " though most likely 
the fellow has beaten a retreat by this time." 

" Take care of yourself," dear Mr. Courtney," said Miss 
Flu%, laying her hand upon his arm, in her agitation. He 
laughed at the caution, and ran out of the room with 
Augustus 

Mr. Muggins, seeing the interest excited in the young 
lady's bosom by Courtney's display of courage, began to 
button up his ooat, as if making up his mind to follow him ; 
but again Miss Plufty, 

" At his side, 
Hiar soul-sabduiDg yoice Applied." 

"O 1 Mr. Mug^s, do not run any risk ; pray stay here, 
and take cara of us ;" at which entreaty he quickly changed 
bis intention, and, drawing his chair a little nearer to her, 
ventured to say,*^*- 

" I am sure I am most appy to stay, if I can be of hany 
use. It is very providential I came to-day ; I hope, though, 
our people will see to the brewery and the counting-house^ 
if th^e's such bad characters about." 
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In the time that be wm uttering these words, Augustas 
and Courtney had made laalf the circmit of the garden, in 
different directions. 

'< I will bet you a dozen of claret I unkennel him/' said 
Augustus^ leaping over the darling broccoli beds. 

Courtney proceeded, less noisely, towards the summem 
Ikouae, and there he saw the ofTendca: — not in a very alarming 
attitude, for he was kneeling on one knee, to a figure cer- 
tainly in white, but neither ghost nor robber, for lo 1 it was 
ICiss Emily Meonora Plnfty herself ! but who the gentle- 
man was, did not appear'; for, starting up, in an instant, h» 
said to Courtney, in a low voice, though not low enough to 
escape the quick ear of the young lady, 

** Do not appear to know me." He then said aloud, 
" Sir, I have to apologize for having alarmed this young 
lady, by impmdently stepping across the wall in search of 
my hat, which blew off in a sudden gust of wind I was 
this instant praying her to pardon me." 

Courtney could scarcely help laughing at the ease with 
which this figure of speech was uttered ; but he answered, 
with as much gravity as if he had believed it, 

" Then probably, sir, now that you have found your hat, 
and made your apology, you may wish to regain the road* 
Shall I have the pleasure of showing you the way out V* 

'' Thank you, the same, but we have all of us 

'* * Our exits and our entrances.' 

I shall go out as I came in. Farewell." 

This farewell was uttered in a low sentimental tone to 
Miss Emily. Then to Courtney he said, " You know where 
to find me,'* and in an instant he skipped again over the 
wall. 

When Miss Emily saw the crown of his hat out of sight, 
if we may be pardoned the Irishism of the expression, she 
had time to think of herself and to become exceedingly 
agitated. 

" I hope you will not quarrel with him," said she. " How 
very odd you must think me- — how angry mamma will be if 
she knows I was in the garden so late. She will be sure I 
shall oatch cold ; but I had such a headache." 

"We will go quietly. into the house," said Courtney, 
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good-naturedly drawing her arm through his. "Mrs. 
Plufty and your sister had not left the dining-room when I 
came out, and we need not say anything about the matter." 

" Well," said Augustus, coming up to them, out of 
breath, *' you would have done the right thing for the claret. 
I cannot find the rascal." 

" Nor I," said Courtney. Poor Emily quite pressed his 
arm to her side in her gratitude for this attempt to screen 
her folly. 

" But how is this T continued Augustus. " Why, Emily, 
are you the something in white ? — ^your cheeks are white 
enough, at any rate — so we have ascertained that part of 
the matter j but pray have you seen the robber that came 
for what he could get, or to make love to the maids, I don't 
know which T 

" I have seen no robber," said Emily, faulteringly. " I 
came out to try if the air would do me good ; but pray 
don't say anything about me, for I had no idea it was so 
late.** 

By the time they reached the house, the doctor, sup- 
porting Mrs. Plufty, and Miss Plufty, supported by Mr. 
Muggins, were all drawn up in battle array, on the lawn, 
near enough to the hall-door to effect a retreat, should any 
very formidable band of robbers, housebreakers, or assassins, 
simultaneously present themselves ; and when they saw 
only Emily, quietly walking between her brother and 
Clement Courtney, exclamations of surprise, not unmixed 
with disappointment^ broke at once from all the expectant 
party. 

" Why, Emily, my child," said the doctor, who, having 
enveloped his head in a dinner napkin, looked like a full 
moon, 

" Kerchiefd in a comely cloud," 

*' how is it you are out at this time of night 1 Was it you 
that Dawkins mistook for a robber V* 

« Or for a ghost ?" said Miss Plufty. 

" Yes, indeed, you may so," said Mrs. Plufty ; " she looks 
pale enough, I am sure. I dare say she has been frightened 
with something or other. Come into the dining-room, my 
dear^ and take a glass of wine, it will do you good." 
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**It will do US all good," said the doctor, gladly facing 
about ; " I know it will do me good, at any rate, after this 
exposure to the night air." 

So, accordingly, the whole party reassembled round " the 
mahogany," where the gentlemen might probably have 
resumed the discussion of the temperance question, but it 
seemed that the affair of the robber was not to be so easily 
got quit off; for scarcely had the doctor taken the decanter 
in his hand, when he was stopped, in passing it round, by a 
second irruption from the kitchen, strengthened, this time, 
by a reinforcement from the village, for they had to manage 
a prisoner, who, at all times of an unmanageable nature, was 
doubly so now, from being very considerably under the 
influence of the liquor which Mr. Muggins had been so 
eloquent in praise of, as peculiarly adapted to minister to 
the respectability of the community at large. 

This obstreperous person was no other than Blacksmith 
Jem, now brought into the worshipful and reverend presence 
of the rector, not merely for the misdemeanor of drunken- 
ness, for that was too common an error at Gormanton, par- 
ticularly on a Sunday evening, notwithstanding the doctor's 
morning eloquence on the subject, to excite much notice ; 
but he was charged with the more serious suspicion of 
having taken " act and part " in the matter of the robber — for 
such it was settled the scaler of the wall must be, it being 
proved by "divers and very many "witnesses, to wit, the under- 
gardener, one boy that tended pigs in the lane, and another 
that was bringing cows from the pasture, that he had been 
holding a horse, more than an hour, just beneath the wall 
that the robber, or murderer, whichever he might be, had 
been seen to get over, and was, moreover, seen again to 
descend, when he, the said Jem, brought the said horse to 
him, the said robber, or murderer, whichever he might be, 
at the comer of the lane, which horse, he, the aforesaid 
suspicious character of murderer, or robber, whichever he 
might be, did incontinently mount, and was seen, after he 
was seated in the saddle, to put into the hands of the said 
Jem certain pieces of metal, shrewdly suspected, by their jingle, 
to be two shillings of lawful money of the coinage of the realm, 
and, immediately after, to clap spurs to the said horse, a 
grey according to one, a bay according to another, and to 

I 
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aet off at a hard trot ; whilst he, the said Jem, with the 
aforesaid pieces of metal in his hand, did then and there 
proceed, not straight, but in continently, to the house for 
" entertainment of man and beast," known by the name of 
the '^ Grormanton Arms,*' and &mous for Muggins' Entire 
and XXX ale, into which he was evidently intending to 
effect an entry, had he not found himself suddenly arrested 
in his course, just as his foot was crossing the threshold, by 
the grasp of the under-gardener, the pig-tender, the cow- 
herd, and a person unknown, who^, being a little in liquor 
himself^ felt charitably inclined to prevent any person firom 
being the same. 

The delinquent was hurried into the presence of justice, 
in such quick time, that those who had aided to bring him 
there did not know exactly what charge to make against 
him, and to himself^ already pretty oonsiderably ^' bemused 
with beer," it seemed that he was brought before the rector, 
in his magisterial capacity, convicted of being suspected of 
having stolen, or of having intended to steal, the horse 
which he had been holding for ''the gem'man." Pajring 
little attention, therefore, to the statement of the deposition 
against him, of having aided the departuxH» of the trespasser, 
and having been seen to receive money for so doing, he 
wisely waited till his accusers had fbished their opening <^ 
the case, beguiling the time, meanwhile, with a wondering 
stare all round the room, at the crimson damask curtains, 
the portraits of the doctcnr and his lady, splendidly framed, 
and amiably smiling at each other, the polished tables, the 
brilliant cut-glasses and decanters thereon, and the tempting 
vinous fluids therein, till he screwed his lips into the com- 
pass of a silver penny, and finally fixed his eyes, with a sort 
of friendly goggle^ on Miss Emily Eleonora, who^ by no means 
ambitious, at that moment, of acknowledging him as an 
acquaintance^ turned as red as she had before been pale, and 
drank off her glass of sherry, in good earnest^ to strengthen 
her nerves for the coming explanation. 

After the evidence against him had been heard, Jem was 
asked what he had got to say for himself, upon which, with a 
rhetorical flourish of his arm, as if he werewaving his ham- 
mer in the air, previous to bringing it down upon the anvil, 
and advancing a step nearer, to the judge and jury, he said, — 
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" Why, as to wlmt I've got to aay, your worship's reve- 
rence, I says that whaterer these 'ere chaps has said against 
me, I don't beliey« a word of it. As to stealing that there 
horse I was a holding for his lordship, I hadn't a notion of 
it^ case why ? it ben't in my natur to steal a horse ; it's 
nat'ral to some folks, your honour, to steal a horse, but it 
ar'nt nat'ral to me, your honour. I've heerd my grand* 
fiftther tell of a man that couldn't look over a hedge, your 
reverence's honour, but what his neighbours said, if a horse 
chanced to be missing next day, that he had stolen it. I 
don't remember what his name was^— he went beyond seae^ 
I've heerd my grandfather say, and died in foreign pai'ts, but 
I don't know m how that he went on horseback." 

** Give ua none of your grandfather's history, fellow," saicl 
the doctor, sternly, ^* but tell me at once what business you 
bad under my garden-wall at this time of night, and what 
business you had to help the vagabond, that had the pre- 
sumption to jump over it, to get away 1 " 

" Lord help your honour's reverence's heart," replied the 
blacksmith, ^'he's no vagabond that there young gem'man 
as got ov^ your worship's wall. Miss Emmy there knows 
better than that ; why, miss, it was the same young gem'man 
as you met at our house t'other day. My dame telled 
me, when I corned home to dinner, that both of you seemed 
made for one another, as a body may say." 

Poor Miss Emily turned red and white, as she faintly 
said, ^ I don't know what he means." 

" No, my dear, I am sure you do not," said her prudent 
mamma, " and I don't think he does himself. Pray, doctor, 
send him away-^you see he is not in a fit state to be ques- 
tioned beforo ladies." 

*' You have been drinking, sirrah," said the doctor ; " I 
shall fine you for drunkenness ; and, as it is on the Lord's 
day, I shall make no mitigation in the penalty." 

^ I'm not drunk, your reverence's worship, no more than 
your worship's reverence is. I've been ardrinking a little, to 
be sure, because the horse wanted to drink, as is nat'ral to 
dumb beasts your worship knows ; so X took him to the 
public-house to get a mouthful of water for him, and then I 
got a mouthful of Squire Muggins's beer for myself, as was 
Bit'raly too ; but I'm not drunk, for all that. He'll tell you, 

I 2 
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it takes a deal of his beer to make any honest man drunk ; 
and as to not knowing what I'm a talking about — why, Mr. 
Courtney, there, knows this young chap as got over wall as 
well as I do ; — it's same, sir, axing your pardon for making 
bold to speak to you, that was sitting at my dame's fire- 
side yesterday forenoon when your honour came in with 
that young lady, in black, like, to wait whilst I put a lynch- 
pin in your honour's wheel." 

It was now Courtney's turn to colour, which he certainly 
did ; but he could not help laughing at the absurdity of the 
situation in which he and his fair fellow-sufferer were thus 
placed by the garrulous blacksmith. Augustus enjoyed the 
joke mightily, and throwing himself back into his chair, in- 
dulged in such a peal of laughter that Jem, catching the 
social infection, also burst into a loud, long, uproarious horse- 
laugh, "as was nat'ral, seeing a fellow-Christian laugh so 
heartily," he observed, on being rebuked by the doctor for 
daring to indulge any risible propensities in his presence. 

The worthy divine, however, very wisely thought it best 
to inquire into the matter no further, at that time j he, 
therefore, dismissed the whole party, accusers and delinquent 
altogether, with a pious exhortation to them to keep them- 
selves sober, and hold a watch over their tongues, which 
Jem received with a scraping down of his hair by way of a 
bow ; and after a repetition of his amiable goggling smile at 
Miss Emily Eleonora, and a significant contraction of the 
muscles of his left eyelid to Courtney, he speedily found his 
way back to the Gormanton Arms, where he stayed, proving 
to everybody there that " it wam't in his natur' to steal a 
horse," till they all made up their minds that, by his say- 
ing so much about it, he must be the very man that had 
stolen farmer Dobbins's blind mare off the common the w^eek 
before. 

Meantime great was the embarrassment of the parties in 
the dining-room how to appear unembarrassed after the awk- 
ward turn the defence of the accused had taken. Miss 
Emily complained of a return of her headache, and Courtney 
fell into a reverie, which, to judge from his countenance, 
seemed by no means of an agreeable nature. He was roused 
from it by Augustus. 

** I say, Courtney, you know Lord Orville's grey ; I would 
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bet a hundred pounds that it was that very grey this fellow 
was leading about in the lane, for I heard his footsteps when 
I was on the side of the garden opposite to that you went 
to, and I looked over the wall, and could swear to him." 

" But it could not be Lord Orville that was in the garden," 
said Mrs. Plufty ; " he would not have done such a filing." 

*' He does rather unaccountable things sometimes," said 
Courtney, very gravely ; " but as to scaling the wall of a 
private garden, I do not suppose he would do that merely 
for amusement." 

" He is a strange fellow," said Augustus ; " he's fond of 
changing names with people, and disguising himself and mys- 
tifying the bystanders ; but he's a droll fellow when he's in 
tip-top spirits. He is good-natured, too, in the main ; but 
he is a di*agon if he's put out of his way." 

" He has many excellent qualities," said Courtney, " and 
he has not a friend in the world more interested in him, or 
in what is thought about him, than myself. His fault is 
being too precipitate and headstrong in everything he does ; 
but now it is high time he should consider his position in 
society, and leave off the follies that might be passed over 
when he was a mere boy." Augustus had remarked that, of 
late, Courtney had always appeared embarrassed or angry 
when Lord Orville became accidentally the subject of con- 
versation, and he had too much tact to continue a theme 
he perceived to be disagreeable, yet what could make it so ? 
"Was it jealousy 1 was it rivalry 1 — but he had never heard of 
Courtney being enslaved by the tender passion, and for 
rivalry in anything else, his pursuits were so different from 
his lordship's, that it did not appear likely any should occur 
between them. Mrs. Plufty interrupted his conjectures by 
leading the way to the drawing-room, and the gentlemen 
soon followed. Courtney handed Miss Emily Eleonora her 
coffee, with a smile of understanding, which she took care to 
return with a look of pensive gratitude, but no further 
effort towards conversation was made between them. The 
doctor dozed, Mrs. Plufty sate in a silent fidget about the 
garden adventure, Mr. Muggins was solemnly attentive to 
Miss Plufty, who bent her ear towards him and her eyes 
towards Courtney, and Augustus set the whole party down 
as wonderfully stupid. 
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" I can't think," said he to himself, " what has come over 
eterybody. Orville one can never get at, Courtney always 
seems in the moon, and even Shirley himself, when I met 
him yesterday, looked as glum as if he were going to ^nm 
Methodist. I sappose it will end by their all joining the 
Temperanoers. I wish I was back at my chambers, with my 
own jolly set of good fellows, and onr cigars and a bowl of 
Roman punch to wind up with.** 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE curate's JOUBNALr 



Certainly man is an ungrateful animal He is always 
thinking of what he wants, and never of what he has — I own 
it^I feel it> alas ! I fret and fume, because I have been well 
on to twenty years a curate. My poor old townsman and 
schoolfellow, l^ehemiah Gates, was double that time^ in the 
same capacity, on a stipend lower than mine. He, at 
intervals, humbly solicited some moderate advance of salary, 
or some small living : it seemed, however^ that none could 
be found small enough for poor Nehemiah, in the whole 
forty thousand a year's patronage of his bishop. Sometimes 
he would reckon it up — three archdeaconries, including one 
canonry in the cathedral ; eight livings of nearer two 
thousand a-year than one ; one of nearer five than four ; 
thirteen exceeding ^ve hundred ; twenty-five between two 
and five hundred ; and twenty-three others from one 
hundred a-year and upwards — save one, a perpetual curacy 
under fifty ; but even with that the humble-minded Nehe- 
miah would have been abundantly contented ; but year after 
year passed over his head, and disappointment after dis- 
appointment of his wishes, moderate as they were — still he 
bore all meekly, till he had the misfortune to fall in love : 
then he grew moody, and would sometimes threaten to throw 
o^ his gown, and open a shop in Sedgefield. At last, the 
object of his affection died, of that sickness of the heart 
called " Hope deferred," and poor Nehemiah went mad— but 
his malady was of a harmless character. He called his 
cranky little writing-table a counter, and put his few books, 
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and his sermons npon it, and fancied tbey were cheeses and 
batter firkins. He imi^ned himself surrounded by cus- 
tomers, from morning till night ; and sometimes he said, in 
a soft low tone, ** My dear, will you give change 1" but 
oftener he would mutter, "nevcfr mind the pay — ^nerer 
mind the pay — ^another time will do — when you get your 
wages — ^that will do — to-morrow — I do not want money." 

Poor Nehemiah! How much happier my lot has been 
than his ! In many, nay, in most things, how happy it stili 
is ! I often think, when I see my dear children, blooming 
and cheerful at my side, how much I have to be thankful 
for ! Many a peer of the realm would give half his rent- 
roll, and half his pedigree into the bargain, for two such 
daughters. I, who have se^i, in early life, when I was 

tutor in Lord H ^*s family, something of the languor, tlie 

satiety, the ill-humour of many fashionable young women, 
in the apparent enjoyment of every wish almost before they 
had time to form it, cannot but look with admiration and 
delight on the cheerfulness of these dear girls, shut out, as 
they are, fiN>m all society, deprived, by the penury of my 
circumstances, of the innocent amusements natural to their 
age ; unable to indulge their inherent tastes, which would 
lead them to the most refined accomplishments, they elicit 
pleasure out of their duties, and give variety to the monotony 
and homeliness of their diurnal occupations, by the vivacity 
of their spirits, their affection for each other, and their 
duteous fondness for their poor old father, which keeps them 
always busy, contriving something for his comfort. Then, 
as to myself, I am blessed with uninterrupted health ; my 
appetite is invariably good. *Tis true, my table is always 
plain, and often scanty ; but I relish the simplest fare, and 
am never troubled with indigestion, or stomach complaints, 
or any of those nervous horrors that make the misery of such 
as " fare sumptuously every day." Hence my spirits like- 
wise are always good, sometimes even to buoyancy, except 
when I sinfully disquiet myself by taking " thought for the 
morrow," and caring " for many things." 

Everything is an enj oy ment to me. I am neither naturalist, 
nor botanist, nor entomologist j yet, when I go forth to visit 
my parishioners round about, on a pleasant morning in spring, 
not a bird siags^ or a bad peeps forth, or a gilded insect 
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disports in the sunbeams, without awakening some chord of 
joy, and thankfulness, and holy adoration in my heart ; and 
thoD, in the winter evenings, how happy I feel by my fire- 
side, with my old folios about me ; one open before me, 
another at my elbow, others within reach, so that I can lay 
my hands upon them in a moment. 'Tis true I have read 
them so often that I have them nearly by heart ; but then 
the frequent re-perusal of the excellent things they contain 
gives one a sort of intimacy with their worthy authors, and 
an affectionate respect that makes me listen, as I may say, 
to their repetitioi^ with pleasure. I should miss H^ker! 
and Tillotson, and Barrow, as much, if deprived of their 
works, as I should their countenances, if I had had the 
happiness of twenty-five years' personal acquaintance with 
them. 

What fine things Barrow says on poverty ! I remember 
reading, for the first time, his discourses on it, when I was 

at Lord H 's, and being so delighted with them, that I 

fancied I could have been contented, like Diogenes, to live 
in a tub, and drink out of the hollow of my hand ; but at 
that time I wanted for nothing myself, nor had I seen a 
beloved wife languish through a long illness, deprived of all 
the little luxuries to which she had been accustomed, nor 
lovely children growing up around me, without any of the 
advantages of education or society — no. Certainly poverty 
is a painful and bitter thing to a generous spirit. It seems 
to fetter even the thoughts. Unfortunately f©r me, I have 
a natural pleasure in giving. It may be for this very reason 
that the means are withheld from me. We are tried in those 
qualities which require bringing forth, not in those we 
possess, in some degree, of good. I have more need of 
patience than of generosity ; yet it is so painful never to be 
able to give ! — never to reward an act of kindness, some- 
times even to appear negligent of just claims, or debts — ^this 
may, nevertheless, be always before one's eyes — never to be 
able to indulge in a little hospitality, or to minister to passing 
wretchedness, or the immediate necessity of some worthy 
person one may know. Perhaps, however, there is more of 
self-hood than we suspect in what we fondly imagine to be 
our virtues. It is certainly more agreeable to our natural 
desire of aggrandisement to bestow than to accept ; even a 
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miser -would rather confer an obligation upon his neighbour 
than not, if he were sure it would eventually cost him 
nothing. 

Yet, if we viewed the matter aright, why should we 
grudge others, blest with the means, the gratification of a 
liberal act, nay, a positive duty, merely because we ourselves 
may be the objects of it ? I know that it is a pleasure to me 
to do a kindly or charitable thing, or would be, I ought rather 
to say ; for, as to the luxury of making a little present, the 
idea has long ceased to visit me, even in my dreams. Am I 
then the only kindly and charitable person within the circle 
of my knowledge 1 God forbid ! When Greensides, the 
other day, sent a hot dinner, smoking all the way from the 
" Roebuck," to the poor lying-in woman at the bottom of 
the lane, I felt my heart glow towards the good man, 
notwithstanding his impenetrable silence, and that I believe 
he is, at heart, something of a Dissenter ; but when he, or 
rather his wife, for she is the mainspring of action at the 
bar, sent me word that if I wished for a little ale now and 
then, or even a bottle of wine, on any particular occasion, 
she did not wish to stand on a six months' or a twelvemonth's 
credit, my pride revolted, and I sent Lucy for some ale the 
very next day, with the money in her hand, to show her I 
could pay for it. 

Oh Thomas ! Thomas ! verily thou hast much of the old 
leaven remaining in thee, and yet thou murmurest against 
the correcting hand of thy Lord and Master, that leads thee, 
by ways thou knowest not, to that which thou dost most 
require ! 



We have had a visit to-day from Mr. Shirley. He called 
to apologize for not yet having repaid me the trifle I lent 
him. The poor young man was so confused whilst he stam- 
mered out his excuses, that I did not like to listen to them. 
He looked timidly towards Margaret, as if he was ashamed 
to meet her eyes — truly, such modesty is rare in a player. I 
was not sorry to be obliged to quit him for a time; I thought 
he would perhaps recover his cheerfulness if he was left 
awhile with the young folks, and I had to go to the poor 
Widow Tomlinson^ whose heart is broken by her only son 
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lutTing enlisted as a volanteer, to go to Spain. My girls and 
Mr. ^lirley came to meet me oa mj way home from the 
poor widow — the walk had freshened them, and put them 
into spirits. My Margaret's countenance had in it a sweet 
eonsidera^oD, munixed with anything of disappointment or 
distmsty and the yoong man seemed restored to his self- 
possession, by the gentle kindness, nay, deference, of her 
demeanonr towards him, and truly he is an extraordinary 
character. He has travelled, I find ; and in narrating his 
trarels he frequently turned towards me, and elucidated the 
objects he described with classical quotations, which were 
marvellously appropriate, and what one would not look for 
in a player. YerUy my heart warms towards the youth. 
Could I have given my girls, nay, even to five hundred 
pounds, and he had so fixed his heart, he should have had 
either of them, had he been anything but a player — ^and even 
as he is, were I anything but a clergyman, I am not sure 
that I should make his (idling an objection. St Paul quotes 
Menander, a writer of plays; and it does not follow that an 
actor of them should be less deserving of approbation, if he 
does hiJB duty in the line of life that he has chosen. In fact^ 
next to the pulpit, the stage ought to be the most successful 
medium of popular instruction ; but this is nothing to the 
purpose. Lucy is a mere child, and Margaret, though she 
enters cheerfully enough into raillery about him, as a jest, is 
yet always grave when it is pursued too fax, and evidently 
disapproves his profes&on still more than I do. Yety much 
as I should feel the separation from her, I cannot help some- 
times desiiing to see her the cherished partner of some 
estimable man, insomuch as she would then be sure of a 
helpmate and protector when I may be in the grave, and she 
would, moreover, in that case, be able U> make, at any rate, a 
temporary asylum for her sister. But let me recollect what 
I preach to others, in situations even more disquieting than 
my own ; and let me say from my heart, as I exhort them 
to do, ^'The Lord is good, a strong hold in the day of 
trouble, and he knoweth th^n that trust in him." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE RECITAtlOK. 

ScABCELY had Mr. Slender dosed the door after bim on 
setting out to visit the Widow Tomlinson, as he has narrated 
in his journal, when the young maxi, turning to Margaret 
with an air of mingled embarrassment and self-reproach, said 
toberi 

*^ I fear you may oondemn-^I may forfeit your esteem, by 
n^ present conduct-^I am consdous-^I may seem to aofc 
with duplicity, disguise." 

He was too much agitated to proceed. 

" Pray do xK>t distress yourself with any such idea,** said 
Margaret; ''we know too well, ourselveSy what disappoint- 
mente and embarrassments ate connected with m<mey, or 
rather," skt added, smiling, " with the want of it, not to 
enter Ytry easily into any little obstacle that yon may hate 
met with, in regard to repaying such a trifle" (the young 
man's eyes brightened, he recovered his self-possession). '^My 
father was happy to render you what little assistance he 
could ; it was a luxury for us, in our humble way, to be able 

to confer a seirvice, especially ^** She paused, she knew 

not how to finish her sentence — ^the young man took her 
hand, — 

" You do not despise me, then, for my poverty I " said he, 
in a tone at once deprecating and rejoicing. 

" Despise youl" said Margaret. " No; I am not so unfeel- 
ing or so ignorant ;" but as she spoke she withdrew her 
hand from a pressure that suffused her cheek with crimson; 

" Pardon me," said the young man, " I forget myself, but 
such generous sensibility is so delightftil, so cheering; I have 
felt so insulated, so solitary, of late. Ah ! you look at each 
other; I see what you both think," he continued more cheer- 
fully. " Nay, you need not blush so prettily; you think it is 
impossible for a player ever to feel himself insulated, or 
solitary; but playing a character before a crowd is one 
thing — asrandng your own in the stillness of a miserable 
chamber is anotiber." 

" It must be very droll to act," said Lucy, who was as in- 
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genuons as a child, in giving utterance to whatever thought 
came uppermost in her mind. '' I should be afraid of 
forgetting myself when I ought to be acting, and acting 
when I meant to be natural.*^ 

" In that, at any rate," said the young man, " you would 
have plenty to keep you in countenance. 

" ' Garrick's the finest actor of the age ; 
He's always acting, on or off the stage,' 

would apply to a very large portion of fashionable society. 
Indeed, if I were called upon to speak from my own ex- 
perience, I should say there is less acting, as £Etr as the as- 
sumption of feelings not really felt is concerned, among 
professional actors, than among the multitudes who are 
striving to fix the eyes of others upon themselves by the 
enacting of characters exactly opposite to their own." 

" Still," said Margaret, timidly, for she feared to wound 
the feelings of her visitor, ^'I should be afraid habitual 
acting might have a tendency to fritter away the perception 
of truth. It is like lawyers, who, I have heard my &ther 
say, are so constantly paid for confounding right and wrong, 
that at last they often seem scarcely to know any positive 
difference between them." 

" Do you mean to say," said the young man, apparently a 
little chagrined at her observation, " that you would not 
have the same confidence in the word of a player as in 
that of any other person 1 " 

" No," said Margaret j " I did not mean to say that, indi- 
vidually, I should distrust a person for being a player ; but, 
somehow, I think, if I saw any one often in an assumed 
character, I should never feel very sure that I ever saw him 
in his natural one." 

" 1 entreat you not to entertain such an opinion," said the 
young man, colouring very deeply. 

" I hope I have not offended you," said Margaret ; " my 
opinion is of so little consequence." 

" To me it is invaluable," said the young man, hastily. 

" I have seen nothing of society to enable me to form a 
correct one," continued Margaret, a little confused at the 
interruption ; " the people among whom our lot is cast are 
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simple enough to say what they mean, and have no induce- 
ment to appear anything but what they are." 

" So far you are fortunate," said the young man, " for you 
are not liable to be deceived or disappointed ; whereas the 
higher you were to go in society, the more you would be 
led to imagine that all the world were adopting the axiom 
attributed to Talleyrand, * that language was given to man 
to disguise his thoughts.' " 

" What a strange idea ! " exclaimed Lucy. 

** What a terrible one ! " said Margaret. " What a dread- 
ful degree of deception he himself must have been in the 
habit of practising before he could give utterance to such an 
opinion ! " 

** Nay," said Lucy, " on his own principle, it was not his 
real opinion ; for if it was, he would not have uttered it." 

The young man laughed heartily at Lucy's logic, and told 
her it was a pity she could not go to Cambridge, to study 
the art of mystifying. ** But," added he, gaily, " I do not 
want to be reminded of Cambridge now that I have the 
happiness of being at Creykedale, so pray," turning to 
Margaret, "indulge me with a walk round the garden, to 
look at that magnificent cedar. You do not know how 
often I have thought of the day when I first had the 
delight of seeing it." 

" It would be a pity not to please you," said Margaret, 
smiling at his animation, "when you can be pleased so 
easily ; not but what our cedar is really well worth a visit to it 
at any time— it is such a regal tree. I should like you to 
see it in the spring, when its tender green shoots contrast so 
beautifully with the lingering brown of the old branches 
that have borne all the bitter blasts of winter ; but most 
likely you will not then be in this part of the world." 

Her voice involuntarily fell into a low and somewhat 
mournful cadence as she spoke, and Lucy's laughing counte- 
nance was, for a moment, overcast. 

It was so natural for the poor girls to be delighted with 
an acquaintance so prepossessing in appearance, so pleasing 
in manners, so unlike any one they had ever seen before, 
and who, moreover, seemed so happy with them, and showed 
them so much affectionate respect, or respectful affection, 
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that though this was only his third visit, they already felt 
so much at ease with him that they could scarcely believe 
his introduction to them was of so short a date. 

The change in Margaret's tone and Lucy's visage did not 
escape the quick eye and quicker ear of the young man, and 
he exclaimed^ 

" The spring ! O would that it were here ! the blessed 
season of hope and love and joy — what dreams of happiness 
I have indulged in for the spring I " 

''Shall we go into the garden)'* said Margaret, almost 
coldly, for his rhapsody had somewhat chilled her. " Yes, 
he will be seeking new excitement, new applauses, most 
likely very far from us," thought she; "and, after all, 
it would be foolish, indeed, in us, to expect that a young 
man, accustomed to the applause of hundreds of people 
wherever he goes, should care about the regard of a humble 
country curate, and his insignificant girls." 

Lucy, too, felt a little disappointed, she scarcely knew 
why, at his expressing no regret at the thought of leaving 
them ; but by the time he had placed himself between them^ 
and drawn an arm of each through his, with a manly frank- 
ness, and an air of trusting goodwill, that made demur, on 
the part of his eompanions, impossible, the impression, bow- 
ever unpleasant at the moment, had passed away. 

How naturally the spirits rise in the open air ]-<-to the 
young, the healthy, the innocent, the mere feeling of liberty 
is enjoyment ! When the cedar had been gazed upon again 
and again, and the circuit of the garden been made two or 
three times, its Umitft were found too narrow for the joyous 
triOb 

"Is the paddock forbidden ground?" said tha youth, 
"and those fields beyond, might we not venture so for? 
Shall you be cold 1 ** looking doubtingly, as he spoke, at the 
soBaowhat light attire of Maz^garet and Lucy, whose ward* 
robe did not allow of a veiy strict observance of 

''The seasoas and their change.** 

" Oh no," exdaimad Lucy ; " let us go across the lano, 
and over the fiiUow fieldi^ and then we shall be on the moor 
in <!• minute^ and we oan go and meet papar-^he will be sure 
to come over the moor from Widow Tomlinson's." 
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This motion was eagerlj seconded by the young man, and 
not opposed by Margaret ; so on they went, all mirth and 
good-humour. 

^ I am so fond of the moor," said Luoy ;" it is so breezy and 
so five, one seems to have it aU to oneself, and yet it is so 
sociably dotted over with famUy-parties of geese, and happy 
donkies, and nice little cottages, with the babies peeping out 
at the doors." 

" And the shadows cast on it by the clouds vary the 
colours so," said Marguret. ^'I like to see them chasing 
each other as they do now." 

" Yes, I like a moor too," said the young man, beating th€» 
golden furae as he went along. '^ I wish I had my dogs here ; 
we should find something, you may depend upon it, undeip 
this brushwood. You ^ould see the moors in Scotland^ 
and tha < bonnie bonnie broom.' When the blackcocks are 
in season, I've walked many a twenty miles after them." 

^I tthoiild like the walking," said Lucy, <'but not the 
killing the poor birds." 

''It is their natural death. I feel no eompuncUon for 
being the instrument of their quietus, except when I wing 
some unfortunate mother away from her nest, without 
killing her outright." 

Whatever discussion this view of the subject might have 
given rise to on the part of the young ladies was prevented 
by the sight of Mr. Slender, who^ at the distance from which 
he was beheld, much resembled that sagacious biped a crow, 
in size and colour. 

" Yonder is papa ! " exclaimed Lucy, quickening her pace* 
It was easy to see that the father quickened his also at the 
sight, from a£Bir, of the objects of his auction. Lucy 
twined her arm in his the moment they met, so Margaret 
was obliged to allow her companion to retain hers : it would 
have been so rude to leave him to walk alone ! Gradually 
they found that the patli which had been quite wide enough 
for three, was very much too narrow for four ; and as Mr. 
Slender and Luoy took the lead, it followed, very naturally, 
that Margaret and her companion fell into the rear. At 
first they kept close enough to the heels of their leaders to 
join in their conversation, but gradually they found topics 
of their own, into which tjbey entered with an earnestness 
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which prevented them from perceiving that they had uncon- 
sciously slackened their steps, until they were no longer 
within hearing of the advanced corps. What these topics 
were, neither Mr. Shirley nor Miss Slender have ever in- 
formed us ; hut they were, most prohably, much the same as 
are generally discussed between young gentlemen and young 
ladies, who have no decided aversion to each other, and find 
themselves, for the first time, unexpectedly involved in a 
tite-d^tete. 

When the little party had all reassembled in the parlour, 
when bonnets were taken off, hats hung up, the fire stirred, 
chairs drawn round it, and the information communicated 
and acceded to, that its blaze was very acceptable, there 
was a pause ; but it was one of those agreeable social 
silences, which show that the parties who may be involved 
in it feel sufficiently friendly with each other — sufficiently 
at ease — not to think themselves called upon to say any- 
thing, when they have got nothing to say, merely for the 
sake of saying something. 

Lucy, however, was of far too vivacious a temperament to 
let this momentary calm of the spirits degenerate into dul- 
ness; and presently, after a side-long look at the young 
player, she jumped up, threw her arms round her father's 
neck, and whispered something to him in the coaxing tone of 
entreaty. He smiled fondly upon her, and revealed the 
mystery by making her request known. 

" Mr. Shirley," said he, " this young lady " 

" Nay, papa, it is yaw," said Lucy, hiding her blushing face 
on his shoulder. 

" Oh, II — well then, /, sir, have a great desire to hear a 
specimen of your oratorical powers, if you would favour us 
with repeating something, as Miss Lucy expresses it ^" 

" Now, papa " 

** A speech, if you please, sir, from Shakspeare." 

Mr. Shirley, thus called upon, turned as red as scarlet. 
" Upon my honour, sir," said he, " I never could repeat a 
speech in my life — I mean," correcting himself, " in a pri- 
vate circle." 

"That's very odd," said Mr. Slender. "Why, there's 
Hamlet's soliloquy — 

'* * To be, or not to be, that is the qaestion ;' 
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surely you know that ! or Henry the Fifth's address to 
his soldiers — 

*' * Once more unto the breach^ dear friends, once more ;* 

— or Duke Humphrey's, 

" ' Brave peers of England, pillars of the State ; ' 

— ^and many more that are to be found in * Enfield's Speaker.* 
I verily think I could repeat several of them myself, even 
now, though it is a good forty years since I tried, merely 
from having listened to them so often in my younger days, 
when I had the honour to be second usher in a school in 
Cumberland, where the boys used to say them, every Satur- 
day morning, with a good strong northern accent, too, I 
assure you." 

" I think I could recollect some verses of Coleridge's," said 
Mr. Shirley, " if the young ladies would like to hear them." 

"Oh, thank you!" exclaimed Lucy ; "it is so good-na- 
tured." Margaret smiled encouragement, and Mr. Slender 
said, — 

" Pray let us have them, sir ; we can have nothing better. 
I remember Mr. Coleridge when he was quite a boy — 
always a poet ! I wish I could preach half as well as he 
talks. I shall be very glad to hear them." 

The young man rose gracefully, and, after an introductory 
bow to his audience, leaning his arm on the chimney-piece, 
he began those exquisite lines : 

" All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love. 
And feed his sacred flame." 

He uttered the first stanza, however, with considerably 
more rapidity than belonged to the subject, and his voice 
trembled like that of a timid girl ; but soon, regaining his 
composure, he went on — 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o*er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay. 
Beside the ruin'd tower. 

The moonshine stealing o*er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve, 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own deur Genevieve." 

K 
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Here he paused, perhaps to take breath ; he looked towards 
Margaret. It was very natural he should wish to see how 
fer his commencement was approved o^ but her eyes were 
fixed upon the ground ; so he went on, — 

'' She lean'd against the armed man. 
The statue of the armed knight ; 
She stood, and listen*d to my lay. 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own. 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ; 
She loves me best, whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve." 

Another pause. He seemed trying to recollect the remain- 
der, aftid then went vigorously on, — 

" I play'd a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story, — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin, wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face." 

And here he looked again towards Margaret, as if to be 
prompted ; but she still did not look up, and he proceeded, — 

'* I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand. 
And that for ten long years he woo'd 
The Lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined ; and, ah ! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love. 
Interpreted my own." 



A pause — 



'* She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight. 
And that he cross'd the mountain woods. 
Nor rested day nor night ; 
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That sometimes from the savage den^ 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes, starting up at once, 
In green and sunny glade, 

There came and look'd him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a fiend. 
This miserable knight. 

And that, unknowing what he did. 
He leap*d amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse than death. 
The Lady of the land. 

And how she wept and clasp'd his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain. 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave. 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay. 

His dying words ! — but when I reach'd 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! " 

At every stanza the reciter became more and more animated ; 
his colour deepened, his eyes sparkled, his countenance glowed, 
the transcript of his story, his breast laboured, his action un- 
consciously adapted itself to his incidents, and his tones 
breathed alike the poet and the lover ; but as he came 
towards the conclusion, he hurried over the stanzas : — 

" All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill'd my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale. 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes, long subdued,— 
Subdued and cherish'd long ! " 

His voice became almost inaudible ; at length he stopped. 

" I have forgotten the rest," said he ; "I only know it ends 

with, — 

'And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride.'" 

And, as he repeated the words, he knelt a moment at Mar- 

K 2 
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garet's feet, as if in playful gallantry, to complete the illusion 
of the scene ; but lo ! she was in tears ! It seemed a new- 
world that was opened to her. Never before had she heard 
such delicious accents, never before looked upon a counten- 
ance so effusive of souL The refined and intellectual nature 
of her delight was scarcely understood, even by herself. She 
was overpowered by feelings of sympathy, of tenderness, of 
admiration — she knew not what. She was herself, at that 
moment, the living, breathing Gknevieve of the poet's 
fisuicy. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CONFESSION. 

" Very well, indeed, sir," said Mr. Slender ; " it is a beau- 
tiful little picture you have given us ; quite a tale of chivalry ; 
and, at any rate, you see you can melt your audience," smiling 
as he looked towards Margaret, who now raised her head 
and smiled too, as she dashed away her tears ; seeing which, 
Lucy ran and seated herself on her knee, and kissed her, for 
that was Lucy's invariable mode of congratulating, or con- 
doling ; comforting, or deprecating ; whatever might be the 
nature of the case that called forth her feelings, whenever 
they rose to a certain pitch, they were always manifested in 
that same way. 

The young man's looks expressed his gratification. 

"I will bring you Coleridge's poems," said he, to Mar- 
garet, in a tone soft as that of the minstrel-knight himself, 
" with Mr. Slender's leave. I have them by me ; it is the 
first edition, and this story is in it. The volumes are a little 
defaced by my own pencil-marks ; but if you will accept 
them, I shall feel much honoured." 

" I shall like them all the better for the marks," said 
Margaret ; " they will guide me to the choice of beauties." 

" Yes," said Lucy, " I know you will look out for the 
passages with them, and they will be the first you will read." 

It was a very natural remark of Lucy's, but Margaret 
crimsoned over at it, because, in fact, she had already 
thought exactly the same thing. 
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** Perhaps our tastes will agree," said the young man ; " I 
shall be very proud should that be the case." 

" Spenser, Milton, Shakspeare, Thomson, Akenside, Gray, 
Collins, Shenstone's Elegies, and an odd volume or two of 
Fugitive Poetry, have bounded, I believe, my daughters' 
poetical studies," said Mr. Slender ; " they know very little 
about living authors, for we are neither in the way of hear* 
ing them spoken of, nor procuring their works." 

" In some circles," said the young man, " certainly an ac- 
quaintance with popular authors is indispensable — ^they are 
so often made the themes of conversation ; but then how 
easily such knowledge is acquired." 

Margaret's bosom swelled with a something like sorrow, 
different from anything she had ever felt before, as she listened 
to this remark ; for when she looked at the young man's 
speaking countenance and graceful figure, and his deport- 
ment at once respectful and easy, all blended with an air of 
even aristocratic independence, she could not help thinking 
that the society which could impart such polish — such intel- 
lectual cultivation — must be something very delightful. And 
then came the reflection, naturally mingled with the regret 
which had prompted her sigh, that she should never know 
anything of it, or its advantages. " No, we shall never meet 
any of the people to whom he has evidently been accus- 
tomed," thought she, " and most likely, when he leaves Bam- 
well, we shall never see him again." 

Was there one thought of frivolity or ambition in that 
pure and hitherto tranquil bosom that caused her, at that 
moment, for the first time in her life, to think Creykedale 
too secluded a spot for young women of any refinement to 
pass their whole lives in 1 Certainly not ; but as certainly, 
some thought did at that moment cast a shade over her 
countenance, which was increased, in spite of herself, by the 
fear that it would be instantly observed by her father or Lucy. 

Fortunately, however, just then, a knock at the door drew 
the attention of all parties into a different channel. It was 
a timid, humble, weak knock ; but on that very account it 
was answered with the more haste. 

" It is a beggar," said Lucy, starting up, and instantly the 
remnants of the scanty dinner presented themselves before 
her housewifely though laughing eye. 
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" It is from poor Molly Simpson, I fear," said the curate, 
rising instinctively for his hat ; " she was near her depar- 
ture for the eternal world when I read the prayers for the 
sick to her this morning, before I went to Widow Tomlin- 
son's. Poor creature ! it is a blessed release to her ; but 
Crod help the five little ones she leaves behind, motherless 
and fatherless." 

Alas ! it was one of those five little ones that had knocked 
at the door, and now stood at it shivering with cold, faint 
with hunger, weeping with fright and grief, and holding in 
her small attenuated hand a bottle not bigger than one of 
those from which a fine lady's maid scents her lady's hand- 
kerchief, and occasionally her own, with eau de rmUe jleurs 
at fifteen shillings tYiQjlacon, 

" Mammy was taken so bad, and rolled her eyes, and said, 
* Mr. Slender,' — and sister Jenny thought a drop of red wine 
would give her some strength." 

'' Ked wine !" said Mr. Slender, speaking in a low tone, as 
if to himself, as Lucy held out to him the lilliputian de- 
canter j '' what it is to be poor ! I have not had such a thing 
in my house these three years save that which the young gen- 
tleman sent in last Sunday, and all that was left is given 
away already. 

" There is the bottle of raisin," said Margaret, " that M«l 
Lawson sent us after the christening ; perhaps, poor thing, 
she would not know the difference." 

" Perhaps not, dear child, — with the poor, anything that 
is not beer, or spirits, is wine; but I fear she is too isx 
gone to derive benefit from any earthly cordial. Fill this 
tiny a^lilr, however, Lucy, from good Mrs. Lawson's bottle, 
ana bring me my great coat, and I will take it to the poor 
woman myself." 

" Dear father 1" said Margaret, '^ but you are tired, and 
the night is bad, is it not T 

'* No matter, my child ; the poor woman has no time to 
wait for a change in the weather. I shall not be long away, 
if she be as I fear. I shall look in at the House of Industry 
as I go, to speak about the little ones ; but, however, you 
ynH have tea ready by the time I come back, and I should 
not mind if I saw a couple of eggs with it, for I am faintish 
myself, having walked eight miles since dinner" — ^which 
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dinner, enJl/re nous, dear reader, for there was no occasion to 
say so before the young performer, had only consisted of 
roasted potatoes, marshalled round a small slice of bacon ; 
on the same principle that a poor Irishman places a morsel 
of red herring on the table graced by his dozen spalpeens, 
towards which each points ^' the cratur, bursting and smiling, 
through its jacket," to give it the fanciful relish which they 
pointedly call " potatoes and point.'* 

" Yes, it shall all be ready by the time you come back," 
said Lucy, as she lighted the good man to the door, and 
then ran into the kitchen to make, as the phrase is, the 
kettle boil. 

That pretty little kitchen ! ah, readers, if you had seen it, 
you would have thought everything prepared in it, however 
simple, must needs be excellent. A neat little fireplace, 
with a little oven on one side, a little boiler on the other ; 
a little dresser, white as cream-cheese, with two drawers, one 
for the table-linen, the other for the homelier department of 
dusters, pudding-cloths, and similar indispensables of good 
management ; the plate cred (I like these old Saxon words) 
above, with its neat service of willow pattern for use, and 
its antique dishes of yellow delf for show ; the shelf below, 
with its range of pans and kettles, which Gerard Dow 
himself, might have been proud to immortalize on canvas ; 
and then the square walnut table in the middle ; the four 
chairs of the same material ; the 

" Nicely-sanded floor ; 
The vamish'd clock, that iick'd behind the door ; " 

and the queenly tabby, that held her throne upon a morsel 
of carpet in the chimney-corner. Sooth to say, it was, as 
Miss Emily Eleonora would have expressed it, '' a love of a 
place," and reflected credit on the active hands that kept it 
so. Perhaps, to own the truth, it was on Lucy that the 
care of this very essential department of comfort in every 
menage, small or great, principally devolved. It was her 
special territory: she would have detected in an instant a 
finger mark on the dresser, or a footstep on the floor, and 
would have screamed with surprise and indignation at the 
sight of a plate or a pan out of its proper place. We will 
leave her, then, in her own domain, poising the kettle. 
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and caressing the cat, who .had just then a double share of 
her attention, as being the nursing mother of three most 
firolicksome and diverting kittens, one of whom Lucy had 
chosen for herself, and given it the name of Daisy-face, 
whilst we return to the little parlour, now very indistinctly 
illuminated by the newly-replenished fire. 



There is something excessively pretty and interesting in 
the gleams of uncertain light falling on a youthful and soul- 
fraught countenance — now all irradiated, as it were, with 
hope and joy; now wrapped in shadow, like those dismal 
realities of life, which in an instant put to flight, and too 
often for ever, its earliest and brightest illusions. Talk of 
your tahlecmx vivcmts and your nonsense, where half a dozen 
coxcombs, however biases, and half a dozen belles, however 
passees, put themselves into attitudes to be admired or 
criticised, as Madonnas and St. Johns, Beatrice di Oencis, 
and Caesar Borgias ; or what not. I wish they could have 
seen Margaret Slender, this same evening, sitting between 
the trellised windows of her little parlour at twilight 
hour, with her knitting, like her namesake in Goethe's 
awful creation of " Faust," the fitful flashes from the 
fire now lighting up her golden tresses, now veiling her in 
obscurity, like Domenichino's Sibyl waiting for her inspira- 
tions. Had she been really such, the young man, who thus 
unexpectedly found himself alone with her, could not have 
gazed upon her with more holy admiration. Many, many 
minutes was he silent before her ; yet, grudging the silence 
of each, in the fear that the abstraction from all the rest of 
the world which brought them so near to each other might 
be interrupted. Margaret was as silent as himself; but 
then she had her knitting : after all, women have some 
advantages over men. Not that knitting-needles were quite 
so much in keeping with the character of the Persic Sibyl 
as a swan's quill, half a yard long, would have been; still 
they gave her some excuse for her downcast eyes, and for . 
her appearing not to perceive that the young man had 
come nearer and nearer to her, till she felt his breath 
upon her swanlike neck, as it curved over her quivering 
fingers. 
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" I did not know till this afternoon," said he in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, " that I was capable of envy." 

" And what can have taught you the existence of such a 
passion here?" said Margaret, endeavouring to smile; "there 
can be nothing to envy in our humble lot." 

" There is everything to admire in it, to attract, and to 
attach," said the young man ; ^^ but I was thinking of 
Coleridge — I envy him, I feel I do : why did you weep 
whilst I recited his verses ^ " 

He put this question in so low a tone, that he was obliged 
to draw still nearer to her to hear her answer, and as he 
spoke, she felt his breath upon her cheek, instead of her 
neck. Fortunate it was, for both her and him, that the 
uncertain blaze just then chose to pout and splutter, and 
pretend to extinguish itself. 

" Why do you ask me 1 " she replied; but it was in such a 
voice ! the dove, 

'*When first its golden couplets are disclosing," 

never sent forth its new-waked fondness in a note more 
tremulous, or more tender. 

" Why do I ask you ? " the young man said, or rather 
whispered; " because I am jealous of those tears ; I envy the 
poet that could draw them forth. Oh ! if I might hope that 
I had any share in them, that 

'*So /won my Genevieve," 

7ny Ma/rgaret ; " and he again knelt, and sunk his head upon 
her lap. 

It was the first time she had ever heard herself thus 
addressed by her name from the lips of a man, save her father; 
and now she heard it from the lips of him whose sole image 
had, from the first moment of her beholding him, engrossed 
her every thought and feeling. 

Poor dear Margaret ! her heart swelled with ineffable 
feelings of mingled delight and maidenly modesty ; and in 
the sweet confusion of their novelty, she burst afresh into 
tears, and passionately kissed the glossy chestnut curls of 
that head that durst not raise itself up, to read its destiny 
in her countenance. The moment she had done so, she was 
coyered with blushes. Tet she did not repent what she had 
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done, for she was the child of nature, and felt only how- 
sweet it was to return the love that made her blessed beyond 
all that she had ever conceived of bliss. 

" Perhaps I am wrong," said she, struggling with her 
sobs ; " but it is so new, so delightful to me to feel as I do ; 
to admire, to revere, to love ! Yes, it was you I venerated ; 
not the poetry ; it was your mind, not his ; whatever you 
admire would affect me the same, as beautiful and good.** 

And again she involuntarily inclined her head to his ; 
but she recollected herself in time. The youth, however, 
had perceived the involnntary impulse, and th;>wing hi^ 
arms round her, his countenance radiant with delight, he 
pressed her, in a fervour of passion, chastened by his respect 
for her lovely and confiding frankness, to his heart. 

" O my Margaret ! " he exclaimed, " blessed, thrice 
blessed was the moment I first beheld those dove-like eyes, 
shining, as they do now, through tears of sympathy ; and 
this dear cheek,'* — and here he no doubt accidently touched 
it with his burning lips, — " glowing with a generous courage ! 
From that moment I hoped that I had found the destined 
partner, the congenial soul allotted me — the being created 
to cherish and perfect all my nobler faculties, not only in 
this, our state of trial and probation here below, but through 
countless states of eternal being." 

Beautiful enthusiasm and purity of youth ! its first 
emotions are always to array its most ardent desires in the 
loveliest forms — the good — the true — and to give them im- 
mortality of duration. And well it was for him who now 
sued at the feet of the humble daughter of the poor 
curate that he did so. Her unsophisticated mind and 
virgin heart would have shrunk from the passion of a prince 
couched in any other guise ; but, as it was, it seemed to her 
as holy as delightful to love, l^e silent reveries that had 
lately so mixed up with her daily avocations, the gentle 
visions that had made her nightly dreams a new and 
heavenly existence to her, seemed now all realized, and for 
a few minutes her bliss was perfect ; but soon other thoughts 
occurred to reduce it to the standard of human enjoyment. 

" What would my father do without me?" she exclaimed ; 
** and what could you do with me, poor as I am 1" 

To the first of these questions the young man replied by 
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kissing away the tear with which it was accompanied ; to 
the second hj a joyous smile, and an assurance that he was 
not afraid of her poverty, if she was not afraid of his. 

" You see," said Margaret, putting her hand into his 
with an air of sweet encouragement, " how we live, but 
you can scarcely imagine upon how little ; and all that I do 
for my dear Either, I should be too happy to do for you." 

The grateful acknowledgments which this simple decla- 
ration of devotedness drew forth were cut short in their 
commencement by the entrance of Lucy with the tea-tray. 

" My poor Lucy," said Margaret, starting up and 
covered with blushes ; *' I had quite forgotten the tea. 
You have had all the trouble. Let me fetch the kettle." 

" No," said Lucy, laughing. " You have had your 
trouble, toa Let me finish, now that I have begun." 

** The trouble of entertaining me, I suppose you mean," 
said the young man, attempting to take the tray from her ; 
" and now, to vindicate myself from the charge of utter 
laziness, I will have the honour of being your footman." 

"Nay, that you shall not, I will keep all the credit to 
myself," said Lucy, setting the tea*things on the table, and 
running away, he ran after her, and in a minute he returned 
with the nice bright kettle, shifting it from hand to hand, 
and pretending to suffer tortures from the heat of it ; whilst 
Lucy laughed at his grimaces, with all the glee of a child, 
as she was ; and Margaret felt additional delight in seeing 
him thus make himself at home under their humble roof, 
where it was her sweetest hope that he would never more 
be considered as a stranger. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN INVESTIGATION. 

It must not be supposed that Miss Emily Eleonora 
Plufly flattered herself that the suspicious trespass of the 
'Stranger, and Jem's alarming allusion to the acquaintance 
she had made with him at the cottage, would pass over as 
easily when she was left alone with her mamma, as that 
pmdent lady thought it better to let it do in the presence 
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of her guests. Accordingly, no sooner had the gentlemen 
taken their leave, than she prepared herself for a specimen 
of the inductive system of eliciting information. 

" Emmy, my dear," began Mrs. Plufty, " it is very odd 
that drunken Jem Blacksmith could find no other lie to 
tell, but one about you — ^for I do suppose it is all a lie, 
what he said about your going to meet young men at his 
house r 

" I never went there to meet young wien, mamma," said Miss 
Emily with a very accurate distinction in her own mind, as 
she spoke, between the plural and the singular number. 
" The fact is, I don't suppose he knew what he was 
saying." 

" Well, my dear, but at any rate he knew that he had 
been holding a horse for somebody that got over the garden- 
wall ; and as you were in the garden at the time — ^which 
was very imprudent so late in the evening, and with your 
headache too — why, you must have seen him. Was he a 
young man or an old one 1" 

Here Miss Emily was at a nonplus. Her mamma having 
assumed as a certainty that she had seen the wall- scaler, she 
hesitated whether it was more advisable to acknowledge 
that she had had a glimpse of him, or to pretend utter igno- 
rance alike of his person and his proceedings ; but recol- 
lecting that Clement Courtney might inadvertently give a 
different account of the matter, she steered a middle course, 
saying,— 

" I scarcely know ; I certainly fancied I did see some- 
body near the summer-house." 

" And what did he look like V said the doctor, adjusting 
the cushions of his arm-chair ; " a gentleman, or a vulgar 
fellow r 

" Not vulgar, certainly," said Miss Emily, vith a posi- 
tiveness that convinced her sister she had taken a much 
nearer survey of him, whoever he might be, than she chose 
to acknowledge. 

" Was he young or old?" continued Mrs. Plufty. 

" Not very old," said Miss Emily : *' rather young — that 
is — as old as — I reallv don't know." 

" Why did you not call out, child, as soon as you saw 
him ?" said the doctor. 
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" "Were you not dreadfully tenified 1" inquired Miss 
Plufty. " I should have been frightened out of my senses. 
Indeed, I was obliged to lean on Mr. Muggins only with 
hearing of it.** 

" I was rather alarmed at first," said Miss Emily — " that 
is, I trembled very much ; indeed, I do now — ^you see how 
my hands shake j but I was sure he did not mean to hurt 
me. 

"How could you be sure of that, my dear?" said her 
mamma ; " he could not come for any good. What did he 
say for bimself ? Did he speak to you ?'* 

This was a poser. Miss Emily coloured. 

" Come," said the doctor, " tell the plain truth. I want, 
at any rate, to have my mind set at ease, that he did not 
come on the premises with any felonious intent." 

" I don't think he had any felonious thoughts," said Miss 
Emily. 

** Then pray what do you imagine he had a thought of 1 " 
asked Mrs. Plufby, with more impatience than anger; 
" perhaps you fancy he came after you girls." 

" No, I do not fancy that," said Miss Emily, her mind 
still retaining the distinction between the singular and the 
plural ; " but I think he came over the wall, in a sort 
of spirit of enterprise, in the wildness of his gaiety, he is so 
animated, so enthusiastic !" Here Miss Emily, in the 
fulness of her admiration, outstepped her precaution. 

" Animated ! enthusiastic ! what nonsense are you think- 
ing of? Why, Emmy, do you know him, then ?" 

" No, mamma, not exactly ; but I think, indeed I am sure, 
I have seen him before." 

"And who is he then, my dear?" said Mrs. Plufty, 
instantly soothed by the idea that one or both of her 
daughters had made a conquest possibly worth follow- 
ing up. 

" I really don't know his name, mamma." 

" Well, but you know where you have seen him, at any 
rate — come, my dear, tell me all that you do know. I do 
not suppose you have anything to be afraid or ashamed of, 
or else you are not a daughter of mine, or Doctor Plufty's, 
either." 

Miss Emily, thus encouraged, ventured to acknowledge 
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that she suspected — that is, she rather thought the imagined 
robber was no other than a young gentleman whom she had 
accidentally caught a glimpse of, one day, in Betty's cottage ; 
and who, she had since remarked, had once followed her, at 
a distance, when she was walking. 

Miss Plufty gave her head a little toss, at this part of 
Miss Emily's confession, but Mrs. Plufby took it into her 
gravest consideration. 

« It is very singular behaviour in him, whoever he may 
be, said she, ''and not very gentleman-like, I must say. 
Why, if he wants to become acquainted with you, does 
he not get introduced to the doctor at once, like a 
gentleman ? " 

Why, indeed ! Miss Emily had never asked herself the 
question before, and now she could not give it anything 
like a satisfactory answer. 

" Certainly, certainly," said the doctor, half asleep, and 
half awake. "I believe there are very few people that 
would not say I am ready enough to receive overtures of 
acquaintance from persons of respectability and con- 
sideration." 

" Yes, indeed," said Miss Plufty ; " Mr. Muggins said to- 
day how hospitable and condescending papa was, and what 
a pleasure it was to come to the rectory, and Mr. Muggins 
is a very good judge of propriety. I am sure I should have 
been very much amazed if he had behaved as this person has 
done." 

This was spoken in a tone which said, plainly enough, 
" My admirer against yours, any day." 

"You may safely bet on that," said Augustus, who, 
during the investigation, had been walking up and down the 
room, fumigating it with a cigar, according to the polite 
custom of young men of the present day, in the presence of 
ladies. " Muggins must drink something more exhilarating 
than his own beer before you catch him scaling garden-walls 
to look at pretty girls, by moonlight : not but what, to do 
him justice. Miss Plufty, he can take a gate, on emergency, 
in very decent style, and cuts a respectable figure enough 
when he is mounted on that splendid roan of his — your malt 
and hops men always have a good show of horse-flesh. By 
the bye, that reminds me again of Orville. I am certain it 
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was his horse that drunken fellow was holding ; whether or 
not, it was Orville that galloped away upon him." 

" I should take it very ill in Lord Orville, if he came after 
my daughters in that clandestine, unhandsome sort of a 
way," said the doctor, rousing himself at the mention of a 
titled Trinity man, " when he has been so often invited to 
visit us in open day, and must know how welcome he 
would be." 

" That he must, naturally," said Mrs. Plufty ; " but, how- 
ever, we do not know that this was Lord Orville, and even 
if it was, we ought not to condemn him unheard. If it 
really was, and he should indeed wish to become acquainted 
with dear Emily, I do not doubt but he will behave as a 
nobleman and a man of honour ought to do." 

" Hell manage it all his own way — ^you may depend upon 
that," said Augustus, puffing out his sentences one after 
another, each in its respective volume of smoke. "Til defy 
anybody — ^to drive him; — and then he hates — anything 
hum-drum. I have heard him say — ^that, if he ever was 
to be married, — it should be nowhere else — ^but at Gretna 
Green, — and that he would — not give a farthing — for a girl — 
that — would not — run away — with him — at an — ^hour's 
notice." 

*' Very foolish notions," said Mrs. Plufty, " and very 
derogatory to a man of his rank. I should be exceedingly 
sorry for a daughter of mine to hear him talk such 
nonsense." 

" Well, — I believe you may — set your mind at ease — on 
that head, — for, after all, — it is not likely that he should be 
the trespasser, or that he should have any intention of 
playing the Romeo here, in any way. I suspect he is after 
other game." 

" Well, we don't want to know anything more about 
him," said Mrs. Plufty, in a tone of peevish impatience, 
that sounded something like disappointment. " Ring the 
bell for the tray, and hot water. Emily, you shall have 
something warm, for I am sure you must have taken a 
chill." 

Emily, however, had not done any such thing ; for she 
thought she knew better than her brother and sister, and 
mamma and papa, all put together, respecting the impression 
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she had made on the stranger ; and when her sister, on their 
going to bed, gravely remarked that she hoped Emily would 
do nothing romantic, or unlady-like, in throwing herself in 
the way of this adventurer or impostor, as he would most 
likely turn out, she only thought how much more delightful 
it would be to be Lady Orville than Mrs. Muggins. 

The next morning Mrs. Plufty, in her turn, was seized 
with an irrepressible desire to pay visits of charity, in a 
mist. She therefore sallied forth alone, desiring her 
daughters to remain at home till she returned, in order that 
should any gentlemen call, there might be somebody in the 
way to receive them. 

The cunning lady, on going out, took a path exactly 
opposite to that which was her real destination ; but after 
following it till she was out of sight of the house, she struck 
into a by-lane, and then regaining the road, continued 
steadily on, in the direction of the blacksmith's cottage, till 
she found herself at its threshhold ; greatly to the " flustra- 
tion" of Betty, who was by no means so much at her ease 
with the doctor's lady as with Miss Emily. 

" Well, Betty, how are you ? how are your children V^ 
said Mrs. Plufty, in a condescending tone ; for she had been 
cogitating within herself, on her way, whether she should 
adopt the encouraging or the magisterial style, and she 
finally settled it that the gentle would be most politic. 

"Very well, thank you, ma'am ; I hopes your reverence's 
ladyship is well, and the young ladies — nice young ladies 
they are, I tells everybody — Miss Emily is uncommon good 
to me, to be sure, I must say." 

"She is, indeed, very good to everybody, to do her 
justice, Betty, and I know she comes here very often, and I 
am sure it is a pleasure to me to think that she goes about 
doing good. It is what I have always taught her ; but I 
hope, Betty, you have no people come to you that it would 
be improper for her to see — I mean low, drunken people, that 
might frighten her ; for you know, Betty, your husband is 
sadly given that way, and, of course, he is not very par- 
ticular about who may come after him." 

" Oh ! why, as to that, ma'am, there's no fear ; my hus- 
band he's too fond of going out, ever to bring anybody here, 
of his own sort, like. I wish he would drink his beer at 
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home, BO I tells bim — it would be better for bim, and me 
too— but he's so fond of that nasty '^ Cat and Bagpipes," that 
be runs there three or four times a day ; the minute 
hammer's out of his hand, he's oft, and would stay for hours, 
if I did not go after him." 

" It is a sad thing for you, to be sure, Betty ; but how is it 
that he gets money to go there with 1 for one would think 
that there was not a great deal of work to pick up in this 
small place— has he much to do with the young gentlemen 
at Cambridge T 

" Why, not much, ma'am ; and truth is, it keeps us very 
badly off; but sometimes he gets a job or two from some of 
them." 

" And do any of them ever come here, then ]" said Mrs. 
Plufty, in a tone wherein her assumed indifference would 
have betrayed to any more accurate observer than Betty 
her real anxiety to ascertain the fact. 

" Sometimes they does, ma'am. There's young Mr. Court- 
ney, as corned on Saturday, like, in a pair of shays" (meaning 
by which a chaise and pair), " with a young lady ; and some- 
times there's a few wildish chaps, as comes on a Sunday, with 
hack horses, that often falls lame, poor beasts, afore they 
gets to turnpike ; and then they comes to my master 
to see if there's anything gotten in their shoes like, but they 
never come into house at all — and for matter of that, Miss 
Emily, or Miss Plufty either, might come all the year round, 
and see nobody but me, and children like, for I've enough to 
do with 'em, poor things, with mending and making for 'em, 
without troubling my head about other folks." 

" You are very right, Betty ; I know you are very care- 
ful and industrious. I shall see that the doctor does not 
forget you at Christmas ; but still, Betty, I should not like 
my daughter. Miss Emily Eleonora Plufty, to come here, if 
there was any danger of her ever seeing any of these young 
gentlemen — or, rather, of their seeing her, I should say, for I 
am not at all afraid of her, on her own account ; but Cam- 
bridge is such a place for gossip and scandal, that one does 
not know what may be said; and, indeed, I have had it 
hinted that a young man — that is, a very genteel young man, 
quite a gentleman — has said that he has seen her here, in 
your very cottage." 

L 
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" The deary me ! " said poor Betty, turning red and white, 
betwixt her fear of the rector's lady and her sympathy for 
the rector s daughter, " what will people say next ? Why, he 
never set eyes upon Miss Emily, to my knowledge, but onoe." 

" He ! who do you mean, then T demanded Mrs. Hufty 
with much the same feeling of satisfaction as an old sports- 
man experiences on turning up a hare, determined to track 
it round to its starting-place. Poor Betty felt herself 
ensnared, and thought it better to turn king's evidence 
against her own proper person j so she continued, in a cry- 
ing tone, — 

" Why, to be sure, ma'am, I am't a-going for to tell a 
story, why should 1 1 Day that Miss Emily came to me, to 
spes^ about putting my little lass to school, second that is 
— ^here, you Peggy, come here, and make a curtsey to this 
lady — there was a young gentleman here, as comes nows and 
thens, and sits a piece, and talks to me, like, and to children, 
because he says ho likes country air, and he did, for 
sartain sure, sec Miss Emily; and after awhile he came 
back to talk to me about her, and I did, to be sore^ say 
what a nice young lady she was, and I'm sorry I did ; and 
what grand people her j^apa and mamma was ; no o£fenoe I 
hope, for I'm sure I thought no harm." 

"No — no offence, Betty, nor no harm at all,** said the 
mollified Mrs. Plufby. " There never can be any harm in 
speaking the truth, Betty ; we are commanded to do bo in 
the Bible, as I sdways tell the servants ; and as, indeed. 
Doctor Plufty is kind enough to explain, continually, from 
the pulpit, if people would but listen to him. But who is 
this young gentleman, Betty ? What is his name 1 I mean ; 
you must know that, and I ought to know it too, as yon 
must see — because, you may be sure, it would be very dis- 
agreeable to the doctor if his daughters made any acquaint- 
ance below themselves ; and if this young man should bow to 
Miss Emily, or, perhaps, even speak to her, in Cambridge, or 
at any public place, it would be very improper in her to 
take any notice of him at all, unless we knew he was quite 
respectable." 

^ To be sure, ma'am," said Betty, more and more awed 
by the increasing importance of Mrs. Plufty's manner. " It 
is very right you should know all about everything, and 
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•specially about anybody that wanted to be acqaainted with 
the young ladies ; but, I'm sure, as to this here young man, 
I can't say I knows anything about him, nor more does my 
good man, I believe, neither, any more than shoeing his 
horse for him, a time by chance — ^he said, that day he was 
talking to Miss Emily, his name was Norval, or Orval, or some 
sitch. Somebody that saw his horse, when my husband was 
a-shoeing it, said it was Lord Orville's, and that it had won 
a match of some sort, but I don't know nothing about sitch 
folks myself. I only know he's a very good-natured, civil 
young gentleman — ^my little ones .are very fond of him, he's 
80 funny like with 'era — he acts sometimes to 'em, like the 
player people, to make 'em laugh, and I'm sure I can't help 
laughing myself, to see him take off my poor man, when he's 
got a drop too much — ^he does it so nat'ral like, for all he 
never touches anything himself, he says, but water — ^it's no 
laughing matter to me though, for it was only last night that 
Jem gave me such a dunch on my arm, when he was in one 
of his tantrums, I can scarcely lift it to my head." 

And the poor woman began to weep, and show her bruises, 
which was generally the conclusion of her histories. Mrs. 
Plufby expressed her condolence in the form of a half-crown 
piece, and returned to the Rectory, her mind full, all the 
way, of the thought that her youngest daughter had actually, 
wittingly or unwittingly, made a conquest of a peer. A 
titled son-in-law, the doctor in lawn sleeves, Augustus in 
canonicals or regimentals, as might seem most advisable, and 
Miss Plufby presented at court by her ladyship, her sister ; 
such were the. visions that brightened her fancy, and which 
she lost no time in communicating to her portly husband, as 
soon as she could get him closeted, secure from interruption. 

The suggestions of ambition, however improbable the 
form in which they might be presented, were certain of 
finding a welcome in Doctor Plufty's ample bosom. " Cer- 
tainly, my dear," he said, when Mrs. Plufty had finished her 
account — " certainly, it does appear, on the face of the thing, 
by no means impossible but that this young man may be 
Lord Orville himself; and in that case, why, certainly," — ^he 
paused to take a pinch of snuff, for ideas of preferment, 
precedence, and distinction, flowed in upon him with such 
rapidity, that he could not give them utterance. After 

L 2 
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replacing his gold snuff-box in bis waistcoat pocket, be con- 
tinued, "Why, certainly, much benefit to us all might accrue 
from the connection. Lord Orville might do something for 
Augustus, who, I am afraid, will never do much for himself; 
not in the church, at any rate, be does not keep up his con- 
sequence enough ; indeed, I should not put him into it if I 
knew what else to do with him ; and then, as for myself, 
I think I may venture to hope that his lordship would not, 
if he looked throughout the whole clerical circle, see any one 
on whom dignities would sit better than thev would on me. 
I deserve something," he added with an air of proud humility ; 
"I do not presume to say merely for my own. merits, but for the 
pains I have always taken to uphold and maintain the im- 
portance of the church and its relation with the state, and 
the respectability of the clergy, as a connecting link between 
the aristocracy and the people." 

" Nay, doctor, I am sure your merits must be well enough 
known to everybody, and then what patience you have had 
too ; waiting, for years, as you have done." 

" Well, my dear, if matters stand as they seem to do with 
Lord Orville and dear Emily, I may not have to wait much 
longer ; but now we must mind how we play our cards — 
they are of a diflScult kind. I had better not seem to know 
anything about the affair ; for if I did, as Lord Orville is not 
yet of age, though very near it, I believe there might be 
some obstacles thi'own in the way of his attachment by his 
fether, the Earl of Maltravers. It would be better if he 
would let Augustus bring him to the house at once ; but, 
from all accounts, he likes to do things his own way ; so the 
fact is, we must not seem to take any notice if Emily should, 
now and then, walk out alone.*' 

" No ; nor if she sits in the garden a little late sometimes, 
or takes her book into the hermitage. I shall tell her sister 
not to make any observation upon it, nor Augustus neither ; 
only she must mind and wrap up, she looks so wretchedly 
when she has a cold." 

So it was tacitly understood, between the plotting pair, 
that his lordship was to come over the garden-wall again, 
whenever he thought proper ; nay, the doctor even said, he 
liked his spirit ; and the very same act for which he would 
have committed a trespasser of low degree to the house of 
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correction, appeared to him, when looked upon as the frolic 
of a nobleman, something extremely gallant, and altogether 
a very fiair subject of rejoicing. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

THE curate's journal. 

How true it is that joy and grief, in the circle of human 
life, chase each other alternately like shadows on the grass. 
Mr. Shirley's visit, the day before yesterday, cheered my 
girls greatly, and I felt myself all the better for it ; but I was 
made very uneasy last night by a report, which I heard from 
one of my parishioners, that Thomson, the wine-merchant, at 
Norwich, had put an end to his existence, in consequence of 
the derangement of his affairs. Eleven or twelve years ago I 
became security for him, to the amount of one hundred 
pounds, towards the purchase of the premises where he has 
ever since carried on his business. I rendered him this 
service on account of his being a distant relation of my be- 
loved wife. I have always heard of him as doing well, and I 
believed he had long since paid the whole of the purchase- 
money ; but, from accident or inattention, I have never had 
my security returned to me ; and, to say the truth, I never 
thought of reminding him of it. The imprudence of this 
neglect on my part came painfully across my mind, the mo- 
ment that the rumour of his death reached me ; and my 
neighbour Allspice, having offered to give me a cast in his 
tax-cart this morning, as far as Cambridge, and to bring me 
back again, I resolved to go and call on Mr. Alderman 
Fielding, who used to have considerable dealings, in the way 
of business, with Thomson, and to inquire of him the full 
particulars of the matter. 

The alderman received me very civilly, and set my mind 
somewhat at ease. It seems, from his account, that the poor 
man had not been fortunate in some speculations he entered 
into, about a year ago, and some say that he had latterly be- 
come a little too much addicted to tasting his stock-in-trade. 
The alderman had heard the sad report of his death ; but as 
he had had a business letter from him only two days before, 
written in his accustomed style, he imagined there must be 
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some mistake or exaggeration in the rumour, as he had had 
no official communication of the event ; and it appeared to 
him perfectly incredible that a man of Thomson's easy, social 
disposition, should lay violent hands on himself. As the 
worthy alderman did not seem to disquiet himself concern- 
ing the affair, I strove to follow his example ; nevertheless, 
I felt a load on my spirits ; I could not talk any part of the 
way back, but I put up a prayer to my Heavenly Father to 
give me fortitude and resignation under any trial with which 
He in His infinite wisdom might be pleased to visit me. My 
gloomy thoughts were put to flight as soon as I got within 
sight of my own door, by the joyous countenance of my 
licy, who ran out to meet me. She was breathless with 
impatience. 

" A letter from Mr. Shirley, papa," she called out, as soon 
as she was within hearing ; " Margaret has got it for yon ; 
it cost sixpence — it is a double letter, from Cambridge. Yon 
know it is only threepence for a single letter. Besides, i^tpa,** 
she added, in a coaxing tone, putting her arm within mine, 
** we held it up to the light, and we saw a bank note in it. 
Only think ! it must be for five pounds." 

" I hope not, my child," said I ; "it is five times as much 
as he could afford to give, or I ought to receive ; and pray, 
what business had you to inspect my letter, and hold it up 
to the light ? Do you not know that doing so was, in fact, 
opening it, as far as your will and wish were concerned? 
You are two daughters of Eve, both of you, and I shall punish 
you for your curiosity." 

"O now, pray, papa — but I know you are not really 
angry 1 " 

" Am I not ? Well, we shall see." 

And accordingly, with as severe a countenance as I could 
find in my heart to assume, I marched into the house. Lucy 
followed me in dismay, and, by some telegraphic sign, com- 
municated her alarm to her sister, who came instantly to 
me, and, with a deprecating air, put the letter into my hand. 
It was from Cambridge, sure enough, and double ; and, as it 
appears to me, in the writing of Mr. Shirley, though I have 
only seen it once, and this was in his note, in pencil, from the 
inn. I saw they were both astonished when, instead of 
breaking the seal, I leisurely hung up my hat, and went to 
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change my coat. "When I returned, Lucy offered me her 
scissors, and Margaret her penknife, which she was sure 
would do better — they were out of their wits with joy and 
curiosity. I put away the scissors with one hand, and the 
knife with the other. 

" You see, children," said I, " it is more difficult to bear 
good fortune than bad with equanimity. I have often ad- 
mired your cheerfulness and courage, when we have been, 
labouring under the greatest trials, and knew not whether 
we should have bread for the morrow ; and now, the very 
first movement of fortune's wheel turns your heads — you are 
giddy — you cannot keep your feet steady ; nevertheless, 
calmness and moderation are such essential virtues, more 
especially in your sex, that it is my duty to teach them to you, 
whenever an opportunity of so doing may occur. I shall, 
therefore, not open this letter till after tea." 

Margaret assured me that it was not the thought of the 

money that had made her appear so impatient, however 

timely its arrival might be ; but that she was delighted with 

the idea of Mr. Shirley's being so punctual, and showing 

. himself grateful. 

" Yes," said Lucy, " we both said we only wanted to hear 
what he had said, not to see what he had sent." 

" You will know both," I said, " in little more than two 
hours. In the meanwhile, I have got to attend a meeting 
at the vestry." 

I then sat down, to enter the important event in my 
journal, and Lucy is now folding a handkerchief for me to 
put round my neck when I go out, poor dears ! — they look so 
humble and crest-fallen, that my heart relents ; but it would 
not be right, they must learn to bear disappointments, and 
patience is an admirable lesson to curiosity. 



Our joy is turned to mourning : the letter with the money 
is not from Mr. Shirley, but from Dr. Plufby. He replies, 
in answer to my petition, that imagining it to be so under- 
stood between us, at our last interview, he shortly after 
appointed a successor to take my place at Easter. " Never- 
theless," he adds, "as I should be sorry to put any gentleman 
to inconvenience, I enclose you the third, and final quarter 
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of your salary in advance, in order that you may be provided 
with the means to take such steps as you may deem advis- 
able in search of another curacy. I hope you may speedily 
find one more proportioned to your merits than you seemed 
to think Creykedale, the last time you talked with me on 
the subject ; but, as a friend (!), I advise you to lose no 
time in making your inquiries, as you may depend upon it, 
however large you may imagine the number of curacies, you 
will find the number of candidates for them larger still ; and 
as I really wish to serve you, I will, if agreeable to you, order 
the Reverend Mr. Snakegrass, whom I have fixed upon as 
your successor, and who is a very respectful and moderate- 
minded man, to do duty for you during any occasional 
absences your afiairs may require you to make." He con- 
eludes with having " the honour to be my humble servant," 

Margaret and Lucy turned as pale as death, when they 
found the letter was from Dr. Plufty, instead of Mr. Shirley; 
and that the bank-note, which they had imagined the tribute 
of honesty and gratitude, was the^last andlJitter portion of 
the wages of so many years' services. 

Lucy burst into tears, and, throwing herself into the arm- 
chair, covered her face with her apron. Margaret said not 
a word, but went upstairs into her own room. My hand 
shook, as I still held the letter which contained my dismissal, 
in form. I went into my study, and shutting the door, I 
fell on my knees before my Father, which " seeth in secret." 
At first I was much disturbed in mind by hearing the sobs 
of my poor Lucy, but gradually the spirit of prayer supported 
and elevated my soul, and I was enabled to say from my 
heart : 

" Be merciful unto me, O God, be merciful unto me, for 
my soul trusteth in Thee : yea, in the shadow of Thy wings 
will I make my refuge, until these calamities be overpast." 

Not hearing Lucy, I went back into the parlour ; she was 
on her knees, with her hands clasped together, and her face 
towards the chair. I shut the door softly, and went back 
into my study ; I did not leave it again until I heard 
Margaret speaking to her sister ; when I went in, I found 
them sitting together in the window-seat, holding each 
other's hands. I perceived by Margaret's eyes, that her 
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courage bad not supported her in the solitude of her chamber. 
They both looked at me tremblingly — I saw that they 
dreaded lest they should read despair in my countenance ; 
but when they saw that I was tolerably cheerful, they 
brightened up a little. I put the letter into my desk, with 
an air of composure, and we did not once mention the sub- 
ject during the whole evening. With them this silence was 
the result of their tender solicitude to prevent my mind 
from recurring to the blow it had received ; with me, it was 
maintained in the fear that if I broke it I might appear 
weak before my children, who have a right to look to me 
for an example of fortitude and resignation. But, alas ! I 
may say with Jeremiah, 

" When I would comfort myself against sorrow, my heart 
is £Ednt within me." 



" Woes cluster — rare are solitary woes.** 

I went this morning to the post myself, for I had a sort 
of presentiment that I should have some intelligence of a 
trying nature, and I did not wish to receive it immediately 
in the presence of my girls. My fears were verified — I found 
a packet for me, too heavy to betide any good. It was from 
Messrs. Trickem and Trouncem, attorneys at Norwich, 
informing me of the demise of this unhappy Thomson, who, I 
fear, from the manner in which they mention the event, has 
indeed hastened his exit from this world. It seems that his 
debts are enormous: ten thousand pounds ! For my part, I 
have no notion how any man can be trusted to such an 
amount. The attorneys, however, make the embarrassed 
state of his afl^rs, and the necessity of as speedy a settle- 
ment of them as may be, their excuse for enclosing a copy 
of my bond, and requesting the immediate payment of it 
into their hands, on account of the executor, Mr. Wilson, of 
Norwich, or that I will give security for its being liquidated 
within a given period, and for the payment of legal interest 
upon it in the meanwhile. 

What an unlooked-for misfortune ! Who would give secu- 
rity for a man so poor as myself? How could I, in common 
honesty, ask any one to do so ? and even then, how could I 
pay the interest? and as for the principal, where shall I ever 
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find a hundred pounds? If everything I have in the world were 
sold, it would scarcely, in a place like this, bring a hundred 
shillings. My dear wife's small fortune was all consumed in 
her long illness; I was even, obliged to sell her piano, at a loss, 
after her lamented death, to defray her funersd. expenses. 

Thomson always passed for a rich man, and seemed very 
punctual in matters of business. Who could have thought 
of his coming to such an end ! In what misery may it not 
involve me 1 Alas ! if I could only retain my liberty, 
methinks I could bear any other evil that might be£Edl me ; 
but I must inevitably go to prison, unless, which I dare not 
hope, Mr. Wilson should be a compassionate man ; for as to 
thinking of payment, it is a thing utterly impossible. 

*' I am poor and needy, make haste unto me, O God : thou 
art my help and my deliverer, O Lord, make no long tarrying." 



We should do all things, according to our judgment, for the 
best, as if we had only our own endeavours to depend upon; 
and then leave the result of them to the Lord, in devout 
reliance upon his Divine Providence, and with entire sub- 
mission to His Holy WilL I therefore, after breakfast, 
wrote to Mr. Wilson, explaining to him my utter inability^ 
to pay the security. I told him that if there was no alter- 
native, he must send me to gaol. If he have any feelings of 
humanity, he will be touched with my situation ; if not, he 
must do with me even as he will. I shall deliver myself 
into his hands. 

When I returned from taking my letter to the post, I 
determined to put the courage of my children to the test. 
I ought to prepare them for the worst that may happen ; I 
told them, therefore, of the death of Thomson, of the 
security I had given for him, and of the too probable con- 
sequences of my imprudence, in not having asked him to 
restore it to me years ago. 

They listened to me with as much amazement as grief. 
" To prison ! " Margaret repeated to herself, then melting 
into tears, she threw her arms round me. 

"Ah, my dear father !" she cried, " how is it that you, who 
never do harm to any human being, should be so unfortunate 
in everything ? But I will go myself to Norwich ; I will 
walk ; to-morrow I wijl set off. I will throw myself at Mr. 
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Wilson's feet, and I will kneel there till he shall have 
promised me that he will take no proceedings against yon." 

" No," said Lucy, sobbing, " you shall not go, it would do 
no good ; tradespeople will be tradespeople ; he would not 
strike one shilling off my father's bond for all your tears and 
supplications. I will go to him instead of you, and offer to 
serre him as a servant, or a slave, on bread and water, till I 
have worked out my dear father's debt, and you shall stay 
with him, to wait upon him and console him ; you are more a 
companion for him than I am — what could he do without you?" 

Whilst they thus suggested one plan after another, they 
became more composed ; nevertheless, they could not hide 
from themselves how futile, in reality, all their schemes 
were ; and at last Margaret said, — 

" It is of no use to talk of it any more now. Let us wait 
for Mr. Wilson's answer : if he be cruel, we must submit. 
The Almighty watches over prisons as well as over palaces, 
and if you should be forced to go to gaol, my dear father, 
you may be happier there than you have been here of late ; 
we have had such incessant anxieties. You have nothing 
to be afraid of. You are innocent, and it is no disgrace to 
be poor. Lucy and I will go to service, and our wages will 
find you with all you want. I should not be ashamed even 
of begging ; nay, my dear father, do not shake your head, 
there is something holy and beautiful in begging for a 
parent. We will come to see you as often as ever we can 
get leave to go out. We shall be well taken care of. Yes, 
we shall have a blessing on our labours ; we need not make 
ourselves unhappy any longer." 

"You are right, Margaret," said Lucy; "those who 
tremble at what may happen to them have no trust in God. 
I will not be cast down any more ; it costs no more to be 
merry than sad. Perhaps something good will happen to 
us. It is not New Year's Day yet." 

My pretty Lucy is of a disposition to find out a rainbow 
in every cloud ; nevertheless, she cheered my heart. Mr. 
Shirley was right enough when he said I had guardian 
angels at my side. I have much to be thankful for. 



When I had written the last line in my journal, I wished 
to bow down at the footstool of the Lord^ and pour out my 
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soul before Him in prayer, but a sudden faintness over- 
powered me. I threw myself on the bed. I believe I slept ; 
at any rate, I remained a long time in a state of insensibility 
— ^three or four hours, I should think — ^for when I awoke it 
was nearly dark. My daughters had covered me with a 
counterpane, thinking I was asleep. I got up, but I felt 
very feeble ; my body is, indeed, brought low, but my mind, 
thanks be to God ! has regained its strength. 

When I went downstairs, I found Mr. Shirley sitting by 
the £re. I know that yoimg man has a feeling heart, for 
he took my hand with an affectionate pressure that vibrated 
through my breast. He saw that we were sad, but he was 
too delicate to appear to notice it. I could not prevail upon 
myself to tell lum of my involvement with Thomson, it is 
such a reflection upon my prudence ; but I informed him of 
Doctor Plufty's letter, in order to account for my gravity, 
for I was afraid he would think the seeming coldness of my 
reception of him was on account of his not yet having paid 
me his little debt. I have not the heart to forbid his visits, 
he appears so happy with us, and makes himself so entirely 
at home. He told me, poor young man, with tears in h^ 
eyes, that he had neither father nor mother, and that he^ 
counted it quite a blessing to be allowed to come to us in a 
domestic way : no doubt, it reminds him of his own fireside. 
How, then, can I say to him otherwise than that he is wel- 
come ? besides, it perhaps keeps him out of the dissipated 
society which he is so exposed to, by his unfortunate pro- 
fession. I often wish he was anything but what he is. My 
neighbours, too, may, I fear, think it unseemly that I should 
be thus familiar with a player. I fancy sometimes they 
look upon me more coldly than they were wont to do ; but, 
perhaps, they may have heard that I am in disgrace with 
Doctor Plufty. 

Mr. Shirley coloured with indignation when I told him of 
the doctors letter — his temples and forehead were quite 
red ; but he seemed to think of it more as an affront, '' an 
ungentlemanly thing," as he strangely expressed himself 
than as an injury striking at the very root of my means of 
subsistence : he is yet too young to think much of pecuniary 
things. 
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" I shall tell the doctor what I think of his behaviour, one 
day," said he. 

** Are you, then, acquainted with him personally?" I in- 
quired. 

" Enough to speak my mind to him, when an oppoiliunity 
may occur," he replied. 

" Do you know the young ladies 1 " asked Lucy. 

" About as well as I do their father," he said. . 

" They are very clever, are they not ? " continued Lucy. 

" 1 have not found it out," replied the young man, with 
rather an odd sort of smile ; "bub the youngest is, I believe, 
of a disposition rather amiable than otherwise." And here 
the discourse dropped, for neither my daughters nor myself 
had the spirits to continue it ; and the young man, seeing 
that we could not shake off the burthen that oppressed us, 
considerately took his leave. Margaret went with him to 
the door, to open it for him, and I think he said something 
kind and consolatory to her as he went out, for her counte- 
nance wore an expression of hope and serenity when she 
returned, that seemed to cheer my heart also. 

" It is good that a man should both hope and quietly wait 
>for the salvation of the Lord." 

" The Lord is my portion, saith my soul, therefore will I 
hope in Him." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

COLLEGE BILLS AND THEOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS. 

After the explanation that had taken place between Mr& 
Plufty and the doctor, things went on much as usual at 
Gormanton. Miss Plufty sat with her embroidery at the 
window, watching for visitors; and Miss Emily Eleonora 
pursued her rural rambles, much to the advantage of her 
complexion, and apparently of her spirits. 

One morning Miss Plufty's patience was rewarded by the 
sight of a couple of equestrians approaching the house. In 
one of them she recognised Clement Courtney ; the other 
she did not know, and, therefore, naturally decided that ifc 
must be Lord Orville, and so it was. 
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" Good morning, Mrs. Plufty ! good morning, Miss Plufty !" 
said Clement. " Give me leave to present my friend, Lord 
OrviUe." 

And then the parties all bowed and smiled to each other, 
and Mrs. Plufty said, — 

" Very happy, Pm sure, to see his lordship, and the doctor 
would have been so happy too, but he's gone to Cambridge, to 
a public meeting, and Emily is out walking. How very 
tinlucky it is ! — ^how sorry she will be ! — and how sorry the 
doctor will be !" 

And then his lordship hoped he should be more fortunate 
another time, and Mrs. Plufty hoped that now he had found 
his way to the Kectory, they should have the pleasure of 
seeing him very often ; and then his lordship bowed, and 
said something about being ''very happy;" and then the 
conversation turned upon the country, and then upon 
Cambridge, and then upon amusements, and then upon the 
theatre. 

" I believe there is a very clever actor at Barnwell now," 
said Miss Plufty, " of the name of Shirley." 

Courtney looked at Lord Orville with a peculiar expres- 
sion. Miss Plufty thought she detected a heightened colour 
on the brow of each. 

" Yes," said his lordship, " he is a veiy clever actor, and a 
very clever fellow too ; he and I have had many a frolic 
together. I played Aimwell once to liis Archer, in the 
* Beau Stratagem,' to a select audience, in a private barn." 

Mrs. Plufty drew herself up. 

" But I thought," said she stiffly, " that this Shirley was a 
professional player, a regular actor." 

" Why, as for that," said his lordship, " he is and he is 
not. In the first place, he is not regular in anything any 
more thsin I am. I persuaded him to come to Cambridge 
with me this term, by way of companionship, and so he 
thought he would just astonish the people by giving them a 
specimen of his histrionic abilities." 

Mrs. Plufty and her daughter were lost in amazement 
that a young man of Lord Orville's rank should choose a 
person so much beneath him for a companion. Had it been 
Doctor Plufty's son that he had formed an intimacy with, 
that would have been only natural and becoming. Their 
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inward cogitations on the subject were interrupted by the 
entrance of the footman, with a card for Lord Orville. 
" The gentleman wishes to speak a word with his lordship." 
— " Show the gentleman up," said Mrs. Plufty. — " No," 
said his lordship, who had turned rather pale as he looked 
at the card, " I will go to him. Excuse me." 

He hastily left the room, throwing the card to Courtney, 
who, casting his eye upon it, exclaimed, " Shirley ! God 
grant all may end well. Excuse me a moment," and off he 
also darted. 

" How very odd !" said Miss Plufty. ' " I hope it is not a 
challenge !" 

" My dear, how absurd ! Can you imagine it possible for 
a player to challenge a lord !" The player and the lord 
at that moment were seen rapidly crossing the lawn arm in 
arm, and in earnest conversation. They mounted their 
horses at the gate, and galloped off together. 

Courtney returned to the drawing-room, evidently agitated. 

" I come to make Orville's apologies," said he ; " Shirley 
has brought him intelligence that requires his immediate 
presence at Cambridge." 

" Nothing dangerous, I hope," said Mrs. Plufty. 

" I fervently hope not," said Courtney ; " but I must follow 
him. Pray excuse my abruptness ; I will come again very 
soon." 

And so the brief visit ended ; and the long, long-wished 
for introduction of Lord Orville had actually taken place, 
without a single good resulting from it, excepting that, at 
any rate, he could now have a card sent him for the ball. 

Just as this consolatory consideration suggested itself, in 
came Miss Emily Eleonora, somewhat fatigued, and slightly 
nervous. 

"Well, Emily, now how provoking it is," said her mamma j" 
" only think, you will never guess who has been here !" 

" I know, mamma," said Miss Emily, with a flutter pro- 
portioned to the occasion ; " I met them in the lane." 

" Them 1 Who do you mean ? How do you know they 
have been here ? You could only know Mr. Courtney, at 
any rate, not the other two," said Miss Plufty. 

" No," said Miss Emily, colouring very deeply, " but I, — 
that is, I — one of them was the gentleman that came over 
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the garden-wall." A flood of tears relieved Miss Emily's 
agitated bosom. 

" Well, my dear, do not cry," said her mamma, en- 
couragingly j " it was most likely Lord Orville." 

"Or Mr. Shirley," said Miss Plufty, with a somewhat 
disdainful toss of the head. 

" It fluttered me so," said the weeping heroine. 

"Well, my dear," said Mrs. Plufty, "you will see his 
lordship again, at any rate, for he has promised to come 
to our ball, and we will send out the cards this very day ; 
so take off your bonnet, and let us begin to make out the 
list." 

Poor Emily was really tired ; for what is so fatiguing as a 
long, sauntering stroll, without achieving the end for which 
it has been undertaken 1 and then to think that if she had 
stayed quietly at home she would have seen the very indi- 
vidual she went out to see ! and still more provoking, that 
she would also have been seen by him to so much more 
advantage, for she had sense enough to know that young 
ladies never appear more really amiable or agreeable than at 
home. It certainly was very trying to her philosophy ; but 
how many young ladies, on the look-out for husbands, run 
about from place to place on the continent, after having ex- 
hausted all the fashionable marriage-marts in England, and 
then returning to their own firesides, in all the despairing 
calm of anticipated celibacy, And the destined suitor quietly 
waiting for them, perhaps in the person of one of their 
nearest neighbours ! 

The various consultations that took place respecting who 
should be included and who omitted, in the invitations ; who 
were genteel and who ungenteel ; who were desirable and 
who undesirable — occupied the ladies so fully, that dinner- 
time and the doctor arrived before .they had filled up a 
single card. 

The doctor was accompanied by his son : neither of them 
appeared in very good humour, either with themselves or 
with each other. The visit of Lord Orville was, of course, 
the first topic introduced. The doctor lamented his bad 
fortune in being out of the way. Miss Emily Eleanora cast 
her eyes down in interesting confusion, whilst his lordship's 
vivacity and condescending manners formed the theme of 
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admiration. The projected ball then followed j but the sub- 
ject did not seem to inspire the gentlemen with the same 
interest that the ladies felt in the matter. Augustus was 
sulky, and would not say anything about it. The dinner 
was eaten almost in silence, and when it was concluded the 
doctor pulled out a bill of some length, which he handed 
over to Mrs. Plufty, saying that he supposed, when she had 
inspected it, she would agree with him, that it ought to be 
paid before another of the same sort was incurred. 

Augustus slightly coloured as his mother put on her 
spectacles, nobody being present but her own family, to look 
at the document. It ran as follows : — 

** Augustus Myddleton Plumtree Plufty, Esq., — Debtor to 
Shortcake and Allpuff, confectioners, cooks, and fruiterers, 
dealers in liqueurs, &c. 

" Why, bless me, Augustus," exclaimed Mrs. Plufty, in 
dismay, dropping the bill, as she glanced her eye on the 
sum total, ''what can you have wanted with such quantities 
of jellies and ices, and I don't know what ? Grapes, too, and 
pines 1 how very foolish." 

" I think so, indeed," said the doctor, " when he knows 
how much my forcing-houses are costing me." 

" Why, sir, as to that, a man must give what other men 
give. Lord Orville has just paid these very fellows four 
hundred pounds for his bill with them last term. I should 
not think there is a more moderate account than mine in all 
Trinity, for the time; and I had rather not be at college at 
all than sneak like a snob out of my fair share of things." 

" Yes, my dear," argued h^s mother ; " but eighty pounds 
for three suppers and one breakfast ! why, it is impossible 
half the things could have been eaten." 

" Not by the men, I grant you," said Augustus ; " but if 
there had been twenty times as much, the Gyps would clear 
it off, and that makes the rascals always send in so much 
more than is really wanted." 

" Well, 1 do think it is a shame to be so robbed," said 
^liss Plufty j " why, eighty pounds would find Emmy and 
me in dresses for a twelvemonth." 

** Yes, but people must eat as well as dress, you will re- 
member, yoimg ladies," said their brother ; " and as I do 
not comment upon your bills, I must request that you will 
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not oa mine. It is enough tliat those who pay them assume 
the prerogative of doing so." 

And so saying, with an air of offended dignity, he was 
about to leave the room ; but the doctor was not going to 
let him off quite so eaidly — '^Stay^ sir !** said he, drawing 
forth another paper of items, headed — " Augustus Myddleton^ 
Plumtree Plufty, Esq., — ^Debtor to Mrs. Fantail, milling, 
mercer, and shirt-maker " — ^he began : 

" 12 doz. French kid gloves, £IL 8s." 

" Twelve dozen ! " shneked his mother,—" impossible ! It 
must be a mistake — ^it must be half a dozen. Nobody in 
their senses would think of getting more than half a dozen 
pair of gloves at a time ! " 

" I am in my senses,** said Augustus ; " at least I con- 
sider myself so, and I always get my half-year's stock before- 
hand. There are only six dozen of white and six dozen of 
primrose ; and I do not think any candid judge of suoh things 
would call that unreasonable." 

Miss Plufty lifted up her eyes, but stood too much in awe 
of her brother's rebuke to risk incurring it again. Mrs. 
Plufty had something of the same sort of feeling, which re- 
strained her expressions of wonder and grief; and Miss 
Emily was absorbed in a reverie in which we do not mean 
to say white gloves had no share, any more than white 
ribbons, but wbich gave her countenance a sweet placidity 
that was a great recommendation to her in the eyes of 
Augustus, under the cloudy look of his afl^drs i^ that 
moment. 

The doctor went on — "Collars and fronts made to 
measurement, £10 16s." 

"Well!" exclaimed Mrs. Plufty, unable to keep silence 
any longer — " I do call that abominable. "Why, Augustus ! 
you can get as handsome collars as you need wish to put on 
for twelve shillings a dozen ! " 

" I dare say you may, ma'am — English make; but these are 
Paris ; they are what the Oxford men wear — and they have 
always cut us out in chokers." 

" They will cut you out in everything," said the doctor,. 
" unless you alter your conduct. And here is another most 
abominable thing — ^fifby pounds for cigars ! an expense 
which, when I was a young man^ was unheard of" 
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** Yerj likely, sir ; habits alter. Your gifand&ther 
smoked, I dare say — ^you did not ; your son smokes — your 
grandson may not. Some of our men ccoitract for their 
cigars at a hundred a-year, but I don't think that a good 
plan ; only, then, to be sure, one always has pl^ity of prime 
for one's firiends." 

" Augustus, Augustus ! " said the doctor sternly, shaking 
his head, '^it is an idle, dirty, ungentlemanly habit ; it 
wastes your time and your money, and spoils your breath, 
and vitiates your palate. A confirmed smoker cannot taste 
the difference between venison or mutton, port or claret, a 
pine-apple or a pippin." 

^' In short, sir, it is a matter of taste altogether, which I 
cannot stay to discuss at present," said Augastus, rising ; 
*^ I hanre an engagement." 

"Sit down, sir," said the doctor, authoritatively ; ''I wish 
to have a litUe conversation with you." 

" It most be very little then, if you please, sir, just now," 
replied Augustus, casting an impatient lode towards the 
door ; '' £>r I have some business of my own, of importance, 
to attend to." 

** Not of more importance, sir, I should imagine, than that 
to which I desire to call your attention," said the doctor j 
" as it is, in &ct, connected with the most important con- 
sequences to the well-doing of all your future life." 

Augustus coloured, and felt rather uncomfortable : there 
was in his father's manner, in addition to its usual pomposity, 
an imusual sternness, and he began to wonder which of the 
many topics concerning himself, that he felt conscious were 
open to animadversions of anything but a pleasant nature, 
might be selected by him for the evening discourse. He 
was not kept longer in suspense than whilst the doctor 
swallowed a preparatory glass of wine, which done, he com- 
menced, in much the same key as that to which he was 
accustomed to pitch his voice in the pulpit. 

^ It is respecting your future profession, Augustus, that 
I wish to talk to you seriously ; as I am sorry to say you do 
not appear to take it up seriously of your own accord." 

'' Why, to say the truth, sir, I have not exactly made up 
my mind what it is to be," said Augustus, somewhat relieved 
by this prelude. 

H 2 
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" You have not, sir !" interrupted the astonished doctor. 
" You have not made up your mind ? Then, sir, give me 
leave to tell you that I have made up mine; and, there- 
fore, I expect there will not be two opinions on the matter. 
What it is to be, indeed ! Why, what should it be, what 
can it be, but the Church 1 What else, with your idle, ex- 
pensive habits, are you fit for V 

" I do not think I am fit for that, at any rate," said the 
young man doggedly. 

" You do not ! then the more shame for you," retorted his 
father, " after all the expense I have been at in your educa> 
tion : but, however, you will give me leave to judge of your 
fitness. I shall not let your modesty stand in your way, I 
promise you." 

" It is not my modesty that does, sir ; I do not pretend 
to say that it is ; because, though I do not know much, I 
see plenty of young men, every day, going into the Church, 
that do not know any more ; but I have other notions con- 
nected with the subject." 

"And may I ask what they are?" inquired the doctor, in 
a tone very like predetermined contempt for the reply, what- 
ever it might be. Augustus felt it, and answered with some 
tartness, — 

" In the first place, sir, if I may be allowed to bring my 
own personal feelings into the question, I am not particularly 
partial to the idea of a clerical life." 

** Then, sir, you are a blockhead ! " said the father. 

"Thank you, sir, for the compliment!" said the son, 
swinging round in his chair. 

"Nay, Augustus," said Mrs. Plufty, by way of keeping 
I)eace, "your father does not really mean that you are a 
blockhead; he only means that you must be very stupid 
and foolish." 

" Thank you too, ma'am." 

" I mean, my dear, you must be very foolish not to see 
your own interests better : where can you find an easier, 
pleasanter, genteeler way of life than in the Established 
Church r 

" Or a more honourable one," continued the doctor ; " one 
that admits you into better society?" 

"I know," said Augustus, more mollified by the manner 
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than the matter of his mother's explanation, ^Hhat it is 
honourable enough, if you have the luck to get a good fat 
living > and that it may be pleasant enough, too, in a fine 
sporting country, and a genteel, hospitable neighbourhood, I 
am very ready to grant. Still, there are some things one 
cannot always get over ; if I could take a leap with my 
conscience, as easily as with my brown colt, perhaps I should 
not hesitate." 

** Your conscience !" exclaimed the doctor, in the genuine 
accents of surprise. 

^ Conscience ! " exclaimed Mrs. Flufty, in tones of alarm. 

^ What has conscience to do with the matter 1" continued 
the doctor, recovering from, his first amazement. 

" Ay, what, indeed ?" Mrs. Plufty chimed in j " what can 
you have upon your conscience ? " 

" Not much at present, dear mother," her son answered 
more gaily ; " but I wish to keep it light, and I am afraid I 
should find the Thirty-nine Articles rather too heavy a load 
for it just now." 

"And pray, 'sir, what have you, in your exceeding 
wisdom, got to say against the Thirty-nine Articles 1" 
demanded the doctor, rage and disdain depicted on his 
countenance. 

" Dear me, doctor ! pray do not make yourself angry ; 
Augustus can have nothing to say against them ; he would 
not be so wicked, I am sure ; besides running the risk of 
giving you a fit of the gout." 

" You are right, mother. I certainly should be very 
sorry to give my father a fit of the gout; and I have 
nothing to say against the Thirty-nine Articles, which I 
have no doubt are very admirable things, in their way ; only 
I should not like to take a solemn oath that I understand 
them all, and believe in them all." 

" Dear me, how strange it is !" said Mrs. Plufty, per- 
plexed and ready to cry. " What a pity ! why, surely any- 
body may believe them, that will try." 

" As to understanding them," said the doctor, in a some- 
what more gracious tone, anxious to clear away the stumbling- 
blocks which his son's unexpected discovery of a conscience 
threatened to lay across the path of his worldly advance- 
ment, " you would understand them, of coui'se, exactly as 
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other people understand them — every one to the best of his 
judgment ; that is all that is expected. They are, in &ct, 
drawn up in a truly liberal, Christian, and accommodating 
spirit, — at any rate, to all that are not obstinately bent upon 
being contumacious. You swear, in fact, that you believe 
they are the Thirty-nine Articles laid down by the Esta* 
blished Church, and that is all you have to do with them 
publicly ; — that is to say, your own private judgment, of 
course, you have a right to do what you please with. Does 
not King James himself say, or at least as good as say, 
that the very fact of the clergy signing them is proof suffi- 
cient that they are all agreed as to their general sense, and 
that * men of all sorts ' take the Articles of the Church of 
England to be for them— which is pretty fair evidence that 
they might put whatever construction they thought proper 
upon them. He wills, moreover, that all further curious re- 
search into them shall be laid aside, in order to avoid all 
disputes and differences." 

" And a very good way too," said the admiring Mrs. 
Plufby. " You see, Augustus, how clever your &ther is at 
expounding ; you need not desire to be a better clergyman 
than he is." 

" Perhaps not," said Augustus, gulping down something 
like a tweak of conscience for saying so, " if ever I should be 
one at all ; but I cannot say, at present, that I feel called 
by the Holy Ghost, as I presume he did, and as I must 
swear I believe myself to be before I can be ordained.** 

" That, again," interrupted the doctor, ** is one of the 
absurd notions that you seem to have picked up lately — I 
cannot conceive where, for my part. I should imagine you 
had got bitten by some Methodist, or Presbyterian, or some 
such low radical ; only I cannot conceive how you could fell 
into such company. Pray how do you know you are not 
called ? How can you know ? Are we not told that ' the 
Spirit of God cometh when and where it listeth, and no 
man knoweth of it'? Does not everything happen by the 
providence of Grod ? And does not the very circumstance 
ci your presenting yourself for ordination prove that it is 
the will of Providence you should be presented 1 Certainly 
it does ; it follows, then, natiurally, that you are virtually 

called by the — by your — ^that is, ^ Here the doctor felt 

that he was getting a little out of his depth, so he changed 
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liis tack, and began to grow angry instead of argmnentatiTe. 
" Bat, however, sir, it is of no use wasting words upon you. 
Yon have been educated for the Church ; my only means of 
fixing you are in the Church ; and what I have said before, 
I say again, you have been too idle to fit yourself for any- 
thing but the Church ; I am not in a situation to do any^ 
thing for you. I can, indeed, scarcely keep up appearances 
for myself, such as my position in society demands ; there- 
fore you either go into the Church, and take your chance of 
living in ease and clover ; or you stay out of it, and starve, 
like a f ooL' 

*^ I do not think it follows that I need starve, like a 
fooV said Augustus sulkily, ^'merely because I do not 
choose to turn parson against my conscience." 

' ** And will you vouchsafe to tell me, sir, one single thing 
you coxdd do, to get your living, without hurting your con- 
science) which has grown so mighty tender all of a sudden ^^ 
said the doctor, throwing beck his head, and staring at his 
son full in the fiu:e, as he had done at poor Mr. Slender, 
on the memorable morning of paying him his quarter's 
salary. 

*' I could go on the stage, at any rate," said the irritated 
Augustus Myddleton Plumtree Plufty. . " If I can preach I 
can act, and Mr. Shirley says I have a decided talent for 

decla *' mation • he was going to say, but the doctor, 

purple with rage, thundered out a rhyme to it, and went on, 
" Stage, stage ! what do you mean 1 Would you turn 
mountebank ? Are you in your senses 1 You are enough 
to make a bishop burn his books !" 

" And you are enough to make a horse break his bridle," 
muttered the delinquent. 

" What is that you say about horse and bridle 1 cannot 
you keep your thoughts from the stable for five minutes, 
whilst I am talking to you 1" 

" I only want the groom to bridle my horse, sir, whilst 
you are speaking. I shall be late for the " 

" Nay, take yourself off, sir," said the doctor, cutting him 
short, and throwing himself back in his chair with an air 
of dignified resignation. " I do not desire either to see or 
hear anything more of you until you know how to behave 
joar8el£ And as for that Mr. Shirley, as you are pleased 
to call him, I shall send a constable after him. I will not 
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have a low-lifed rascally itmerant, like liim, go about cor- 
rupting the morals and perverting the understandings of 
young gentlemen whom it is the duty of every one con- 
nected with the University to guard, not only from the 
practice of vice, bat even from the most distant approach to 
the appearance of it." 

" Yes, to be sure," said Mrs. Plufty ; " very considerate 
and proper in you, doctor. You see, Augustus, how moral 
and respectable your father is." 

*' That may be ; but Shirley is not a low-lifed itinerant 
rascal," muttered Ai^gustus, looking very much inclined to 
floor any one— his reverend father, of course, excepted — ^who 
should venture to say he was. '' He is as much of a gentle- 
man as I am, for auythiug that I can see; if he is an 
itinerant, it is for the fun of the thing, not for want of 
money : he has more than I have, I know ; or at least he 
might have if he would only ask his father for it ; — ^nor for 
want of respectable acquaintance, neither : he knows more 
lords than I do, and seems to be sworn friends, too, with 
some of them. He told me the other morning, when we 
were taking devilled lobster and iced champagne together, 
that he was to have gone into the Church himself, and that 
he might have a living of eight hundred a year, any day, if 
he altered his mind ; but he did not think it honourable to 
take the emolument of any situation whatsoever without 
doing the duties of it. And I think he is right, and an ex- 
cellent fellow, instead of a low-lifed blackgusurd." 

" Well, well ! Augustus," said the doctor, suddenly calmed 
by this altered view of the case, *' he may be all you think 
him. I did not call him blackguard, and I did not mean to 
hurt your feelings about him : at your age warm feelings 
are natural, and praiseworthy too. Did he say what living 
it was ? perhaps he could make over his interest to you, as 
you are such friends ; and then, surely, Augustus, you would 
not be so blind, so narrow-minded, as to make any more 
absurd scruples about the Articles, or anything else." 

" O dear, no ! he would not be so foolish — ^indeed, so 
wicked, I should call it ; " said Mrs. Plufty, immediately 
seeing the subject in the same point of view with her 
husband. 

And Augustus, thankful to escape any further discussioik 
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at the moment, wisely availed himself of the returning good-- 
hnmotir of his papa to plead his engagement with a wine- 
party, as an excuse for adjourning the dehate ; to which the 
doctor made no further objection, judiciously observing to- 
Mrs. Plufty— 

** There is no use in reining in young people too tight ; we 
must give them their heads now and then. And, after 
all, something may come out of this Shirley ; it is astonishing 
what such fellows can do sometimes." 

" I hope, indeed, there may, doctor : and somehow or 
other, I thikk ther^ wUl ; for it is very strange, but I always 
feel when I hear that young man's name mentioned, as if we 
should have more to do with him, one day or other, than we- 
think for." 

^I should like to have to do with the eight hundred 
a year he brags of, I know ; for actually, if something or 
other does not drop in the way of preferment, or-some- 
godsend or other, very speedily, we must retrench ; and I 
declare I cannot see very clearly what we can spare." 

*' I am sure I cannot," said Mrs. Plufty, despondingly ; " I 
am as careful as ever I can be, and so are the dear girls. 
To be sure, they always look fashionable, and are always in 
the j&shion — as they ought to be ; but then, they make as 
little do as ever they can, of common things — and for their 
best they dress by contract, and they cannot do it cheaper ; 
for Madame Haut-ton takes all their ball dresses back again 
at half price, after they have been worn three times, if they 
do not sit down in them ; and poor Emmy is so conscien- 
tious, she will stand up a whole evening, for fear of 
rumpling hers ; and, indeed, Madam Haut-ton said to me 
herself^ the very last time I paid her her bill, * O Madanir 
Plufty, yours are such honourable young ladies ! they never 
sit down between the quadrilles ; I should be sure to know 
if they did, for I always pin a rose just here, behind ; and 
you see this is as fresh as if it had just come out of the case.^ 
There cannot be a better way, indeed, than to contract — ^it 
gives the appearance of such variety. I should never have 
thought of such a clever thing if Lady Cut-fine had not told 
me she always did so with her daughter at Paris." 

" You are very right, my dear. Indeed, as far as you 
are concerned, things are always right ; and the girls too, they 
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Bxe very.well ; so are we all, excepting AugastQS,— and even 
he might be worse. I cannot think where the fanlt can be ; 
bat certainly, somehow or other, I do not manage to make 
both ends meet." 

^'I am sure, doctor, I cannot think what can. be the 
reason. I do not know of any mismanagement, or waste, 
about the house. I look sharply en6ugh after everything 
that comes into it ; and I do not see anything we can save 
in. To be sure, that old widow Benson, that opens the pew 
doors in the middle aisle, dines with the servants every 
Sunday; and they have my leave all Christmas week to 
give hot beer to the watchman, because I was told it had 
always been the custom at Gormanton ; but, excepting 
that, and the coals and soup, one is obliged, in a manner, 
to give away in the winter months, for example' sake, I 
do not think we can be said actually to waste a »ngle 
penny." 

" No," said the doctor, musingly, " I do not know that 
we do. To be sure, we have the best of everything ; but 
then I have always been told, and always found, that the 
best is the cheapest in the end — and I am sure it is the 
most agreeable. To be sure, there's Mr. Slender. I have 
been paying him at rather a high rate — that is, considering 
what I might get the duty done for." 

'^ Dear me, yes, doctor ; and considering what his expenses 
are, compared to ours. Why, dear me, he keeps no servant, 
and never has a soul come withinside his door ; and he 
can make a coat last him seven years ; and the girls 
never wear anything but their mother's things, which they 
vamp up again themselves ; and they all live upon the 
smell of a red herring, as one may say. What can they 
want money for 1 " 

" Whether they want it or not," said the doctor, who 
found his own conscience growing a little troublesome, at 
the picture his helpmate was drawing of the domestic 
comforts or discomforts of his spiritual coadjutor, ^' if I had 
it to give, they might have it to spend, and welcome ; but 
the fact is that Mr. Slender is, in reality, as rich with his 
habits, as I am with mine ; and as for his girls, I shoidd 
not wonder if he got them off his hands before we get 
off ours." 
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This was a very sore point with Mrs. Flofby, but she 
<xmteiited herself with meekly replying', 

** Very likely, my dear. There are a great many moreytnmg 
men fitting for his daughters than there are fitting fbr ours : 
bnt I do think, doctor, it is really our duty to do something 
effectual this winter for them. Now there is this fimoy ball 
they seem to have set their hearts upon : if we give it soim, 
that is now, in the beginning of the season, we shall have a 
whole round of visits to pay in *retum, that will last us till 
the vacation ; and surely, among them, Augusta or Emily 
will do something." 

" It would be very desirable, my dear, that one or both 
of them should manage something or other ; but as for the 
fancy ball, I scarcely know -^hat to say to it : it might give 
offence among the evangelicals j and really, in the present 
day, there is no knowing what quarter promotion may 
come from.'* 

** Oh ! as fior that, the evangelicals are all going out," said 
Mrs. PluMy eagerly — her discernment sharpening with her 
anidety, ** and the Puseyites are all coming in ; so I should 
not be surprised if we were to have dancing and plays on. 
a Sunday in another year or two, as they have in France 
and Italy." 

"I should not be surprised at anything, but my being 
made a bishop,*' said the doctor, in the plaintive minor key 
of neglected merit. 

** Well, but who knows what you may be made, my dear, 
if only the dear girls are lucky ? If that fellow, Shirley, 
could have a living of eight hundred a year just for asking 
for, what might you not hope for, if Emmy should come to 
be Lady Orville 1 — and there are a great many things a deal 
more unlikely, in my opinion." 

** Why, my dear, as to that," said the doctor, who, still 
gazing moodily upon his son's bills, was in no hopeful frame 
of mind, "you thought she would have been Mrs. Courtney 
long before this ; and I am sure we have laid out in pic- 
nics, and water-parties, and all that sort of thing, in order to 
bring it about, more than enough to have bought her her 
wedding clothes j but I do not see that we are one whit 
nearer the mark than we were when he first came to 
Trinity." 
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** Nay, now, doctor," exclaimed Mrs. Plufty, in a crying 
tone, " I declare it is unkind in you to say so. It was 
Augusta, I thought, not Emmy : indeed, nobody could say 
which it was ; he was so kind, first to one and then to the 
other ; but I do think now it is Augusta. I think he 
jesses, somehow, that Lord Orville is struck with Emmy ; 
he seemed so sorry this morning when she was out ; and I 
really think that if we play our cards well, we may secure 
them both." 



CHAPTER XXYI. 

THE curate's journal. 

It is good to let the first fury of a tempest subside before 
we begin to calculate the damage it may have done. We 
have all of us, thank God, passed a tranquil night, and this 
morning we begin to form plans for the future. Lucy has 
recovered her elasticity of spirits, and still dwells upon her 
dream of the mitre. I fear it will be accomplished on the old 
principle of opposites. I see now that my parishioners had 
heard of Doctor Plufty 's intention before I did ; but one is 
always the last to hear of anything that concerns oneself. 
They say, too, that Doctor Plufty was in a hurry to give 
the curacy to this Mr. Snakegrass, because he is engaged to 
marry a distant relation of Mrs. Plufty's. It seems that 
the bride-elect is a governess in a family that is coming to 
reskle near Gormanton ; and it was disagreeable to the feel- 
ings of the doctor and his lady that it shou],d be known in 
the neighbourhood that they had a relation in a dependent 
position. The new-married couple will find it a scanty 
maintenance, I fear, if they bring any great notions of 
gentility with them. 

Anxious, more, I fear, than I ought to be, about my poor 
girls and myself, I got one of my parishioners who was 
going to Cambridge this morning, to procure me the loan of 
a last week's ^ Times," in order that I might see if, by any 
fortunate chance, there were anything in it in our way. 
jEe brought it to me on his return from market, and, at any 
rate, it has afforded us amusement for the evening. Truly, 
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it is a goodly sheet in dimensions, and marvellously well 
filled up, under as many heads as the hydra-headed monster 
itself could boast. And then what a picture of life its ad ver- 
dsements afford ! — curious to reflect upon— often mournful ! 
"Wanted"— "Wanted"— "Wanted"— it is the history of 
man ! But to ourselves. 

The first thing that caught my^eye was, " Wanted," — ^not 
a curate, imfortunately, but " a curacy in the neighbourhood 
of a fa^onable watering-place." And, sure enough, it is 
in such places that religious instruction is often as much 
needed as in the mines of Cornwall or the coal-pits of 
Northumberland. The advertisement continues — " or in a 
country where game is plentiful. A foreign chaplaincy, 
afibrding good society, would not be objected to." These 
concluding provisoes seemed to me somewhat curious. The 
next adTortisement, however, was for a curate ; but, alas ! in 
the consideration that the office would give the person who 
might hold it, a title to holy orders, the duty, moreover, 
being "quite light," "almost nominal," the advertiser opined 
that the addition of a salary would be unnecessary. So 
Doctor Plufby was right enough, when he said that there 
were those to be found who would do the duty for nothing. 
There was one more advertisement for a curate, but he, it 
should seem, was to perform service on the Sabbath at two 
places, ten miles from each other — " the situation," it was 
added, " might suit a gentleman fond of hunting, a pack of 
hounds being kept in the neighbourhood." Neither fox- 
hunting, nor steeple-chasing, ever entered into my pursuits, 
even in my younger days, any more than tufb-hunting ; and 
in this case, the maintenance of my horse would, I suppose, 
cost me the half of my salary ; otherwise, to keep a pouy would, 
indeed, be the very height of my ambition. But, however, 
it is utterly unlikely that an incumbent advertising in this 
manner would accept a person like myself; so, after glancing 
my eye over the advertisements for the sale of advowsons, 
presentations, exchanges, and other matters connected with 
our ecclesiastical establishment, I handed the paper over to 
my daughters, who eagerly began looking for applications, 
in their way. But, alas ! here the applicants were in the 
proportion of a hundredfold to the places for which they 
ofiered themselves as candidates ; and then the qualifica- 
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tions !— bless me ! it is wonderful to think how edacation 
must have advanced daring the last five-and-twenty years ! 
There are young women engaging to teach their pupils, not 
only reading, writing, and arithmetic, history, dirondogy^ 
geography, astronomy, and natural philosophy; but also 
drawing, music, singing, and dancing. 

** From gnve to gay — ^from lively to severe," 

nothing comes amiss to them. Then, as to languages^ they 
profess themselves mistresses of French, Italian, German, 
sometimes Spanish, with the rudiments of Latin, if required, 
— ^» they modestly express it ; and I do not doubt they 
OGuld add Greek, and perhaps Hebrew, if they did not fear 
to appear pedantic. Why, the learned ladies of Bologna, in 
the fifteenth century, were nothing to thenu The Admirable 
Crichton himseli^ might, if he returned to earth, find a fit 
mate among them ; and, besides all these acquirements^ they 
all seem favoured, by their own accounts, with remarkable 
sweetness of temper and obligingness of manners, and, what 
is still more admirable, the generality often are so humble- 
minded, that after setting forth all their extraordinary quali- 
fications, they add that salary is no object, or, at any rate, 
only a very moderate one is required. But what is vexatious 
enough, is to see, on the other hand, those who are adver- 
tising for a lady of such extraordinary requirements, so £u: 
presume on this humility as to state that no salary at ,all 
will be given, — ^the '' agreeable home " that is offered in its 
place being deemed recompense sufficient : as if anything 
but necessity would ever make any one seek a dependent 
home ! But here, it should seem, a young person is ex- 
pected to devote all her astounding attainments, and the 
bloom of her life, to sixteen hours per diem of labour and 
restraint, solely for the benefit of a stranger, who has not 
the generosity to reward her for it. 

" You see, my dear father," said Margaret, laying down 
the paper with a dejected air, ^ how many poor girls are as 

badly off as ourselves 1 *' " And so clever too," said 

Lucy ; " if I were to live to be a hundred years old, I should 
never know half what they do. "Why only listen to this 
papa, and you Margaret, both of you ; listen I say, and let 
us all ' hide our diminished heads,' as Mr. Shirley said, last 
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time he was here." " Go on, dear Lucy, do — ^' said 

Margaret, " read away, for it is almost bed-time." ^Lucy, 

thus admonished, elevated herself upon the footstool, and 
began. "* GtOYERNESS. — ^A young lady in her 21st year, the 
daughter of aclerg3rman, who is author of sermons patronized 
by most of the bishops, and many others of the nobility, wishes 
a situation as Gk>TEBNESs, in a fainily. She is competent to 
teach the French, German, Italian, and Latin languages, 
wiUi Greek as far as Xenophon and Homer ; geography, 
use of the globes, history, arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid ; 
the piano and harp ; with the elements of drawing.' '*— *^ And 
I declare her papa is a rector, too ! only look, papa^" 
and she held the paper to me to see the address, but I 

turned away my eyes. " No ! my child," I said ; " it 

would only pain me to read it. A Either that could give 
such an education as that to his daughter must be a good, 
and a fond &ther, however mistaken, as it seems to me, its 
aim. Bat we cannot know his motives, or enter into his 
actual position ; therefore, it would be very presumptuous 
and wTMig in us to indulge in any satirical remarks on the 
subject. " " I was not thinking of being satirical, dear 
papa," replied my coaxing Lucy, twining her ever ready 
arms round my neck ; " but only fancy the Misses Plufty 

going out for governesses." And then Margaret and 

^e laughingly began a comparison of their own acquire- 
ments, each trying to award the palm of superiority to the 
other ; and I took the paper again, and was so interested in 
its divers matters, pertaining to this '^ Babel of a world," 
that I lost sight of all my own cares whilst contemplating, 
as it were, the anxieties, the misfortunes, the crimes, the 
accidents, the unexpected transactions which form so large 
a part of the Times, as this gigantic portraiture of the age 
is most fitly called. Truly, I read it till I was thankful, as 
I heard the rain pattering against the casement, for the 
blessing of a roof over my head, when I thought of the 
thousands of houseless wretches in London who might at 
th«t very moment, urged by want and desperation, be con- 
templating deeds of rapine and murder that might, alas ! 
serve to swell the columns of the next day's paper, j 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE HEBHITAGE WITHOUT A HERMIT. 

A FEW days after Lord Orville had taken such an abrupt 
departure from the Bectory he called again, accompanied 
by Clement Courtney, to make his apology. They were 
both of them in most excellent spirits, and it was quite 
evident that Mr. Shirley's errand on their preceding visit, 
whatever might be its purport, had not lefb any unpleasant 
impression on either of their minds : his name, however, 
formed no part of the theme of conversation ; on the con- 
trary, it seemed to be studiously avoided, and every trifling 
topic of the day was touched upon save the theatre. 

A runaway match from Cambridge, which had occurred 
the day before, gave rise to considerable discussion. 

" How very shocking ! " said Miss Plufty ; " I think 
there is something so dreadfully indelicate in running away 
with a man." 

" But it is the man that runs away with the lady," said 
Lord Orville ; " and I know this, that I would not give a 
straw for a girl who would not let herself be run away with 
•by me if we could not be married any other way." 

And as he spoke he fixed his eyes upon Emily, with a 
saucy joyousness in them that crimsoned her face and neck, 
and made her festen hers upon her embroidery for the next 
ten minutes after. Courtney looked displeased. 

^^ You and I have diflerent notions on that point," said 
he. 

" Ah ! " said Lord Orville, " don't be too wise. Who 
knows but you may do the same thing one fine summer 
morning ? " 

"Never ! "said Courtney energetically, "I should never ^" 

"Well," interrupted Lord Orville, "I don't want to 
discuss differences of opinion — I feel too happy to-day to 
care for being contradicted." 

" True, said Courtney, I should be sorry to say anything," 
— he paused, and Mrs. Plufty struck in, 

" To be sure, everybody will have their opinion ; Mr. 
.^Chmrtney is quite right ; and, as your lordship says, in some 
to be sure — that is, very particular cases " And 
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here she felt that she was getting upon ticklish ground ; 
fortunately, her son helped her out. 

'^ It is a fine match tor the girl," said he ; " Devereux will 
have three or four thousand a year, and she has not a hall- 
penny." 

*' I hope she will be grateful to him for it," said Mrs. 
Plufty ; " but sometimes low people so forget themselves.'* 

" Why, as to gratitude in love matters," said Courtney, 
^ the word has no sort of business with thend ; and, in my 
opinion, no sort of meaning. I suppose the gentleman 
marries the lady, or the girl, if the term be more correct, 
because he cannot make himself comfortable without her ; 
and I do not see that she owes him any particular obligation 
for being allowed the honour of administering to his hap- 
piness." 

" Ah ! but you are always so liberal and so generous," said 
Mrs. Plufty ; " there are very lew like you, Mr. Courtney." 
And so they went on, for half -an-hour longer, arguing and 
compHmenting : Miss Plufty chiming in first with one and 
then another, and Miss Emily conversing chiefly with her 
eyes, which occasionally returned Lord Orville's significant 
glances in a manner that showed she sufficiently compre- 
hended their language. 

" Mamma," said Miss Plufty, with somewhat of ill-humour, 
as soou as the gentlemen had taken their leave, and her sister 
had left the room, "did not you remark something very 
strange in Lord Qrville's manner towards Emily ? " 

" Why, yes — ^no— what do you mean, my dear 1 " replied 
the pradent mother, for she had not quite made up her 
mind whether it might be altogether advisable to admit 
her eldest daughter into the secret of all her speculations 
concerning her youngest. 

" Mean ! " reiterated Miss Plufty, " lor, mamma ! — why, I 
mean that it was very strange that Lord Orville should ask 
Emily, the very fii'st time he saw her, how her cold was. 
flow could he know that she had got a cold 1 And then 
she called his little dog Nap, too ; how could she know what 
his name was ? " 

" It was rather strange, to be sure," said Mrs. Plufty. 
" 1 must say I thought the little dog wagged his tail at her 
Tery oddly." 

N 
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** Oddly, indeed 1 " said Miss Pluffcy, in a tone of pique ; 
" I think it is all very odd. I wonder you do not talk to her 
about her long walks—and always by herself, too ; she never 
asks me to go with her now." 

" Why, you know, my dear, you never were so fond of 
walking as Emily is ; and then, you know, she visits the 
poor more than you do." 

•* I dare say I give them quite as much as she does, in the 
course of the year, though I may not always be poking my 
nose into their cottages, to see what they are about. I know 
very well they always wish me far enough, whatever they' 
may pretend.*' 

" Nay, I do not think they wish Emily far enough, she is 
so very sweet to them — ^not but what you are just as good, 
my dear, indeed, nobody can be better ; but, you know, you 
have a more dignified way with you — you are more like me ; 
but as to being as amiable as Emily, that you certainly are, 
in every respect ; and as I was saying to Mr. Muggins the 
other day, you would do credit to the first nobleman in the 
land. At the same time, you are so prudent and clever, you 
would be both a comfort and a treasure to any worthy mau 
in business." 

Miss Plufty turned the colour of pickled cabbage. 

" I wish, mamma, you would not talk to Mr. Muggins 
about me." 

" And why not, my dear 1 Mr. Muggins is a very excel- 
lent man, and very well off in the world, too ; and you 
know, Augusta, your poor papa, if it should please Heltven 
to take him, which it no doubt will one day or other, has not 
a penny to leave behind him ; and, indeed, if he does not get 
some little preferment soon, I do not know how he will 
manage to get on. If he had had his deserts he would have 
been a bishop before now." 

" I am sure I wish he had," sighed Miss Plufty ; " but, 
however, it never answers to seem too anxious, that I know. 
And I am sure Emily running about, as she does, to try if 
she can meet Lord Orville, is not very likely to make us 
appear respectable in Mr. Muggins's eyes, or anybody's else. 
I think you ought to talk to her about it, if only for my 
8ike." 

** Why, my dear, as to that, you know, Emily has a very 
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delicate mind, and I should not like to hurt her feelings by 
seeming to doubt her prudence, which^ in fact, I do not, for 
I haye the highest coi]£dence in it, on the contrary/' 

Miss Plufby saw that her mamma had some scheme at 
work, with which any lecturing of her sister would have been 
incompatible ; she tibierefore turned to her piano, not in a 
very good humour with it, any more than with her sister, or 
her mamma either, saying, in an under-tone, '' I don't think 
Lord OrviUe very likely, from all that we see or hear of him, 
to be a marrying man." 

**Who was saying anything about Lord Orville?" said 
Mrs. Plufty, sharply ; " I think you are very odd, Augusta^ 
this morning. But, no matter; I have no time for any more 
SQch foolish conversation. I must look after the game, and 
see what ought to be dressed to-day." So saying, she left her 
daughter to her own reflections. 

Appended to the garden of the Rectory was a sort of 
half orchard, half shrubbery, not much attended to in either 
point of view ; for the doctor took more delight in his wall* 
froit^and hot-house productions than in his apples and pears, 
which, moreover, had no very fine flavour to recommend 
them ; and the shrubs were scrubby and neglected, because, 
as they were out of sight of the house, the gardener, not 
finding his wages very regularly paid, grudged the time 
required to keep them in better order. There was a 
thatched shed at the extremity, that was originally intended 
for the reception of tools ; but, having long ceased to be used 
for that purpose. Miss Emily Eleanora, one dull autumnal 
morning, just after reading Goldsmith's " Edwin and 
Angelina," resolved to convert it into a hermitage. Accord- 
ingly, she causedthegardener, somewhat against his inclination, 
to leave the bread and cheese and ale with which he invariably 
and scrupulously marked the " noon-tide hour," in order to 
sweep up the fallen leaves from the deserted paths, and strew 
them on the floor of the cell, as she called the aforesaid shed, 
or tool-house, to form of them an appropriate carpet for the 
"pilgrim feet" of the chosen few that Miss Emily meant to 
guide to her recess. She next hung up a frail-basket and a 
lackered jug on one side of the wall, on the other a paste- 
board crucifix ; under it a little deal table flanked a couple 
of wooden chairs, stolen from the kitchen, and decorated 

N 2 
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-with a pair of shank-bones of mutton, carefully scrubbed and 
placed crossways, and surmounted with a calFs skull, the 
cartilaginous appurtenances of which had figured in a tureen 
of mock-turtle soup the day before. The next achievement 
was to purchase an hour-glass from a jew pedlar, and place it 
on the table with Hervey's ** Meditations," Blair's " Grave," 
Young's " Night Thoughts," and Mrs. Rowe's " Letters from 
the Dead to the Living." Her own peculiar studies, how- 
ever, in this her private retreat, were generaUy procured 
from the Circulating Library at Cambridge, and were of a 
somewhat less lugubrious character than the works she 
thought proper to assign to her imaginary hermit, — ^for 
imaginary he was destined to be, her mamma having made a 
protest against her introducing, to enact the part of one on 
days when company was expected, an old mendicant, — 

*' Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast," 

but whose appearance was more venerable than his reputa- 
tion, inasmuch as he had been frequently placed in the stocks 
in the market-place, for drunkenness, and had been more than 
once convicted of walking off from houses, where he had 
received charity, with whatever trifling articles might come 
in his way, through absence of mind, as he used to say, which, 
however, increased upon him so much as to make his personal 
absence much more desirable than his presence. 

Nevertheless, the Hermitage, such as it was, had its uses. 
In the first place, it was a very quiet nook for Miss Emily 
to read novels and write poetry in ; and in the next, it 
served as an admirable excuse for a tete-d^U with visitors of 
the male sex who might either be suspected of having any 
secret communication to make, or deemed capable of being 
inspired with tender thoughts by the combination ei solitude 
and soft words. Many had been the gay Cantabe that had 
been subjected to the trial of its effects : inasmuch as that 
*' Will you look at the Hermitage 1" became a cant phrase 
among them, when they wished to rally each other upon the 
possible results of a flirtation. 

Clement Courtney had had his full share of invitation to 
ity first from one sbter, then another, and not unfrequently 
from the mamma herself; but, " nothing canoe of it," as the 
baillie says in his "Annals of the Parish," though Mrs. 
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Plafly was so considerate on all these occasions that it was 
lier constant care to guard the parties from interruption. 

« Do not, my dear Augusta, go to that side of the garden 
lost now, your sister is in the Hermitage."—" Do not, my 
dear Emily, take your book to the Hermitage just now, 
your sister Augusta is there." And, indeed, the Hermitage, 
to do it justice, had been successful in one instance, for 
it was within its still, or rather chill retreat, that the 
worthy Mr. Muggins had first found courage to declare to 
Miss Plufby that " heven an ermit might be very appy with 
such a hamiable young lady for a companion," though he 
felt, all the time that he was speaking, that the temperature 
of his own brewery was much more congenial to the tender 
pasnon. 

Now, Mrs. Plufby had remarked that for some days in 
succession Emily had gone out at the front door, warmly 
wrapped up, apparently for a long walk, but had quickly and 
furtively returned, through the court-yard into the garden, 
notwithstaiiding the unseasonableness of the season, and 
entrenched in the Hermitage, turning the key of the shrub- 
bery-gate withinside. The wary mother quickly surmised 
that it was not to muse alone her daughter thus betook her- 
self to solitude and secresy; she therefore, one morning, 
walked quietly into the rugged and narrow lane that ran 
behind the garden and orchard, in order that she might make 
her own observations. Arrived exactly opposite the lath 
and plaster edifice yclept the Hermitage, she saw a light 
ladder, which she instantly recognized as pertaining to the 
premises, being used for gathering fniit, placed in a very 
suspicious position against the wall ; it exhibited marks of foot- 
steps, still wet — for the lane. was what, in Yorkshire language, 
is expressively termed claHy, and the soil-way clayey, ad- 
hering somewhat pertinaciously to the soles of the few 
pedestrians that sought a short cut from one high-road to 
another. 

Mra Plufty felt astounded and bewildered. It was evi- 
dent that her daughter had a visitor, and an expected one, 
for she herself must have aided his entrance by lowering the 
ladder to him from her side of the wall. Mrs. Plufty's first 
idea was to mount the ladder herself, step over the wall, 
surprise the intruder, and demand an explanation from him, 
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provided he should prove to be wordi fixing — as our worthy 
firiends on the other side of the Athuitic term the nailing 
down a greenhorn in eontract. Accordingly, she hitched 
aside her redundant silk dress, threw up her veil, to discern 
her way more clearly, and began her ascent. But she was 
stout, and the ladder was slight — ^it began to shake, and so 
did sheL like Fatima, in '^ Blue Beard," she was ready to 
say, if not to sing, — 

" Oh ! T fear my foot will aUp," 

and to think it would be better to come 

"Ht-a-pat, pit-a-pat, down the step.** 

Previously^ however, to descending, she thought she would, 
at any rate, make the best use she could of her ears, if not of 
her eyes ; so, steadying herself by grasping the edge of the 
wall, to the great damage of her primrose-coloured gloves, 
she listened with all her might, in the temtalidng position of 
her nose being within two inches of the summit of the w^ 
and not half an inch from the side of it. She soon dis- 
tinguished the voice of Emily in its most sentimental tones, 
and responded to by another of masculine depth. She could 
make out but little of the dialogue, for the wind blew her 
veil about, and the leaves rustled, and the ladder creaked ; 
but she heard Emily say in a die-away tone — '' AH the titles 
in the . world could not add one iota to my love !" Some 
rapturous exclamations followed from the object thus 
addressed, but just as Mrs. Plufby's curiosity was wound up 
to agony-pitch, she was suddenly jerked by her petticoat. 
Forgetting her ticklish position, she hastily turned round, 
and she would have come along with it to the ground, had 
she not been saved by falling into the arms of blacksmith 
Jem, who happened to be passing by at the instant. 

*' Don't be afeard, mistress," said he, very civilly, placing 
her on her feet, whilst a little dog, who had been the cause 
of her mishap by pulling at her petticoat, frolicked around 
him j " he'll do you no harm ! he often comes to my dame's 
with his master and another young chap ; he plays with the 
childer. He knows me, too, by this time — Nap, Nap, come 
here, old feller ; — he's full of play." 

** Tiresome little wretch," Mrs. Plufty had begun ; but a 
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glance at the collar -with the name of Orville upon it 
changed her tone. " Naughty little fellow," patting him on 
the head, " how could you frighten me so ? " 

" His master's not far off, I'll be bound for it," said Jem. 
''A sly young fellow, he is," and Jem pursed up his mouth, 
and gave Mrs. Plufby a knowing look, between a goggle and 
a grin, that brought all the colour into her goodly face. 
** Do you pleas6, ma'am, to want to get up the ladder again ?" 
said Jem, raising it as he spoke. 

" No," said iK&s. Plufby, hastily, and looking rather foolish, 
'Met it lie there; or, stay, leave it against the wall, the 
gardener will be coming by." 

Jem pulled his forelock, as an apology for not touching 
his hat, which he had not upon his head to touch, and pur- 
sued his way, glad to escape further notice, as he had imder 
his apron a brace of hares, which he had had the good luck 
to kill, by accident, that morning, and of which the secreting 
gave hun somewhat of a dropsical appearance. So he took 
one path and Mrs. Flufky another, for Nap pertinaciously 
contmtied his barking, and she had only just time to turn 
round an angle in the lane when she heard a voice from the 
garden call out, " Be quiet, sir ; lie down, Nap." A minufce 
after, a light step bounded into the lane, and Nap frisked 
after a young man who gaily carolled, as he went along, 
^*The Birks of Aberfeldy," beating the bushes on either 
side of him. 

Mrs. Plufty rejoiced that the unknown, whoever he might 
be, had taken a direction opposite to her own, and hastening 
home, found Emily seated in the window, working with as 
much composure as if nothing had happened, only that her 
fingers were somewhat blue, and her nose a little red. 

From that moment Mrs. Plufby seb it down as a settled 
thing that her daughter was destined to be Lady Orville, 
and piously resolved that no premature inquiries, or unneces- 
saiy intervention, of hers should interfere with the designs 
of Providence. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CUBATE's journal. 

Never have I passed so an^uous, so mournful a Cbristmasr 
eve and Christmas-daj morning ! This blessed season, 
when the providence of Him who disposeth the hearts of 
men calls forth the benevolence of the rich, so that even the 
poorest are enabled, in some degree, to rejoice, found us 
almost destitute of necessaries. Christmas-eve, too, is Mar- 
garet's birthday — she is now eighteen, — ^but alas ! we could 
not celebrate it by the smallest gratification. We sanctified 
it, however, by reading and prayer, and went to our beds im 
a peaceful, if not cheerful, frame of mind. 

This morning I performed the service of the day at my 
own church, and, immediately after, I went to Sutton- Long- 
field, four miles off, to officiate for my brother curate there, 
who is now lying on a bed of sickness. It snowed heavily 
all the way, and a sharp easterly wind drove the sleet full in 
my face, insomuch that, blinded and bewildered, I could 
scarcely keep my feet. I feel the approaches of old age 
rapidly within these few months — my strength decreases, I 
am sensible it does. To be sure, a diet chiefly of cabbages 
and potatoes, with rarely anything but toast-and-water to 
drink, is not calculated, at my time of life, to keep it up. 
Yet my poor brother labourer in the Lord's vineyard, 
though his curacy is worth twice as much as mine, would, I 
doubt not, think himself well off to be even as I am, could 
he be as well in bodily health. 

I was much exhausted when I got into the pulpit^ but I 
seemed to gain energy as I proceeded in my discourse. I 
had taken for my text the blessed words, — 

" Glory unto God in the highest, on earth peace, and good- 
will towards men." Who, indeed, could speak on such a 
theme and not feel his heart glow within him with holy 
fervour and grateful love 1 I then went to farmer Hurst's, 
to baptize the infant of a lady whose husband has taken 
lodgings there. I read the service at her bedside, but I did 
not see her ; I heard her sobs though, poor thing, as she 
made the responses. Mrs. Hurst says she is youug and 
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-very delicate, and suffered so severely that the good woman 
bad great fears that both the mother and infant might be 
lost. 

The worthy farmer pressed me to dine with him after the 
ceremony. These honest country folks are more hospitable 
at Sutton-Longfield than they are at Greykedale, where for 
more than two years not a single one of my parishioners has 
ever thought of inviting me to a meal. What plenty, too*,, 
these good people live in ! How comfortable their large 
wainscoted old-fashioned parlour looked; decked out with 
holly, and a huge Christmas log blazing on the fire ; how 
inviting their neatly-spread and well-covered table ! but I 
thought of my poor girls dining on tea and dry bread, and 
my heart seemed to rise to my mouth. Ah ! if I could 
only have seen them at my side. I longed for the fragments 
of the feast to take home to them. At last, I got courage to 
say, when the farmer's wife pressed me, at tea, to eat, that 
instead of taking anything more myself, I would, with her 
good leave, put a slice of her Christmas cake into my pockeb 
for my daughters. The good woman was delighted that I 
had mentioned them ; she instantly went out of the roomy 
and returned in about ten minutes, with a basket covered 
with a white cloth, which she lifted up, and showed me 
beneath it a good-sized ^ke, half a dozen mince-pies, and a 
cold fowl, garnished with curled parsley and slices from a fine 
ham of her own curing, which we had had at dinner,— saying 
she hoped I would excuse her for popping the things in 
with the cake, as she thought, perhaps, I should be able to 
relish a mouthful at supper, for she was sure I had made a 
very poor dinner. She little knows how I have been in the 
habit of dining lately. 

One kindness inspires another — the farmer would send me 
home in his roomy single-horse chaise, which, as the snow 
still continued, was very acceptable ; moreover, it brought 
me back so much sooner to my girls, and I was impatient to 
see the dainties I brought with me spread out before them. 

I found our young friend — for so I like to call and think 
him — Mr. Shirley with them. It was a holiday with him, 
he said, and by way of enjoying it he had taken the liberty 
to come to us, as an opportunity had presented itself for 
conveying him to Creykedale^ for two or three hours, and 
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back to Cambridge. I was very glad to see bim. My poor 
girls' countenances brigbtened, wben tbey found thsate was 
sometbing to invite bim to partake of ; and, moreover, at tbe 
bottom of tbe basket was a bottle of excellent old port — 
naif of wbicb I put aside for poor Molly Simpson, wbo is a 
trifle better, and may, perbaps, still be spared to ber cbildren. 

Mrs. Hnrst was rigbt enougb — I certainly enjoyed my 
sapper more tban I bad done my dinner, it was sucb a 
pleasure to me to see my dear girls enjoy it witb me ; tbe 
young man's presence likewise gave it an additional relisb. 
Tbere is sometbing so exbilarating in seeing a friend at one's 
own table. He, too, was in eudi excellent spirits tbat be 
enlivened us all ; and looked so bappy tbat it did my beart 
good to look at bim. Margaret and Lucy not only enjoyed 
bis sallies, but returned tbem. I never saw tbem more 
cbeerfiiL Tbus, a day begun in sorrow ended in joy. As 
for me, I felt quite comfortable, and full of bope tbat as my 
days may be so sball be my strengtb. 

It is mortifying to tbink bow dependent we are upon 
material tbings ; but it cannot be denied tbat tbe body bas 
great influence upon tbe mind — wben tbe building is out of 
repair tbe tenant is ill at ease. Tbe lamp, to burn clearly, 
most be supplied witb oil. I said many excellent tbings to 
Farmer Hurst, upon fortitude in adversity and moderation 
in prosperity. I took occasion also not to let tbe evening 
pass entirely away witbout profit to Mr. Sbirley, by a word 
in season. At present I am so wearied I must go to bed ; 
but I do so in a sweet and blessed frame of mind. 
, " Tbe Lord is my strengtb and my shield. 

" My beart trusted in Him, and I am helped : therefore 
my heart greatly rejoiceth in Him, and with my song will I 
praise Hito." 

Dec. 31st. — Tbe year is closed. I thank the Lord that, 
with the exception of a few storms, it has been to me rich 
in mercies and consolations. 

It is true tbat at times we have scarcely had wherewithal 
to satisfy our hunger, nevertheless we have been sustained 
and nourished. Well has our divine Master said, "Man 
shall not live by bread alone ; " He had bread to eat which 
His disciples knew not of ; and with some crumbs of this 
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soal-supporting sustenance has He been mercifully pleased 
to re&esh my droopinir spirits, and to spread a table for me 
in the wilderness. ^ ^ *^ 

True, the bitterest inquietudes have, at times^ intruded 
themselves on my mind, in consequence of my destitute and 
uncertain state ; but these very inquietudes have also given 
birth to my sweetest consolation& I have, at this moment, 
scarcely sustenance for my daughters and myself for the 
next three months ; but how many have not even half as 
much 1 How many, nay thousands, when they rise in the 
m<«ning, know not where they are to lay down their heads 
at night I 

True I have not lost my place. I may, in my old age, be 
deprived of my sacred employment, and with it of the 
meana of existence. It is possible that I may be condemned 
to pass the year now opening upon me within the walls of 
a prison, separated from my dear daughters — but Margaret 
is right, God will be with me there, as well as in any other 
place. A pure mind remains pure, even in the lowest 
depths of misery ; and a guilty soul would be incapable of 
happiness even in the highest heaven. Yes, I am contented 
<^I am thankful. 

He who can bound his desires in narrow compass is 
happy. 

A good conscience is better than worldly dignities. 

He only who can look upon what the world calls honours 
and happiness with indifference is worthy of them. 

He who can renounce this world lays up for himself a 
blessed heritage in the next. 

I comprehend more and more the spirit of the Sacred 
Word every day since I have studied it in the school of 
adversity. The dignitaries of Oxford and Cambridge may 
comment on the text, but it is the heart that teaches the 
spirit. 

''It is good for me that I have been afficted, that I 
might learn Thy statutes. 

^ I know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are right, and that 
Thou, in faithfulness, hast afflicted me. 

<< Thy testimonies also are my delight, and my coun- 
sellors. Consider how I love Thy precepts ; quicken me, O 
Lord^ according to Thy lovingkindness." 



ik 
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"With these reflections I this day finish my journal for 
the year. I am delighted to think that I have persevered, 
for some years past, in continuing it. Well would it be for 
every one to keep such a register of his thoughts, his 
actions, his occupations, and the circumstances that happen 
to him. 

" Lord, teach me to number my days^ that I may apply 
my heart unto wisdom." 

One learns more in observing one's self than in studying 
the most elaborate treatises on human nature that ever 
were written by schoolmen or philosophers. In putting 
down, every day, upon paper, not only our actions, but our 
motives, our very inmost thoughts and most secret senti- 
ments, we draw from nature ; and at the end of the year 
we may contemplate our own features under every variety 
of light and shade. Indeed, I believe this fidelity of resem- 
blance is the cause of the objection many feel to keeping a 
journal — they have not the courage to look themselves full in 
the face as they are ; and they feel self-convicted of duplicity 
if they endeavour to represent themselves as they are not. 
Alas ! we are so habitually intent on deceiving others, that 
we end by deceiving even ourselves. We forget that we 
cannot deceive Him who " looketh on the heart," and " from 
whom no secret is hid." 

Man, moreover, is never twice alike — in the whole course 
of his existence, he never is again exactly what he was the 
moment before. He who says he knows himself, is only 
right whilst he is saying so -for then he feels as he says ! 
few know what they were yesterday, still fewer know what 
they will be to-morrow. 

A journal is also useful in that by it we learn to acquire 
greater confidence in our blessed Lord and Saviour, and 
firmer reliance on His kind providence. We see by it how 
often we have disquieted ourselves with the apprehension of 
evils which after all may never have befallen us ! how often 
we have indulged in vain hopes and ambitious speculations 
which, if they have apparently been realized, have peradven- 
ture brought with them none of the happiness that we had 
anticipated as their result. It Is likewise a wholesome 
practice to trace back whatever good we may enjoy to some- 
thing that, at the time, might appear a great trial to us, and 
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yet actually, in the consequences connected with it, may 
have been indirectly, under the Divine Providence, the 
cause ot the very good on which we are felicitating ourselves. 
We are all ready enough to complain ol our disappointments, 
but we never take note of the disappointments on the other 
side oi the question — if we were as free to acknowledge 
unexpected good as to murmur at an unexpected evil, if we 
may speak of any of the dispensations of the Divine Pro- 
vidence by such an epithet, we should maintain a more 
equal temperature of mind. The whole hundred and 
seventy-five volumes of the "Universal History," would 
not instruct us so much on this subject as the history of the 
thoughts, feelings, and projects of the humblest individual, 
impartially narrated by himself, for a single twelvemonth. 

I have also this year experienced the tinith ot two very 
komely proverbs — *' Misfortunes never come single," and 
'* When things are at their worst they mend." 

All misfortunes appear more formidable at a distance than 
when we actually come to grapple with them ; " for nothing 
is so dreadful as it seems." The clouds that are the pre- 
cursors of a storm do not appear so black to us when they 
hang immediately over our heads as when we see them 
rising up at the edge of the horizon. It is better to know 
the worst than to dread the worst. 

I have, moreover, laid it down as a rule to myself, in all 
untoward events, to consider immediately what may be the 
utmost harm that can happen to me from them — ^thus, 
without further preamble, I make up my mind to the 
worst ; and it is rarely, indeed, that matters do come to the 
very worst, so all that falls short of it appears something 
gained. 

Sufficient for me if I can pursue my pilgrimage on ground 
not too rough for my strength, though it may afford little 
to delight my fancy on the road ; still, every step brings me 
the same nearer to the end of my journey. What, then, 
have I to do but implore the Lord to guide me on my way, 
to be "a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path," to 
let " His rod and His staff support and comfort me," and, 
finally, to open to me the mansions of eternal rest, out of His 
infinite love and mercy 1 Amen. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE curate's journal. 

January 1st. — Our year has begun with a most singular 
circumstance. This 'morning, as I was lying in bed, reflect- 
ing upon the sermon I intended to give on the opening of 
another year, I heard a knock at the door. It was only six 
o'clock, but Lucy was already down stairs ; her sister com- 
plained of head-ache, and she, therefore, would not let her 
get up. Thinking it might be some sick parishioner who 
had sent for me thus early, she ran to the door. The same 
idea struck me, and I instantly arose and began to dress 
myself. The stars were still shining, and by their feeble 
lifi:ht she saw a man with a lar£:e box under his arm. He 
a^ed to put it down himself, ^yi^g, it required care. He 
accordingly set it on the table, in the kitchen, where Lucy 
had just lighted the fire, and merely oskjing, '' It is for Mr. 
Slender — please to keep it this side up," he instantly went 
away, without asking for anything for his trouble. Lucy 
flew up stairs, and tapping softly at my door, asked me if I 
was awake. Upon my telling her to come in, she entered, 
and wishing me a happy new year, she added, laughing, with 
her arms round my neck, *^ And what do you think it begins 
with, papa 1 With the bishop's cap I dreamt of ! At any 
rate, iJiere is a box come for you, quite big enough to hold 
it : and I am quite sure it is a new-year's £rift." I had heard 
th^ rumbling of wheels in the lane, as of a tax-cart, or some 
light vehicle, and I immediately thought of my fnend. 
Farmer Hurst ; indeed, I know no other person who would 
have thought of me at this season. I was sorry Lucy had 
not asked the man to stop and rest himself as I would have 
given him a trifle ; but she, in her wonder, never thought of 
itb Whilst she went to call her sister, and light the lamp, 
I finished dressing myself I must confess I felt as much 
curiosity as my girls could possibly do. For the curate of 
Creykedale to have a new-year's gift was quite an event in 
the '' annals of the parish." I saw I had won the &rmer^s 
heart when I dined with him. I fancied his good wife had 
been kind enough to surprise us with some cakes ; and I 
admired her attention in sending them before daybreak, that 
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we might have them in time for breakfast. When I went 
down stairs I found Marfl:aret and Lucy standinir at the 
table, examining the direcUon of the box, which ^ "To 
the Beverend Thomas Slender, to be opened immediately, 
and with care — ^this side uppermost." It was much larger 
than I expected. '' It is a goose pie," thought I to myself; 
but I said nothing. There were two round holes in the lid 
of the box, but we could only see something white through, 
them. I opened it very carefully, and very easily, for I 
found it was not nailed, only tied with packthread. The 
first thing we saw was a fine cambric handkerchief. We 
raised it. The same exclamation broke from all our lips ai 
the same moment: ''Good Heaven! a baby!" Margaret 
burst into tears. The poor girl was overwhelmed with the 
novelty of her astonishment. A little infimt, not more than 
a few days old, was laid in the box, on linen as white as 
snow. Its head rested on a pillow of white satin, tied with 
knots of lose-coloured ribbon. It was covered with a little 
counterpane, curiously stitched, and trimmed with fine lace-— 
Valenciennes, my girls called it ; they knew it, they said, 
because it was like some they hsid of their dear mother's. 
We all looked at each other in amazement, and could not 
Titter a siugle word. Lucy was the first to break the silence 
of consternation. She looked alternately at us and the baby, 
and then, bursting into a loud laugh, she exclaimed, >' Here's 
a new-year's gift for us 1 What can we do with it 1 We 
had better have had the bishop's mitre." Margaret bent her 
head over the little sleeper, and tenderly kissed its cheek. 
''Poor little darling!" said she, and her voice, melted as 
she ^>oke ; " has it no mother ? — or perhaps she dares not 
acknowledge it as her child. To think that so helpless, so 
innocent, a little being should be abandoned to chance in such 
a way I But it is not chance, my dear father. Is it not as 
the Psalmist says, ' When my father and mother forsake me, 
thou. Lord, wilt take me up ?' Look, look, father ! look Lucy, 
how calmly and securely it sleeps, as if it knew it was under 
the idiadow of the Almighty's wings." 

** Poor, forsaken little one !" I could not help exclaiming. 
" May thy sleep always be as tranquil, and as innocent ! 
Most likely thy parents are too high in rank to care for thee 
•—too much occupied with worldly pleasures to think of thee. 
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Tbey have done well to send thee to the house of mourning ; 
it is better for thee, perhaps, than the house oi mirth." 

'^I will be its mother," said Margaret*; and as she spoke, 
the tears fell airesh down her cheeks : never had I seen her 
so carried away by her feelings. She has, in general, such 
command over them; is so silent when anything ajQfects her; 
I pressed her to my heart, — " Be its mother," I said ; " the 
child rejected by fortune belongs to those who are ac- 
customed to her frowns. The Lord is willing to try our 
taith — no, he does not try it, he knows it already. It is 
only to exercise it, that this little creature is thus mysteri- 
ously sent to us. We, ourselves, indeed, do not know how 
we shall live from day to day, but the Lord knows it, and 
He gives us this child to provide for." 

"Oh, it will want so little," exclaimed Lucy; "I will 
take no milk in my tea, and what I save will be enough for 
the baby." This sally made us all cheerful, and it was 
carried neni, con. that we were to adopt the baby, and to go 
without milk, if needful so to do, for its comfort, — I to be 
the guardian, Margaret the nursing mother, and Lucy the 
honorary nurse ; for Margaret was unwilling that the offices 
oi mother and nurse should be separated for one moment, 
unless in case of necessity. 

" I suppose I may have the honour of getting the breeik- 
fast ready," said Lucy; and as the little stranger continued 
fast asleep, we thought we could not do better than sit down 
to table — though we had only dry toast instead of Farmer 
Hurst's cakes, or the goose-pie which had for a moment 
flattered my imagination. We relished our meal never- 
thelessy with a thousand conjectures as to the parents of 
our unexpected little guest ; it was evident they must know 
us, though we did not know them, as the box was directed 
to me so particularly by my Christian name. Lucy could 
tell us nothing more than what she had told us already. 
The baby, meanwhile, continued to sleep, and I looked over 
my sermon; the text of which was, appropriately enough, 
" Who shall know what a day may bring forth?" While my 
daughters hastened to make arrangements for their little 
•charge, Lucy frolicked round it like a child with a new 
daU ; but Margaret seemed already impressed with a sense of 
it..*lbe duties she had taken upon herself, and went about with 
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a noiseless step, and an expression of tender seriousness in 
her countenance, tliafc had something very beautiful and 
saintly in it ; at least in the eyes of her father, who perhaps, 
set his heart too much upon the precious gift Heaven has 
bestowed upon him in her. I must confess, too, though 
some might chide the feeling as savouring of superstition, or 
even of presumption, that I could not help considering this 
in&nt, arriving at such a period, in so unusual a manner, as 
a sort of guardian angel, sent as the means, by some unknown 
channel, of communicating help to me in my distress. I 
seemed, instead of finding my cares increased by it, as if I 
was relieved of a great part of them. I breathed more 
freely, and indescribable sentiments of happiness and hope 
seemed to diffuse themselves over my mind. It was as if 
we were indeed brought, by this innocent babe, within the 
immediate sphere of those angels who, in heaven, ''do always 
see the face of their Father which is in heaven." How gladly 
do I go forth in such a spirit to serve at the altar of my 
God! 

" I will greatly praise the Lord with my mouth, yea, I 
will praise him among the multitude. 

** For he shall stand at the right hand of the poor, to save 
him from those that condemn his soul.'* 

** Save now, I beseech thee, O Lord : O Lord, I beseech 
thee, now send prosperity. 

** Thou art my God, and I will praise thee : thou art my 
God, and I will exalt thee." 



EvsNiNO. — I returned home late, and somewhat fatigued 
with my sacred avocations. I think, two-thirds of the 
parish came to the Lord 's table, this day ; and truly rejoiced 
was I to distribute to them the blessed bread of life eternal. 
After the service was finished, I went to Markfield, three 
miles ofl^ to pray with the wife of a poor labourer, who, I 
fear, lies on the bed of death ; five children were weeping 
round her — the eldest not ten years old ; the poor father, 
looked in an amazement of grief — yet the grace was given 
him to say, " The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord." Verily with such a spirit, 
he will not lack consolation. I prayed for it to be given to 

o 
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bim, and the poor woman smiled, as if she felt that the 
prayer would be heard. Great poverty is added to their 
affliction ; they had nothing in the house but a little bread, 
and a few potatoes : fortunately, I had about me the money 
collected in the morning for the poor, aud I gladdened them 
for the moment, by dedicating a part of it to their necessities. 
These are trying scenes, but it is wonderful how the afflic- 
tions of the poor are softened to them by the resignation 
with which they bear them. '^ It is the Lord 's will, and 
He can get us througheverything,if we look to Him." Such is 
the simple summing up of their &dth, and ah ! how much 
happier for them than all the systems that were ever 
framed, all the creeds that were ever professed ! 

It was almost dark when I got back : the road lay over 
ploughed lands, and missing continually the path, which was 
indeed obscure in the snow, it was very fatiguing ; the cold, 
too, was piercing, and it is now four years since I have had 
the luxury of a great coat. The last I had was stolen, along 
with my hat, which luckily was an old one, by a person who 
came to ask charity, and whom I had left alone in the 
passage whilst I wrote him a recommendation to the squire's 
lady. But these little trials of the outward man were for- 
gotten the moment I saw the light gleaming in the window 
of my own happy home. The dear girls must have heard, 
or rather fdt mj footsteps, the snow being too deep for 
them to sound ; for the door was opened to me by Lucy, 
just as I got upon the steps. She led me into the parlour. 
How cheerful it looked ! An excellent fire was blazing in 
the grate, my armchair was drawn close to it, my slippers 
within the fender ; the cloth was laid, not with more neat- 
ness than usual, but with more pretention, for wine-glasses 
were placed upon it, and I then observed a bottle of wine 
standing within the fender. Lucy told me it was a present 
from Mr. and Mrs. Greensides. Miss Nancy had brought 
it herself, with their respects — which was very civil in them. 
The butcher also had sent a fine piece of sirloin of bee^ as a 
new-year's gift ; and Margaret, having kept her present of 
raisins from Mr. Allspice untouched, had added a plimi-pud- 
ding to it ; so that, with the potatoes and greens out of oar 
own garden, and a nice little plate of horse-radish — like ivory 
shavings — ^which Lucy had garnished with variegated endive^ 
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we sate down to a meal which an epicure might have looked 
at with appetite. These dear girls ! what credit would they do 
to establishments equal to their deserts ! But nothing gave me 
80 much pleasure, as to see Margaret^ in her pretty brown 
ailk dress, and with the baby in her arms. She smiled most 
importantly ; and we all perceived the infant smiled too, as 
I patted its soft cheek. As soon as we had dined^ for Lucy 
insisted on our doing nothing before, they made me look at 
all the fine things they had found in the box — the glass 
bottle, for the babe to draw from it the substitute for its 
mother's milk ; the caps, the robes, the linen, the silver 
spoon and skillet, and, after all, a little parcel sealed and 
diirected to me, which Margaret discovered at the feet of the 
baby when she took it up, on its waking. Curious to learn 
aomething of the origin of my little unknown, and most 
unexpected guest, I opened the packet and found a ronlecm 
of twenty guineas, with a letter which I here copy, — 

" Belying on your piety and pbilanthropy, the parents of thi« dear 
in&nt intrust it to your care for a time ; do not turn away from it ; 
you will one day, when they are able to make themselves known to 
you, find that tney are not ungrateful. The darling is already bap- 
tized ; its name is Henry. The accompanying rouleau you will perhaps 
deem sufficient for the cost it may put you to, during the first three 
months; every quarter the same sum will be remitted to you in 
advance. Take, then, the babe under your protection ; and, above all, 
its parents recommend it to the care of your amiable Margaret." 

Lucy on hearing this letter, and seeing the money, jumped 
for joy. " This is the bishop's cap, indeed," she exclaimed, 
" how rich we shall be [ we need not care about the curacy 
now j but, however, it is rather hard upon me that there 
should be no mention of the amiable Lucy ;" and then she 
ran to kiss the baby, and we again and again read the letter, 
and counted the money, and spread it upon the table, and 
could scarcely believe our eyes as we looked at it. What a 
new-year's gift for me ! In an instant I saw myself relieved 
from all my anxieties for the future ; but by what unlooked- 
for and most extraordinary means ! How often have I 
remarked, in the course of my life, that the sources which 
appear the most probable, and to which we look with most 
confidence, utterly fail us ; whilst, on the other hand, others 
of which we had no knowledge, and could not even have 
imagined, are opened to us : so true it is that the tender 
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mercy of the Lord leads us by ways we know not, and 
teaches us to rely upon Him, by the daily, hourly proofs He 
gives us of His guiding care and over-ruling lote. 

In vain I passed in review everybody that I had ever 
known, to discover among them a single person, whose rank, 
or peculiar position, might oblige them to conceal the birth 
of a child, or who might have recourse to such a pretext for 
doing an act of charity, without fear of humbling my pride 
— for, alas ! we all have our pride — ^yet no one would part 
with an infant merely to make it the instrument of serving 
another. I considered and reconsidered and came no nearer 
to a conclasion ; but that the parents know me and mine, 
though I know not them, is evident. Nevertheless an idea 
comes over me as I write, but I shall not mention it, lest 
I should do any one an injustice ; still I cannot help think- 
ing of the poor young lady at good Mr. Hurst's. Ko doubt 
the matter will be cleared up, and that which is secret shall 
be brought to light, in the Lord's good time— the ways of 
Providence are, indeed, admirable and inscrutable. 

"Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee." 



^ 



CHAPTER XXX. 

NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 

It may easily be imagined that the unexpected event 
which our good curate has narrated in the last pages of his 
journal, occasioned a most unwonted bustle in his little 
household. The next day, when he came in to dinner, after 
having gone the accustomed round of his parochial duties, 
he found Margaret with her new charge asleep in her lap. 

"Will you, my dear father," said she, "think me very 
extravagant or unreasonable in a proposal I am going to 
make 1 " 

" I will answer for it I shall not, my child, seeing that I 
have never yet known you to propose anything savouring of 
either one or the other?" 

" Perhaps because hithei*to we have never had the means 
•cf carrying out anything that might appear so ; but now 
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that "we are rich— only think, dear father, twenty guineas 
beforehand, and the prospect of as much more at the end of three 
months, from whomever this dear babe" — and here she pressed 
its velvet cheek, and folded hands, and little pursed-up mouth 
to her lips — " may belong to ; I do not think it likely that 
they will reclaim him before six months are over. Well, then, 
what I have to say is this : during all the time that the 
darling does stay with us, he will form my entire occupation. 
He requires the care of one person, and that person must be 
myself. I could not let anybody take my place, I have 
not had him out of my arms since you went away. But then 
I should not like to see dear Lucy have all the work of 
the house to do, without my being able to assist her. I 
thought, therefore, that if we had a girl to help her, Lucy 
would have more time for her needle, and her reading, and 
we should be together as much as before." 

"You are very right, my Margaret ; it will gladden my heart 
to see you both comfortable. Moreover, this dear little 
stranger, who gives us the means of adding to our own com- 
forts, has a right to have some portion of them devoted 
peculiarly, as we may say, to himself; therefore, my dear, 
make what engagements you think proper." 

" Well, then, dear father, I will, if you please, take Bose 
Arnold out of the school. Tor the present, I think, we may 
venture to pay her eighteen pence a week, which will be a great 
help to her poor mother, and we can teach her many things 
that will be useful to her afterwards; and then I shall 
always be at liberty to attend to the baby, and Lucy will 
have time to look after such little matters as before fell to my 
share." 

Accordingly, that very day Rose Arnold was installed into 
the dignity of maid-of-all-work at the parsonage, and we 
greatly doubt whether the office of mistress of the robes to 
her Majesty ever gave the charming lady that holds it one 
half 80 much importance, in her own opinion. 

" How droll it seems for us to ring the bell, and have 
somebody come in and wait upon us," said Lucy, as she knelt 
by her sister's side, watching the important operation of 
feeding the baby. "It makes me feel quite like a fine lady ; and 
you, my darling Margaret, you look Hke one, too, in your nice 
brown silk, and that pretty collar and pink satin bow. How 
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glad I am you got it ! You little thought, Margaret, when 
you were making it up, and said you would not wear it till 
Ohristmas-day — what a day it would be to us all ! " 

" No, indeed, Lucy ; we should have been strangely im- 
patient if we had known what a surprising turn your dream 
was to take." 

" How astonishcfd Mr. Shirley will be, when he comes ! 
He will be sure to call to-day to wish us a happy new year — 
you know he said he would. I am so glad ! Do you know, 
Margaret, I fancy this baby is like him." 

" Nonsense, Lucy ! " said Margaret hastily. " It is ridiculous 
to try to find out likenesses in infants." Yet Margaret had 
thought the very same thing, only she could not bring her- 
self to say so. " Besides, Mr. Shirley's eyes are hazel, and 
this baby's are quite dark." 

" Yes, but its features are shaped the same, at least I think 
they will be, when it is bigger ; but most likely I am mis- 
taken ; and Mr. Shirley could not help the baby being like 
him, you know, if it was so. I shall like him to see it, how- 
ever, and to see my Margaret, too, in her pretty new dress.'* 
And then she pulled out the plaits, and smoothed the collar, 
and looked at her sister with as much pride and pleasure as 
if she had been dressed out for a balL 

Just then a well-known rap was heard. Lucy forgot that 
there was now another to open the door, and encountered 
Bose in the passage ; so Mr. Shirley, for he it was, had the 
pleasure of seeing two pretty faces at once ; for Rose, with a 
complexion like her name, and a profusion of flaxen hair, 
was, in her own way, as much of a beauty as either of her 
young mistresses. 

To Lucy's exceeding wonder, and some disappointment, 
Mr. Shirley did not exhibit half the astonishment she had 
expected, at the shape her dream, upon which he had often 
rallied her, had taken. 

" So, this is the bishop's mitre, after all 1" said he, after 
hearing the story, and looking attentively at the babe, as it 
slept in Margaret's arms : " well, it may be the bishop him- 
self in fvjtwro ; who knows but we may all live to see these 
tiny arms flourishing fix)m the pulpit in lawn sleeves 1" And 
then he stooped down and kissed its forehead with more 
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tenderness than the lords of the creation generally show to 
the infant representatives of themselves. 

" Where can he have come from, dear little lamb V said 
Margaret ; " we have not the slightest idea who his parents 
can be." 

" Whoever they may be," said the young man, " they have 
shown their judgment, in their choice of a nurse. But will 
he not disturb your rest, dear Margaret ? You must not let 
him hurt your health, or else I shall pack him up again in 
his box, one day when your back is turned, and send him, 
off to the Foundling Hospital" 

" Ah, but you will never find me with my back turned, 
you may depend upon that. Dear babe !" — and she kissed him 
— '' he has occupied aU my thoughts ever since he came into 
the house." 

" And that is an additional reason why I should try to 
get him out of it I shall be jealous." 

"Whatl of a baby r' 

" Of anything that occupied all your thoughts, evQn if it 
were a baby of my own." And then he bent forward again 
to caress it. And Mr. Slender came in, and gave the whole 
history again, to which Mr. Shirley listened with admirable 
patience, as well as to all the reflections to which it gave 
rise, but betrayed so little either of surprise or curiosity on 
the occasion, that Lucy began to think that either he knew 
more about the matter than he chose to acknowledge, or that 
the sending new-born babes in boxes to the houses of poor 
clergymen could not be so very wonderful an occurrence in 
the romance of real life as it had appeared to her. 

" I suppose it is my ignorance of what is going on in the 
world," thought she to herself. As for Margaret, she was 
satisfied that whatever might be the cause of Shirley's un- 
wondering calm, want of feeling had nothing to do with it, 
for he had kissed the baby with almost woman's tenderness, 
and looked at it with almost parental admiration. 

" Do you know," said Lucy, when he had gone away, " I do 
think Mr. Shirley knows whom this pretty baby belongs to." 

" I cannot think that," said Margaret, " why should he 
not tell us if he did T Yet the remark disturbed her as 
a thought of the relaxed morals generally imputed to 
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theatrical life, came over her mind, too vague to admit of 
definition, yet too vivid to leave her quite at ease. 

" Perhaps he has promised its parents not to tell," Lucy 
went on; "perhaps they are friends of his — surely they 
cannot be players ; how droll it would be !" 

** It is not very likely, my little Lucy," said Mr. Slender, 
" that players should have the means of sending a child away 
from them so liberally, I may say so lavishly, provided for, 
as this dear infant has come tous. No ; I have my own 
idea on the subject, and as I have no secrets from mj dear 
children, I will tell you what it is." 

Both Margaret and Lucy were all eyes and ears at this 
avowal. Mr. Slender, reminded by the bustle the little 
handmaid Rose was making in the kitchen, that the house 
was no longer exclusively to themselves, lowered his voice, 
as he continued, — 

" When I dined at Farmer Hurst's, on Chrismas-day, his 
wife told me that she had let her rooms, some weeks since. 
She is in the habit of doing so to young students who have 
injured their health by too hard reading; and more than 
once I have known her to nurse them like a good Christian, 
as she is, through the silent sufferings of disappointment in 
not taking the degrees they had been labouring for, till they 
have found their rest in the grave ; but her present tenants, 
she told me, are a young couple who wish to keep their 
marriage secret, till after the examination. The lady was 
confined a few days after her arrival, and Mrs. Hurst was 
requested to ask me to baptize the infant. I did not men- 
tion the circumstance when I came home, because I thought 
Mrs. Hurst might not wish it to be talked about just then, 
and which I did without seeing either the father or the 
mother. As to the babe itself, though I have baptized and 
christened some hundreds in my time, yet one so much 
resembles another, in my eyes, that I do not suppose if a 
dozen were held at the baptismal font at the same time, 
and then all changed nurses at the church door, that I could 
give one of them back to its right owner. Therefore, I do 
not pretend to say that this is the same which I baptized at 
Farmer Hurst's ; but its name, at any rate, is the same — 
still there are many Henrys baptized every day in the year, 
at one place or another — ^but what makes me think this may 
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be the child of the lady who is lodging at the farm, is, that 
Mrs. Hurst told me that the mother was recovering very 
slowly, and that Dr. Statecase, who came every day from 
Cambridge to see her, was very urgent with her not to nurse 
the baby herself, but to allow it to be brought up by hand." 

" Poor thing ! '* said Margaret, " how sorry she must have 
been to part with it !" 

" But the baby does not seem sorry at all," said Lucy ; 
" see how contentedly it sleeps away." 

" Now," continued Mr. Slender, " Dr. Statecase is a first- 
rate, fashionable physician, that has his two guineas a visit ; 
therefore, the lady could not have him go to see her every 
day, unless her husband was rich. It is evident that the 
parents of this dear infant cannot be poor, or they could not 
pay us so liberally, — ^nay, so nobly, for taking care of it ; 
and, coupling all these things in my mind, I have a sort of 
notion that we have seen them, — in short, that they are 
not strangers to us." 

" But we know nobody out of Creykedale," said Margaret, 
" excepting, indeed. Doctor and Mrs. Plufty, and their 
daughters, and them we scarcely see once a year." 

" Indeed," said Mr. Slender, with a sagacious smile, and 
pointing to Margaret's finger, " how, then, did you come by 
that ring ? " 

"Ah, now I have it ! now I guess!" exclaimed Lucy; 
" you think that the mother of the dear baby is the same 
lady that gave Margaret the ring" 

" Oh, how I wish it might be," said Margaret. " I will 
hope it is ! I think, now that I recall her to my mind, the 
babe is like her. It has the same dark eyes, the same long 
lashes, and its hair will be black, like hers, pretty darling as 
it is!" 

"But, remember, my dear children," said Mr. Slender, 
"all this is only conjecture on my part; and it would be 
ungrateful, and, indeed, highly dishonourable in us, to push 
inquiry any further. Mrs. Hurst mentioned no names, and 
I am glad she did not ; if the parties, from some motives of 
their own, wish their marriage to be kept secret, at present, 
we ought to avoid everything that may tend towards making 
it public. Mrs. Hurst says the young lady is an amiable 
creature ; that she never sees anybody but her husband, and 
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a friend of bis^ who likewise comes from Cambridge, and 
that she bears her seclusion, as well as her sickness, with 
the greatest patience and sweetness." 

" Oh, I am sure it must be the same ! " cried Lucy. " You 
little darling !" — and here came a torrent of kisses — " what 
a dear, nice, pretty mamma you have got !" 

" Hush, dear Lucy !" said Margaret, in a voice of alarm, 
hearing Rose in the passage ; " do not let any one hear you 
breathe a word about what we think ; remember, a secret 
ought to be sacred ; besides, who knows but the dear baby 
might be taken away, if anything transpired from us respect- 
ing its parents ? " 

This view of the case frightened Lucy, and she promised 
to be guarded in everything she said. Mr. Slender com- 
mended her resolution, and the infant hero of the tale, 
having wisely chosen the moment of calm to wake up, and 
demand his supper in language that could neither be mis- 
taken nor withstood, the administering it to him, undress- 
ing him, arrajdng him in his night-dress, kissing him in it, 
and, finally, hushing him to sleep again, afforded ample and 
delightful employment to b th his young nurses for the 
remainder of the evening. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

THE curate's journal. 

Notwithstanding the bright gleam of prosperitywhich 
ushered in our new year, and for which we are all grateful to 
the uttermost, to-day has been to us a momentous and mourn- 
ful one, though it has terminated better than I durst have 
hoped ; yet I feel that if many more such were to fall to my lot, 
my bodily frame would not have strength to bear the wear and 
tear of mind attendant on them. Its very commencement 
was melancholy. I was called up at daylight, to go to 
a cottage two miles 0% to baptize a poor infeint who had 
come into this world of trouble only a few hours before, at 
the price of its mother's life, and which seemed too feeble, 
itself, to remain long after her — ^it was a painful scene; 
poverty, loneliness, heart-rending grief ! 
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I took the innocent babe into mj arms, and signed on it 
the blessed sign of everlasting life. I then prayed with the 
bereaved father, and afterwards went a mile further, to 
Farmer Tomkins, to entreat him to send some nourish- 
ment to the poor family, who were faint with watching 
and hunger. 

By the time I returned home, a young couple who were 
asked the third time at church on Sunday, were impatiently 
waiting at the church door, for me to perform the marriage 
ceremony. I thought of the scene I had left, and it seemed 
to me that the poor little bride, a mere girl, was awed by 
the expression of sadness which I could not prevent my 
countenance from betraying. 

I then had to read the funeral service over one of my 
oldest parishioners ; an honest, good man, who had Hved 
forty-seven years in one service. Such is the history of life 
— ^lnrth% marriages, deaths, with more or less of care and 
suffering belonging to each state ! 

I then had to go on what might be justly termed an 
errand of charity, for it was to reconcile two brothers, wha 
had long been at enmity ; and by dint of first talking to 
them separately, and then bringing them into each other's 
presencoi I had the comfort of seeing them shake hands 
before I left them. The poor old mother, a widow, wept for 
joy; and, if I mistake not, I saw a tear in the eye of 
the eldest son, though he is a sturdy character, and has, it 
appears to me, been mainly to blame in the disunion. 

These duties, some of them widely apart from the others^ 
oocapied me till the afternoon. I then began to feel the 
necessity of refreshment, as well as of rest, and was glad 
when I found myself at my own door ; but I had scarcely 
opened it before Lucy, with an important face, beckoned me 
to come into my little study instead of going into the 
parlour. 

** There is somebody waiting for you, dear papa," said she ; 
'' he has been here almost ever since you went out : he does 
not look very much like a gentleman, and he is not quite a * 
common person, either." 

I believe I turned pale : the &ct was, I was actually faint 
for want of food, and then there are so many more avenues 
open to disagreeables, than to agreeables, that when anything 
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oat of our common routine is announced, I have, of late, been 
cowardly enough to imagine that it is more likely to portend 
evil than good. 

" Kay, my dear papa," said Lucy, taking my hand, " he is 
very civil, and talked very kindly to Margaret and me ; but 
but we did not know what to do with him, at last, to amuse 
him ; so what do you think I was doing when you came in ? 
I was playing at backgammon with him. But now you 
had better have something to eat before you go into the 
parlour. I will run and broil you a bit of bacon, and get 
you a couple of eggs in a minute, and then I will go back 
to him, and Margaret shall come and wait upon you." 

I thanked the dear child for her attention, but somehow 
my appetite had gone in a moment ; and I went into the 
parlour with the kind of composure that arises from a 
determination to know the worst. I there saw a decent, 
grave-looking sort of a personage, of about fifty years of age, 
in a snuff-coloured suit of clothes, and a bob wig to match — 
he had spectacles on his nose, which was somewhat of the 
longest ; his complexion was sallow, his countenance mild 
and melancholy ; he was sitting opposite the fire, his eyes 
fixed upon the bars, his right hand in his bosom, his left 
on his knee, in the precise attitude recommended by the 
ingenious Mr. Dil worth, in his " Rules on Good Breeding," 
to be found at the end of his spelling-book. The instant I 
beheld him, I foreboded his errand — there are some animals 
one seems to know by instinct, even although one may 
never have seen the species before. He rose at my entrance, 
and bowed very civilly. In so doing, however, he altered 
the position of his right arm, and I perceived that he had 
lost a hand, and that its place was supplied by an iron hook, 
which he partly concealed in his handkerchief. This was a 
misfortune, and no fault ; nevertheless, it gave him, some- 
how, an ominous appearance. I made him a sign to sit 
down again, for I felt a rising in my throat, that for a 
moment prevented me from speaking, but he made another 
bow, a little lower than the first, and in a solemn sort of 
voice, said, " Mr. Slender, I presume." 

" The same, sir," I replied, with as much cheerfulness as I 
could assume ; " may I ask, in return, to whom I have the 
pleasure of speaking ?" 
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"My name is Catchpole, sir," said he; "but I am a 
stranger to you, and I only wish my introduction had been 
on pleasanter business." 

So saying, he took out of his pocket an envelope of two or 
three papers, and slowly unfolding them, one after another, 
at last came to a stamped parchment, to which I saw my 
own signature affixed, and instantly recognized it as the bond 
I had fatally given for Thomson. 

" I am instructed, sir," said he, " by Messrs. Trickem and 
Trouncem, highly respectable gentlemen, attorneys at Nor- 
wich, to serve you with this notice," producing an additional 
slip of parchment as he spoke ; " and it is my office to remain 
in possession of the premises, until the sum for which you 
have given security shall be paid." 

My poor girls looked with wondering terror, first at him, 
and then at me, and and for their sakes I summoned up all 
my fortitude. " I doubt not, sir," said I, " that you only do 
your duty ; but it is in vain for you to think of staying 
here. It is I that must go with you wherever the law may 
please to sentence me for the crime of poverty, to which I 
cannot but plead guilty." 

" Perhaps matters may not stand so bad with you, sir, as 
at first you may imagine," said Mr. Catchpole, very mildly ; 
" you may, by taking a little time, seek out some of your 
friends able to assist you in this emergency. You will 
find me very easy to please, and williug to make matters 
agreeable." 

Alas ! at this suggestion the words of the wisest of men 
rushed into my mind : — 

" Wealth maketh many friends, but the poor is separated 
from his neighbour." 

" All the brethren of the poor do hate him. How much 
more do his friends go far from liimu He pursueth them 
with words, yet they are wanting to him." 

Whilst I reflected thus, Mr. Catchpole continued, in the 
same mild, monotonous tone — "I am one of those people 
that wish to make things comfortable ; and if there should be 
a few favourite things, or a little plate or linen that you like 
to put out of the way, why, I am not the man to see where 
it is put — that's all I can say. I don't go looking about the 
gardens or outhouses, and if a gentleman is come upon, un- 
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expeotedly, for all he has in tke world, I don't see why he is 
not to take some little care of himself, particularly when he 
has others to take care of too." 

" Sir, you are very considerate," said I, for the man really 
aeemed touched with my situation, " and I do not doubt that 
jou see the matter in some light which enables you to recon- 
eile your compassion towards me with your duty to your 
employers ; but that is not the case with me. The instru- 
ment you have in your hand, I signed, in an evil moment, 
sore enough ; but nevertheless with my eyes open. I am, 
therefore, bound to pay the penalty to the utmost. But 
I am certain all I have in the house, I may say in the world, 
would not bring enough to satisfy one-half of the dain; 
against me ; and, therefore, if Messrs. Trickem and Trouncem 
are determined, or rather, perhaps, I ought to say, compelled, 
in their professional capacity, to proceed against me with 
the utmost rigour of the law, I had rather go to prison at 
once. I will prepare my daughters for my departure, and in 
half an hour I will be ready to accompany you." The man 
very civilly replied, that every gentleman was the best judge 
of what might be most agreeable to himself, but that there 
was no such hurry in the matter, but what he could wait 
very well till the morning ; and with this agreeable alterna- 
tive of closing my doors for the night, with a bailiff under 
the same roof with my daughters, or leaving them altogether 
unprotected and forlorn, I left the room with sensations that 
swelled my heai*t well-nigh to breaking. 

I found my poor girls trembling with anxiety; dismay 
was in their countenances, when I told them I must leave 
them that night. " Not to-night, dear father, not to-night 1" 
said Margaret, bursting into tears ; " that cruel man cannot 
have the heart to insist on your going away from us to-night !" 

"And, perhaps, to be put in a damp bed !" cried Lucy, 
" and get a rheumatic fever." 

" My children," said I, " it is not the fault of the poor 
man ; he only does his duty ; and I had rather go with him 
than that he should remain here. Put me a few things 
together ; we will have prayers before we separate, and let 
US hope we shall meet again in peace and comfort." Lucy 
turned away without a word, and began collecting my brushes 
and shaving-things ; her tears, poor child ! dropping upon 
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them as she wrapped them up in paper. As for Margaret, 
she was overwhelmed, and could not even make an effort 
towards exerting herself. I confess I thought she had had 
more resolution ; but this blow seemed to strike her to the 
heart, and she stood with her hands clenched, and such an 
expression of despair on her countenance, that I was inex- 
pressibly alarmed for her. 

Fortunately, at that mon^nt, who should suddenly enter 
but Mr. Shirley. He had knocked twice, it seems, but 
Hose was out, and in our affliction we had heard nothing, 
so the second time Mr. Catchpole had very civilly opened 
the door, and let him in. He looked aghast at the situation 
in which he found us. 

''What is the matter?" said he, "what has happened? 
Tell me, that I may help you. Surely you will not have 
any secrets from me !" 

He spoke in such an earnest, affectionate tone, and took 

. Margaret's hand with such brotherly love, that the poor 

girl was softened by it into a burst of tears, which happily, 

in some degree, relieved her suppressed agony, and she 

sobbed out, — 

" My father, my poor father !" 

" What do you mean 1 " exclaimed the young man ; "tell 
me, I beseech you, my dear sir, is it difficulty, is it debt ? 
Oh yes ! now I see plainly — the stranger that opened the 
door to me ; the preparations for your leaving the house. 
I can guess what has happened. What a selfish wretch I 
am — ^what an, ungrateful wretch, not to have prevented 

itr 

" My dear young friend," said I, " do not reproach your- 
self, the trifle between us would have been of no avail in so 
heavy a calamity as mine." 

" I shall never forgive myself," he hastily interrupted me, 
" for having suffered you to know such a moment as this. 
Your daughter will never forgive me ; but, thanks to God, 
it is not yet too late. Where is the man that opened the 
door to me 1 I will be your security, for whatever he may 
have against you." 

For a moment I was cheered by the idea of gaining a 
little time with my daughters, who looked up into my face 
with eager hope at this proposal ; but an instant's reflection 
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showed me how wrong it would be in me to allow this 
yoang man, in a fit of enthusiastic compassion, to expose 
himself, by a similar act^ to all the evils I had drawn upon 
myself, by my own improvidence. 

** No," said I, pressing his hand warmly within mine, " I 
cannot avail myself of your proposition, it carries with it all 
the generosity, as well as the imprudence, of youth. But I 
will never be accessory to another person committing the 
error which, were my time to come over again, I would not 
commit for any one breathing — ^at least, not in the mind I 
am in. No sir, remember betimes the counsel of the wisest 
of men — 

" * Be not thou of them that strike hands, or of them that 
are sureties for debts ! ' 

" * If thou hast nothing to pay, why should he take away 
thy bed from under thee?' 

" Alas ! if I had attended to this injunction, I should not 
now have the commentary on it come home to me so* 
grievously." 

*' No one shall take your bed from under you, sir, whilst I 
stand by," said the young man, all animation ; " give me 
leave to step into the next room to speak to the man 
there." 

" Not with the intention of becoming my security," said 
I ; ''on that head my mind is made up. Besides, pardon 
me, my young friend," I added, " but it is not probable, con- 
sidering your age and profession, that your security ^" 

" Would be of any value, I suppose you are going to say," 
he interrupted me, his forehead crimsoning over with pride, 
or anger, but it passed in a moment, and he laughed good- 
humouredly. "Well," said he, "you have piqued my 
honour, and now you must take the consequences." So 
saying, he went out of the room. Almost before he had 
shut the door, Lucy threw herself into my arms, to prevent 
my going after him. 

" Let him have his own way, my dear papa ; he is an angel 
sent to our assistance." 

"Ah, but my dear child," said I, "how wrong it would be 
in me to purchase my own safety with his danger. What 
if I should see him thrown into the very prison from which 
he now would snatch me, at all risks ? " 
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" He would be better able to endure it, at his age, than 
you are at yours, dear father," said Margaret ; " and I feel 
assured he would not repine in such a cause ; besides, it is 
not likely that he should be so destitute of friends, in a case 
of emergency, as we are." 

" As for that, my child," I replied, " players have seldom 
any real friends ; their choice of their profession, in genei-al, 
disobliges and separates them from their natural ties ; and 
others who seek them for mere amusement are not likely 
to stick by them when they can amuse no longer." 

I should, perhaps, have made some instructive remarks 
on the subject, but I was interrupted by the return of 
Mr. Shirley ; his countenance glowed with satisfaction. 

" It is all settled for the present," said he. " Mr. Catch- 
pole thinks he shall be able to prevail on the quill-drivers to 
give us time to look out our resources, and he is now ready 
to depart," 

My girls were in an ecstasy, and I myself could not help 
feeling cheered at the idea of a reprieve. Nevertheless, I 
thought it right to impress upon the mind of my young 
bene&ctor, at any rate, in intention, that I had no resources 
whatsoever to look forward to. 

" But I have," he interrupted with hilarity ; " I have my 
benefit to come. I intend to have * All's Well that Ends 
Well,' with the * Agreeable Surprise ; ' and then I hope, 
before the season closes, to get up the * Wedding Day,' the 
*Trip to Dover,' and the * Honeymoon,' — all very taking 
things." 

He was so gay and happy that our cloud dispersed before 
his cheerfulness ; Lucy's tears were all turned to smiles, and 
my Margaret raised her gentle head again, like a pale rose 
shakiug off the storm-drops that had bent it awhile to the 
earth. 

Mr. Shirley looked at her with as much compassion as if 
she had been his own sister. He has certainly, under all his 
volatility, a tender and excellent heart, and, what is more 
surprising, it appears no way corrupted by his way of life, 
which I consider marvellous. He would not listen either 
to remonstrances from me, or thanks from my girls, who 
were too happy in retaining me, to reflect upon any future 
consequences ; but saying he would see me again in a day or 

p 
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two, he shook hands with ns all round, and ran ont of the 
honse. 

I then went into the parlour again to Mr. Catchpole, who 
was sitting in precisely the same attitude in which I first 
beheld him. He rose, however, on my entrapce, and, after 
having apologized for having stirred the fire in my absence, 
told me that the young gentleman had explained matters 
Tery satisfactorily to him, and that he did not doubt but 
that his employers, Mrs. Trickem and Trouncem, who 
were very reasonable as well as honourable men, would be 
willing, on his representation, to give me a little time to 
make my own arrangements ; and that the costs of his own 
time, and serving the notice, could also staud over to a future 
period. I expressed candidly to him my reluctance that Mr. 
Shirley should have entered into any responsibility on my 
account ; and I thought it right to state that he was a player, 
with whom I had become acquainted by accident, and that 
I knew nothing of his family or connections, but that I 
believed him to be of good and honourable principles. Mr. 
Catchpole smiled, really very benevolently for a baiHfi^ and 
said, — 

" The young gentleman has explained everything to me, 
sir, very candidly. I find you have assisted him in some 
little troubles of his own, and, to my thinking, one good turn 
deserves another," 

I could not help being struck with the young man's delicacy, 
in putting his kind desire to serve me upon the footing of 
obligation received. Mr. Catchpole was now on his legs, to 
take his departure ; but as I bore no ill-will to the poor 
man, I requested he would not leave us without taking a 
morsel of something; and whilst Lucy and Margaret were 
busy with the baby, and our little handmaid was preparing 
supper, of which, to say the truth, I began to feel great 
want myself, we fell into chat, and I found that he, alas ! 
like all the sons of Adam, had had as many sorrows and trials 
as he had strength to compete with. 

His father was, he told me, a respectable fEirmer, in 
Staffordshire, and he, early in life, became attached to a 
young person, who was the daughter of a neighbour, in 
fflmilar rank, but somewhat more wealthy, and proportion- 
ably more lofty in his ideas. He was determined, it seema^ 
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not to give his daughter to any one but a professional man-** 
a strange and daily increasing folly among the middling 
classes, which, to my poor way of thinking, will, if not timely 
checked, rob England alike of her prosperity and indepen- 
dence; as well as of her happiness. To please this vanity, 
however, young Catchpole was articled to an attorney, at the 
next market town, to whom he soon, it seems, became only 
too valuable by his assiduity and abilities ; for, when hk 
time was expired, he found that his articles had been drawn up 
with a flaw in them, purposely, as he could not help suspect- 
ing, in order, by rendering them unavailing, to secure his 
services for a longer period ; his master proposed to him to 
renew his articles, for seven years more, at a salary, but the 
poor fellow, indignant at the treatment he had received^ 
declined the offer. 

Meantime matters had gone on badly with his father, who 
died poor, and even in debt ; the hundred-pound stamp 
tax on attorney's indentures came out just at that time, and 
formed a heavy, indeed, as it proved, an insuperable obstacle 
to his again vartioling himsel£ He went on from year to 
year, working at a small salary, to endeavour to save this 
sum, but in vain, — ^the necessities of his younger brothers and 
sLsters pressed too heavily upon him ; meanwhile the father 
of his affianced one grew daily more and more dissatisfied 
with the engagement he had suffered his daughter to enter 
into when he regarded her suitor as the son of a man nearly 
as rich as himself, and likely to become a respectable pro- 
fessional man. The lovers were tried with long separations, 
parental harshness, everything that could embitter their 
intercourse ; still they were faithful to each other, and the 
poor fellow looked to an interview once in a month or six 
weeks as a reward for the drudgery to which he was 
subjected all the intervening time, in sitting twelve or four- 
teen hours daily at the desk of his employer, who, I found, 
by his account, was at once jealous of his influence with his 
cUents, and yet exceedingly grasping in taxing his time and 
abilities to the utmost. 

" I had always a grave look," said the poor man, " even 
when a child, before I knew what care was ; and my 
anxieties and disappointments, as I arrived at man's estate, 
very naturally added to the reflectiveness of my disposition. 

p 2 
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My master's connection was chiefly among country people, 
and they, attributing my gravity to wisdom, used very often 
to ask tor me by the name of *the serious gentleman,' and 
preferred consulting me to my master. I do not know how 
far he might have liked the continuance of my popularity, 
but it was soon put an end to by an accident, the nature 
of which you may easily guess !" He glanced at his iron hook, 
as he spoke, and then continued his humble narration. In 
separating two brothers in a quarrel, the mother being dis- 
tracted at beholding a loaded gun between them, the piece 
accidentally went off, and shattered his right hand. This was 
a deathblow to his prospects, and nearly to himself ; after 
a long conflnement to a sick-bed, he rose from it utterly 
destitute, and iacapable of pursuing the calling to which he 
had sacrificed the best twenty years of his life, in a subordi- 
nate capacity. His intended father-in-law made his mis- 
fortune the grounds of a positive command to his daughter 
to see him no mora, and before the year was out he, by 
threats and unkindness, and making her home a scene of 
discord on her account, drove her into a marriage with 
the surgeon who visited the family — still adhering to his old 
ambition of having a professional man for his son-in-law. 

" I never saw her afterwards, poor thing," said Mr. Catch- 
pole, " but once, and that was by accident for a few minutes. 
She had the misfortime to become deranged within a very 
short time after her marriage ; it is now ten years ago, and 
she remains in the same state ; it would be a satisfaction to 
me to know that she was in her quiet grave ; but, however, 
we must have our trials in this life, and we cannot choose of 
what nature they may be. I sometimes think I could have 
borne any others better than those that have fallen to my 
lot ; but, doubtless, if any others would have been better for 
me I should have had them instead." 

I was really edified by this poor man's uncomplaining 
submission. I could have taken him by the hand, or rather 
by the hook, that was next me ; but he had it in his bosom, 
and I observed that he seemed to press it tight on his 
breast, as if to keep down a sigh. He told me that his 
employer showed a more friendly disposition to him aflier 
his misfortune than before ; and as he could no longer 
indorse, or write with sufficient legibility for his profession, 
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he threw the means of subsistence into his hands as a bailijBTs 
follower and other offices connected with the misfortunes of 
Kfe. 

I told him that, with his evidently compassionate nature, 
he must often be pained by seeing afflictions that he had no 
means of alleviating. He replied that at first he had found 
it so, but that, by habit, everything became neutralized — 
that he observed all persons whatsoever had their troubles, 
even those who, to all outward appearance, might be deemed 
the highest objects of envy ; that he had invariably seen the 
oppressed more happy than their oppressors ; and that even 
in the worst circumstances there was generally, when they 
came to their climax, some gleams of hope or accidental aid 
which had not been reckoned upon. 

I am sure I might agree with him in this respect, for who 
would have thought that, in my hour of trouble, a young 
man, a mere player, of whom I have so slight a knowledge, 
should have stepped forward and been the instrument of 
procuring me, at any rate, a short delay of my fate. Yet, I 
am not easy about him ; I cannot bear the thought of ex- 
posing another to an evil that appeared so terrible to myself. 
I must think of it more largely to-morrow, but at present I 
am still too much agitated with what has passed. 

My dear girls summoned us to a nice little hot supper just 
as Mr. Catchpole had concluded his narrative ; they looked 
anxiously into his countenance and mine to see what the 
nature of our conversation had been. I believe they saw I 
was pleased with him, for Lucy smiled at him as she drew his 
chair towards the table, and Margaret attended to him with 
an assiduity that precluded the necessity of his making much 
use of his iron hand, which, however, was so ingeniously con- 
trived that he could screw a knife into it and use it dex- 
terously enough. 

He told us many moving, and some very interesting, stories 
of parties and circumstances with which his business had 
made him acquainted, and my girls, on whom anything new 
never &ils to make a lively impression, were alternately 
excited to compassion and amazement, as sorrow or villany 
preponderated in his theme. When he took his leave I 
could not help telling him that I hoped we might meet 
again, for I was really pleased with his conversation, as well 
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as with the kindness of his behaviour. He replied only by 
a staid sort of smile, wished us good-night in a friendly 
manner, and once more I had the happiness of feeling myself 
free and with my children. I would not let them enter into 
any conversation on the events of the evening. I was worn 
out, and wished to keep my mind as calm as I could. We 
had prayers, and parted with thankful hearts. I wrote thus 
fisff in my journal, and am now about to compose myself to 
rest, and to put away, if I can, those worldly anxieties and 
desponding thoughts that war against the souL 

" The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I 
fear? 

" The Lord is the strength of my life ; of whom shall I be 
afraid ]» 



k 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE FIRST PRESENT. 

" I HAVE not slept. All the night long I was thinking of 
young Shirley, and of the liability I have suffered him to 
incur for me. I ought not to have permitted it. I will go 
to Norwich this very day, and know the worst at once, 
whilst I have yet the liberty, and, thanks to this blessed 
infjEint, the means. There is a grief again : what is to be 
done with him if I am taken away 1 My daughters, too, 
are sad and fearful : they go about the house in silence, and 
tread softly, as if they were afraid of being heard from with- 
out. Margaret's sweet countenance has a cloud of uneasi- 
ness and alarm upon it. She turns pale if she hears a knock 
at the door, and Lucy and she look at one another as if they 
were afraid to open it. Poor things ! they dread lest their 
father should be taken away from them, and truly I dread 
it too; for it appears strange to me that Trickem and 
Trouncem should take the word of a young player for so large 
a sum. I fear Mr. Catchpole's goodness of heart may hare 
misled his judgment, in this instance ; perhaps he will get 
Idmself into trouble by it, poor man ! Yes, I will go by the 
Int coach." 

These zefieo^ons passing through Mr. Blender's mmd. 
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kept him silent at breakfast ; and as soon as it was over he 
promulgated to his daughters the resolution he had taken. 
They heard him with dismay, for never before within their 
remembrance had they been deprived of their Other's 
society for twenty-four hours in succession : but they could 
€md no arguments wherewith to dissuade him from a pro- 
ceeding which they felt to be honest and right. Margaret 
proceeded to put up a change of linen and his best coat into 
a carpet-bag, and Lucy, insisting upon carrying it herself, 
speedily bomneted and dbawled herself, to walk by his side. 

When Lucy returned she found Margaret in tears. She 
clasped her in her arms. ^'Why, darling Margaret," she 
exclaimed, ^ what is the matter ? You will break my heart 
if you take to crying and fretting ; and I know you do — I 
have seen you graver and graver this last ten days ; and 
you eat nothing, and I daresay you do not sleep. Oh, 
if you die I shall die too ! " 

'^ But I am not going to die, dear Lucy," said Margaret, 
wiping her eyes, and trying to smile ; " it is very fooHsh of 
me, but I felt so sad when I saw our dear father go away. 
We seemed so alone in the world ! " 

"But we are together, my own Margaret. We have 
never had any other friends than each other, scarcely any 
other acquaintance, indeed, and yet we have always been 
hi^py till now." 

" Oh yes, and always shall be with each other," responded 
Margaret quickly, for she felt a sort of self-reproach at the 
conviction of Lucy's entire devotedness to her, " I am sure 
of that. Still a little society is pleasant." 

" And yet, dear Margaret, how often you have said, when 
Mr. Allspice or Mr. Makeweight have called with the 
vestry accounts, in an evening, and papa has asked them to 
stay to tea, that you were glad when they went away, and 
that you had rather we were always by ourselves." 

" I know I have — ^but I was not thinking of Mr. Allspice 
or Mr. Makeweight when I spoke." 

" Perhaps you were thinking of Mr. Shirley," said Lucy ; 
" but then there are so few like him." 

" None I " said Margaret, with a sort of stifled sigh ; " at 
least, none that we have ever seen ; but it would not be 
in xm, dear Lucy^ to make comparisons to the disadvan- 
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tage of our neighbours, and it is very wrong in me to be 
discontented; and it is that which makes me cry, and feel so 
dissatisfied with my myself and so unhappy.'* 

" But it is no wonder, darling Margaret, that you should 
wish sometimes for a little society, or a little change of some 
kind or other," said Lucy, in her most endearing tone — 
"you know you are a woman compared to me ; you are 
eighteen, and of course you cannot always be satisfied with 
such trifles as amuse me. I have never been unhappy in my 
whole life^ except when I have seen dear papa anxious, and 
my darling Margaret sorry : but for myself, I do not know 
what sorrow means. Is it not odd 1 I often wonder, when 
I wake in the morning and hear the larks singing in the 
air, whether they or I are the happiest. Oh, it is very nice to 
feel so happy ; how grateful I ought to be." 

" And you are, dear Lucy : a contented heart, you know, 
my &ther says, is a continual thanksgiving, and a cheerful 
spirit a perpetual hymn. I, too, have always been happy 
till lately — as happy as you can be ; though not quite so 
lively, perhaps ; but then, as you rightly say, I am older than 
you are, and I suppose that makes some difference." 

" Oh yes, no doubt. I daresay when I am eighteen I shall 
not be playing with a string and a cork, to make Daisy-face 
run after me round the paddock ; or climbing into the 
cedar tree to read Thomson's " Seasons," on that nice crooked 
branch that seems as if it was made for an arm-chair ; or 
doing fifty foolish things that I do now. But it is time 
enough to alter when the time for alteration comes. Ah, 
now you smile, and look like your own dear self again. So, 
now, what shall we do ? Shall we take the baby round the 
fields ? or shall I go and tell Rose about dinner ? " 

" I do not like to go out now that dear papa is away ; 
and it is too soon to think of dinner. Perhaps we had 
better sit down to our work, and then we can read to each 
other and nurse baby by turns." 

" And so we can, and that will be very nice. I wish we 
had something new, though ; we have read all our own books 
over and over again." 

" I wish we had Wordsworth's poems ; I should so like to 
see them." 

" And BO should I, particularly with Mr, Shirley's marginal 
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notes." This sly insinuation of Lucy's raised a faint tinge on 
Margaret's cheek as she cast a half-reproachful look at her, 
which Lucy was on the point of propitiating with a kiss, 
when lo 1 a gentleman, mounted on a fine gray horse, rode 
up to the gate. " Well, I do believe here is Mr. Shirley 
himself ! " she exclaimed ; *' how nice it will be if he has 
come with the book ! " 

And so it was — Mr. Shirley himself ! who was just then 
fastening his bridle to the white palings. His steed secured^ 
he opened the little gate, reached the door in three bounding 
steps, and knocked at it with that triumphant air of happy 
youth, certain of diffusing pleasure by his presence, which 
belongs only to the spring-time of life, ere disappointment 
has chilled its hopes, or satiety deadened its enjoyments. 

Lucy flew to welcome him with smiles as joyous as his 
own. " Why is it that I do not go to meet him V' Margaret 
asked herself — ^but her feet seemed spellbound. The young 
man, however, perceived it not — he sprang forward, he 
seized her hands, and ardently pressed them, whilst he in- 
quired after her health. 

" How kind you have been to us," said Margaret, as he 
took a chair by her side, still retaining her hand in his ; 
" but my father has been so uneasy about you." 

" Uneasy about such a trifle ! I thought he possibly 
might be so, therefore I came to set his mind at ease upon 
the subject, foir the matter is all settled j at any rate, for 
the present." 

" Ah ! but at your own risk ; and it is that which vexes 
my dear father so ! He could not rest till he set off to 
Norwich to see Mr. Wilson." 

" What ! is he gone ? how vexatious ! I ought to have 
come sooner, and then he would have been spared the 
trouble and anxiety of his journey ; indeed, he ought never 
to have had any anxiety about the matter — it is selfish and 
abominable in me ! It was that foolish rowing party made 
me so late." 

" But nothing would have kept my father from going ; he 
was determined to tell Mr. Wilson exactly how the case 
stood, and " 

"And how does it stand, may I ask? does your father 
mean to say to Mr. Wilson, *Here is a poor beggarly 
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itinerant player has offered to become mj seeority for a 
bond which he has no more the means of discharging than 
I myself have f ' " 

^ No, he does not mean to say that ; bat he does mean to 
gay that a young man, probably not much richer than him- 
self has been led away by his generous and noble feelings." 
And here Margaret's own feelings overpowered her, and she 
hid her £ace in her handkerchie£ I^cy's eyes instantly 
filled. The yoong man sought to change the subject. 

^I have brought you the poems you promised me to 
accept," said he, dewing a volume from tLe pocket of his 
great-coat 

'^ Oh how glad I am ! " cried Lucy, instantly dispersing her 
tears ; '^ we were wishing for them so much, just before you 
came in." 

Margaret looked up, and took the book with a sweet 
smile that cheered the heart of her lover, and a graceful 
inclination of her head that might have well become a 
duchess. 

*^ Shall I read something to you 1 " said he, hanging over 
her, as she glanced her eye across the table of contents. 

" Oh yes, do !" exclaimed Lucy. But Margaret was uncom- 
fortable, she scarcely knew why, at receiving him in her 
fjEtther's absence, and uneasy lest the uncommon spectacle of 
a horse handsomely caparisoned at the gate should excite 
the curiosity of the passers-by, hesitated to reply ; at length 
she said, with some embarrassment, " Perhaps we had better 
not detain you now — my father will be back to-morrow, at 
least, we hope so ; and when he is at home^ you know how 
glad we always are to see you." 

" And when he is not at home, I have your full leave to 
stay away ! Is not that what I am to infer ? " he asked, 
with a forced smile, divided between his respect for her 
delicacy and his mortification at her self-command. Mar- 
garet cast down her eyes and was silent, and Lucy was 
astonished to see her sister, for the first time in her life, 
deficient, as it seemed to her, in the common forms of 
courtesy. Margaret, however, said nothing more, so the 
young man rose to take his leave. 

« To-morrow, then," said he, extending a hand to each of 
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the sisters ; " to-morrow I am authorized to present 
myself f " 

"You could not have stayed to-day, at any rate," said 
Margaret, with a tantalising smile j '' see how impatient 
your horse is." And truth to say, the gallant steed was 
pawing the ground, as if he were rehearsing for a melo- 
drama. 

" Tes, he takes liberties with me, because he knows I am 

not his master — I borrowed him of Lord , that is, I 

borrowed him of a friend," and, with some little confusion 
in his manner, he bowed, and grac^ully vaulting into his 
saddle was out of sight in a moment. 

'' What a beautiful horse ! " said Lucy ] and she thought 
how nice it must be to canter it across the moor. 

** What a beautiful book ! " said Margaret, and she longed 
to press it to her lips. 

Ah, dear readers ! how delightful is a first present ! the 
first ofiRsring of yet timid love ! ** It is twice blessed," 
blessed to the giver and to the receiver — however simple it 
may be I a flower, a bird, a drawing, a book ! It is a hope, 
a pledge, a promise — the first link in a chain of interests 
and enjoyments in common which blends two beings in the 
reciprocation of kindness and of interests, which may last 
not only through earthly, but through heavenly existence — 
that is to eternity 1 JJavnibre ne repandpas wn pa/rfum aiossi 
daux que Us objets toucMs par Vohjet que Von aime. So it 
was that Margaret seemed to inhale fragrance from the 
pages on which the eyes that had told her such tales of 
love had so often rested ! These pages did, moreover, 
actually impart a perfume of something delicious, — 

"J^aid and Cassia's balmy smells," 

she knew not what; but it afibrded her excuse to bring 
them very often into contact with her lips. Then, the out- 
side was so pretty ! it was mottled — a sort of emerald green 
with red spots, like a blood-stone. Margaret thought she 
had never seen anything of the kind hiJf so pretty. The 
volume was not new ; but she liked it a thousand times 
better for that : and then, as Lucy had prognosticated, she 
began to look for the pencil marks^ and to pause on the 
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passages they pointed out ; until fearful of anticipating her 
pleasures, she checked herself and determined to begin with 
the beginning, and not suffer her eye to wander out of 
course, even though the tempting marginal note should be 
only a few lines beyond. 

Lucy was delighted to see her sister so happy. "We 
shall not be dull now, dear Margaret," said she. "How 
lucky it was that Mr. Shirley should happen to bring the 
book, just when we were wanting something to cheer us. 
We will have dinner directly, and then I will clear away 
the things and get my knitting, because I can do that 
without thinking about it, and you shall read and I will 
listen ; won't it be nice, darling ? " 

And then came the coaxing kiss ; and then the dinner of 
rice milk and roasted potatoes, and a saucer of raspberry jam 
to finish with ; and then came the baby ; and then, whilst 
Hose paraded it up and down the garden, came the book. 

" What shall we begin with," said Lucy, " shall it be 
Genevieve 1 " 

" No," said Margaret ; " I should not like to hear that 
again just now." There was, indeed, no occasion for any 
second reading of it for her — too deeply had every line of it 
sunk into her heart ever to be forgotten. 

So they fixed upon " Betty Foy." It was just the story 
for girls like themselves, versed in the " short and simple 
annals of the poor." The poet of Nature spoke at once and 
fully to the hearts of these children of Nature. The truth 
of his delineations, the beauty of his descriptions, the deep, 
yet simple, pathos of his incidents, the solemnity of his re- 
flections, all came home to their unsophisticated bosoms. 
Well could they recognize the pictures of cottage life, the 
rural ramble, the charm of familiar objects, endeared by 
affectionate associations, the wisdom that, as he truly says, — 

** lives with children round her knees. 

Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with week-day man, in the hourly task 
Of the mind's business ." 

The story of Ruth filled Lucy's laughing eyes with tears, and 
made them look like violets in an April shower, and Margaret's 
heart swelled vdth sympathy for the lonely grief of her 
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namesake, which she scarcely durst trust her voice to read 

aloud. 

So passed the afternoon and evening. When bed-time 

came, the sisters were astonished to find that the day had 

been so short, and as they dropped asleep, the last words they 

said to each other were, — 

" We shall see our dear father again to-morrow." 
But THE BOOK. ! It was under Margaret's pillow. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE curate's journal. 

I WAS fortunate in finding an outside place vacant, when 
the coach to Bury St. Edmund's passed the end of the lane 
about noon. Lucy came with me to see me off. It was the 
first time, poor child, within her recollection, that I had ever 
taken a journey of such length, and she kissed me again and 
again at parting, and gave me so many injunctions to take 
care of myself, that some young collegians on the top of the 
coach could not help laughing ; and when she saw that she 
had drawn tbeir attention upon her, she coloured up to the 
eyes, and darted away like a fawn. 

We reached Bury just in time for the Norwich coach, and 
set off at full speed with four fine horses that would have 
done honour to a duke. Bless me ! how travelling is im- 
proved within these last twenty years ! There certainly is 
something very exhilarating in flying along at such a rate, in 
fresh air, and through a pleasant country. I do not wonder 
that Dr. Johnson, whose morbid temperament stood in need 
of some such excitement, should have reckoned quick travel- 
ling among the few positive pleasures of life. We went on 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour — it was fearful ! I, how- 
ever, did not feel much alarm, for I was wedged in between 
two honest graziers, of such bulky dimensions that, had we 
been overturned, I think no more harm could have occurred 
to me than if I had been thrown between two feather beds : 
to be sure I might have been smothered. They were plain, 
sensible, well-behaved men, with a great deal of useful in- 
formation about the value and condition of land. When we 
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had gone a little way, we chanced to fall in with the hounds, 
— ^they were crossing the road in full cry, and the gentlemen 
of the hunt took the gates in very good style ; the coachman 
pulled up for his passengers to have a good view of them. It 
was a most animating sight, but our horses were so put on 
their mettle by it that we were obliged to go on, and it was 
all that the coachman could do to pull them back into a trot. 
^Notwithstanding the anxious nature of my errand, I certainly 
enjoyed the drive exceedmgly. It was late when we got 
into Norwich, and I found myself more fatigued than I 
thought I should be ; nevertheless. I could not rest a moment 
until I called on Mr. Wilson. I made myself look as re- 
spectable as I could, and then went to his house. It was a 
very handsome one, with pillars before the door, plate-glass 
windows, and every external sign of wealth. This did not 
add to my courage ; I felt very insignificant at the thought 
of presenting myseK I knocked, nevertheless. The door 
was opened by a footman in a fine livery ; he took my name, 
and, returning in a minute, ushered me into a handsome 
room, something between a library and an office, where Mr. 
Wilson was sitting with a heap of papers before him^ among 
which I instantly recognized my own unfortunate bond. He 
got up to receive me, and held out his hand in a friendly 
manner, which made me augur well of his disposition. I was 
beginning to explain the business on which I came, but he 
interrupted me, saying, '* There is no occasion, Mr. Slender, 
for you to say anything more on the subject ; I have just 
received the bond from my attorneys, not half an hour since. 
I am satisfied with the security given for its payment, and I 
believe I may promise you that you shall never be put to any 
further trouble about it." 

This declaration was a great relief to my mind, as, at any 
rate, it assured me that I should have time given me, and not 
again be taken by surprise. IN'evertheless, such generous 
conduct was so unexpected that I could not help fearing it 
might originate in some representation Mr. Shirley had 
possibly given of his means, more in consonance with his wish 
to serve me than with the exactitude of sober calculation. 
I therefore felt myself called upon to make the same state- 
ment to Mr. Wilson that I had done before to Mr. Catch- 
pole. He heard me to the end, and then said, — 
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** Mr. Slender^ what you have said is every way honourable 
to your feeliugs, and proves you to be an honest man ; but 
en this matter you may set your mind at rest. I have 
lieard from the young gentleman himself, and am fully 
satisfied with his statement of his means, which, indeed, I 
chance to know something of myself," and he smiled as he 
t^ke ; " but," he continued, *' before we drop the subject, I 
must do myself the justice to say that it never was my in- 
tention to distress you, and I am not very well pleased with 
my attorneys for going beyond their authority, in serving 
you with the bond, which I had merely consigned to their 
keeping, among other papers, in my capacity of trustee. I 
should have been exceedingly angry with them if any serious 
inconvenience had resulted to you from their officiousness. 
We will now, if you please," rising and ringing the bell, 
^' go to dinner ; and whilst we are at table I will send for 
anything you may have at the inn, as we have a well-aired 
bed quite at your service. I trust, therefore, you will favour 
us with your company whilst you stay in Norwich." 

The friendly manner in which he gave me this invitation 
made me feel quite comfortable in accepting it. We found 
his wife and a son and daughter in the dining-room ; he 
introduced them to me, and we sat down to a very excellent 
dinner, to which, with my mind lightened as it was, I was 
quite ready to do justice, it being, in fact, almost my supper- 
time, and I had taken nothing since leaving home, but a 
biscuit and a small glass of ale. After dinner we returned 
to the drawing-room, a few friends being expected. How 
handsomely were all the rooms furnished ! what improve- 
ments there are in everything since I have seen anything of 
flEwhionable people ! The richness of the carpets, the good 
taste of the curtains and sofas, the brilliancy of the lights, 
the beauty of the chimney-piece ornaments, the variety of 
classic urns, and bronzes, and the splendid volumes of en- 
gravings greatly delighted my fancy. We had music too. 
One of the young ladies played and sang with great execu- 
tion, but I own I thought my Margaret's voice sweeter ; 
this, however, was most probably parental partiality, or 
perhaps the mere force of habit. 

We did not retire till past eleven o'clock. I found a fire 
in my room, and my things laid out upon a dressing-table of 
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most elegant appearance and ingenious construction. "What 
a variety of comforts were about me ! How magnificently 
do the opulent middle classes live in this country of merchant- 
princes, as they may well be called. They do, indeed, " fare 
sumptuously every day." A king could not, by any mandate 
whatever, five hundred years ago, have conjured up a tenth 
part of the luxuries with which their commerce surrounds 
them. Nor need their riches or the enjoyment of them be 
any impediment to their spiritual advancement, if used in a 
proper frame of mind, and acknowledged as proceeding 
from the mercy of the Lord, and not from their own wisdom 
or deserts. 

As for myself, I leel, at this moment, too grateful and too 
happy to envy any one. I brought my journal with me, 
because I thought it might beguile a lonely sorrowful 
evening at the inn, and I have written in it thus far because 
it would have been a pity not to have turned to account my 
good fire, the writing-table, and the comfortable easy-chair 
in which I am sitting, as luxuriously as Doctor Plufty him- 
self could do. I have now only my prayers to offer up for 
my dear girls, and my thanksgivings for myself. 

" I will remember Thee, O Lord, upon my bed, and 
meditate on Thee, in the night watches. 

" I will sing of thy power, yea I will sing aloud of thy 
mercy in the morning ; for thou has been my detence and 
refuge in the day of my trouble." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PROS AND CONS. 

The next morning Margaret and Lucy rose before their 
accustomed hour ; already beginning to count the time for 
their father's return. So Lucy gave the chairs and tables a 
double dusting, and rearranged the two china shepherds 
and the two china shepherdesses, and the two glass candle- 
sticks that graced the chimney-piece ; whilst Margaret fed 
and dressed the baby, and trimmed her plants j and so the 
morning passed, and with noon came dinner ; at last three 
o'clock struck. 
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" We shall soon liave dear papa at home now," said Lucy. 
** How glad he will be to get back. Yet the time has not 
seemed half so long, since he went away, as I thought it 
would." 

" We were so busy with our book all the evening," 
said Margaret. " It is very odd, but certainly this morn- 
ing has appeared longer to me, already, than all yesterday 
did." 

" That is because you have looked at the clock so often, 
dear Margaret ; you thought it was two when it was only 
twelve." 

Margaret felt a slight suffusion on her cheek as she 
caught herself looking at that self-same clock again, as she 
answered, — 

" Perhaps it was because we dined earlier than usual." 

" So we did," said Lucy, " and so much the better ; for 
we shall enjoy our tea all the more ; and with dear papa, 
too. He will be back by five. I shall make some cakes for 
him j and perhaps Mr. Shirley will come, too, and have 
some with us. Would not that be nice 1 " 

" Very," said Margaret, her eyes glancing from the clock 
to the gate. 

Away went Lucy to manipulate the cakes, and to initiate 
Rose into the art and mystery of watching their progress in 
the oven ; and away went Margaret, with her softest tread, 
the baby in her arms, up stairs, to take a survey of the 
country through a window that looked over the moor, across 
which a well-practised eye might trace a road that led from 
Cambridge. Presently she saw a horseman approaching, 
but the horse was not a gray ; it drew nearer — it was a 
bright bay ; but the rider — she could not be deceived in 
him ! She gazed a minute, and then stole as softly down 
stairs as she had stolen softly up, and seated herself in the 
bow-window, among her geraniums, with 

** A sober certainty of waking bliss," 

that many persons spend all their lives in hunting after, at 
balls, races, bathing-places, and gaming-tables, without ever 
catching sight of it for a single moment. Ah ! had they 
known what happy hours had been spent in that little 
parlour of the curate's, they might themselves have been 

Q 
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tempted to try the efficacy of mutual aflfection, and intel- 
lectual delights, and the sweet-sustaining consciousness of 
duties willingly incurred and faithfully discharged, which 
makes an orderly and love-illumined home a compendium 
of all the happiness that can be hoped for in this our 
lower world — our preparatory stage for the higher degrees 
of it, which we are encouraged to hope for in the world 
above. 

In less time than we have been making this reflection, 
Margaret saw her lover at the gate. She went herself, this 
time, to open it for him ; considerately reflecting that both 
Lucy and Rose were busy with the cakes. 

" I thought you were on horseback," said she, giving him 
her hand ; and then she coloured, because she thought he 
would be sure to know she had seen him from the staircase 
window. " He will think I went up on purpose to look for 
him," she said to herself : and, in fact, did she not do so 
every day 1 even on days when she was certain she should 
not see himi There was alwavs to be seen the road he had 
taken, and must take again, whenever he did come — and 
was not this worth looking at 1 

The " mantling blush," did not escape the young man's 
notice : there was indeed a strange sympathy between the 
life-current in his heart, and that on Margaret's cheek ; 
whenever the colour heightened on one, the pulsations of 
the other quickened. 

"And so I was on horseback when I came into the 
village, but I was determined you should not make my 
horse's impatience an excuse for sending me away to-day, 
as you did yesterday, so I left him at the Roebuck." 

" Ah, but to-day, you will be my father's guest, so I shall 
have no right to send you away." 

" And would you, if you could, cruel one 1 But I will 
have my revenge this very day ; I will ask your £Either*8 
leave to visit you as often, and whenever ^" 

" Oh no ! " Margaret energetically interrupted him, "not 
to-day, — not on any account must you do that." 

"And why noti Do you think he would forbid Xfkj 
visits, if he knew the footing 1 " 

Margaret again interrupted him. " I do not know that he 
▼ould," she replied, colouring very deeply ; " he is 
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kind-hearted — so guileless himself — so willing to make 
allowances for others — but I — I had rather " 

" What ! " exclaimed her lover ; " is it you, then, that 
raise obstacles to my suit ? O Margaret ! tell me at once 
what is it in me that you object to." 

" Object to ! " repeated Margaret, with a sweet amaze- 
ment ; " ah, you jest — you know, you must know, it is 
impossible for any one to see anything in you yourself to 
object to." And her eyes glowed with that tender and 
deferential admiration which is the dearest tribute man can 
receive from the being it is allotted him at once to command 
and to serve. 

The young man felt the holiness of the look she had, for 
one moment, fixed upon him ; the next she withdrew it, 
abashed — but he sought it again, under the clustering 
rings of gold that played upon her cheek, as she turned it 
blushingly away. 

''Think always so of me, my Margaret" — his voice 
subdued into love's own whisper, by the throbbings of his 
heart, — *'and the pride, the happiness of my life shall be to 
deserve the sweet praise of those dear, those unsophisticated 
lips." And, in his enthusiasm, he all but pressed them to his 
own : seeing, however, that they quivered, and, coward-like, 

" Did from their colour fly," 

he checked himself, and was rewarded for his forbearance 
with a smile that promised him future recompense. Still he 
returned to his argument. " But then,*' said he, taking her 
hand, and kissing away a tear that had fallen upon it, '' if 
you do not object to myself," — and he smiled, somewhat 
proudly, as if conscious that he was anything but objection- 
able, — " it must be to my circumstances." 

Margaret looked down, in silence. 

"Is it so, then 1 " he exclaimed, in a tone of deep mor- 
tification. "Yes, — I see very plainly," and he suddenly 
relinquished her hand, "it is what appears to you my 
poverty — my position in society ; fool that I was, to think 
that I was to be blest above the common lot of men — that 
I wfts to be loved for myself alone !" 

"How unjust you are to yourself and to me," said 
Margaret, in a tone of tender reproach, as, with all the 

<J2 
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simplicity and earnestness of sincere attachment, sbe placed 
her rejected hand again in his, with an entreating look that 
he would not cast it from him a second time. ** What right 
have I to think of riches, or position in society 1 I wish, 
indeed, that you were rich, because I am not ; and if 1 had 
a fortune, a thing I never thought of till this moment, I 
should be but too happy to give it all to you ; and to see 
you enjoy, through my means, all the refinements you seem 
born to, and to which, I am sure, no nobleman in the land 
could do more credit." 

" Dear, generous girl ! the wish is enough for me, and 
your aflfection may one day be gratified. I am not vdthout 
ambition — I long 

' Th' applause of listening senates to command,' 
to act some prominent part on the great stage of- 



" Oh ! " interrupted Margaret — the glow of delight with 
which she had at first listened to him fading from her 
countenance, as he proceeded — "that is what I fear ; that is 
my real, my only grief" And the tears fast rushed back to 
her eyes, whilst involuntarily she withdrew the hand she 
had all this time suffered to remain in his. 

"What is it you meani" he asked, astonished at her 
emotion. " Is there anything blamable in seeking for emi- 
nence in the career that is open before me 1" 

"It is the career itself," replied Margaret timidly; "it 
would be no consolation to me to know that you were on a 
greater stage. Neither Drury Lane nor Covent Garden would 
appear to me one whit more desirable than Barnwell." 

The young man's astonishment expended itself in a sudden, 
an uncontrollable burst of laughter. Poor Margaret coloured 
deeply : to laugh when he saw her so serious, argued a 
levity of character in him that she could not have believed 
possible. True, he was by nature lively, she knew ; yet ho 
had always been so considerate — but, then, he was a player ! 
She ought never to have thought of him for a moment ; her 
father was poor, nay, poorer in reality than many a labourer 
in his parish j but his calling was as holy in him as in a 
bishop ; and never would she bring a reproa,ch upon him 
by causing it to be said, that he, a minister of the Gospel, 
had given his daughter in marriage to a player. " It is not 
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pride," she continued in her colloquy with herself. "If my 
father had been a farmer, a tradesman, even a rich gentle- 
man, the calling of the man I love, whatever the world 
might think of it, would have been no obstacle; but to 
listen one day to my father in the pulpit, and the next to 
my husband on the stage, would be an inconsistency that 
would be visited on my dear father in censures to which he 
shall never be exposed by any weakness of mine ;" and with 
this heroic resolution, she turned her swimming eyes towards 
her offending lover, whose hilarity was checked in an instant 
by their meek reproach. 

"Forgive me, Margaret," he said," "I forgot myself; I 
ought to have borne in mind all that you may think of my 
profession. It is that, then, to which you object? I am 
right at last ; is it not so 1" 

" I do not mean," said Margaret, " to censure your line of 
life, for a profession it can scarcely be called ; there is 
nothing morally wrong in it ; nothing of necessity degrading : 
on the contrary, I can easily imagine that it might be made 
highly conducive to the most refined instruction ; at least, 
I know the few plays that I have read afforded me a great 
deal of pleasure ; still, as the daughter of a clergyman, of a 
bumble good man, who has only his piety to secure him the 
outward respect due to his sacred office, I must own, I 
confess" — and here Margaret's breath came shorter and 
shorter, and she heard the pulsations of her heart much 
more distinctly than the accents of her voice : she stopped ; 
then made another effort to finish her sentence — "that, 
thinking as I do, and feeling as I do, I should be very wrong 
to engage myself to " she could not proceed. 

** To a player," said the young man, quietly finishing her 
sentence for her. "I had flattered myself," he continued 
after a brief pause, " that, whatever I might be, the sincerity 
of my love would have been accepted by you as a counter- 
balance to every disadvantage." 

" And so it is," interrupted Margaret, with an energy new 
to her gentle nature ; " too proud am I, too grateful, for 
possessing it ; but I must not forget in my own happiness 
what is due to others. My dear father" — and here her voice 
faltered — "is even now too often treated with disrespect 
merely on account of his narrow circumstances; many 
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insnltiiig things have been said already of his acquaintance 
with yoo, and conld I bear to expose him still further to 
contempt by " 

The young man's eyes flashed fire, and a look of inimit- 
able scorn passed over his countenance. 

** No, Margaret," he exclaimed with vehemence, " do not 
fear either for him or for your dear self Neither you nor 
he shall be insulted by the grocer, or the butcher, or any of 
the great people of Creykdale ; or even by the rector, by 
Doctor Plufty himself:" and as he mentioned the name, 
some irresistible association with it curled his lip into a 
smile, and seemed to restore him to good humour. ^ I will 
be everything you wish, and nothing but what you wiah. 
Speak, my beloved, what shall I be 1 " 

Margaret hesitated — an idea had already come into her 
mind, but she shrank from communicating it, lest her fore- 
thought should seem to have anticipated her lover's impor- 
tunity : her silence, however, afforded him such pretext for 
urging his question closer and closer, that at last, to disen- 
gage herself from his pressing inquiries, she drew back, and 
replied, — 

" I thought that if — ^that is, I thought that if — that per- 
haps I might be able to assist you, if — ^if you were to keep 
a schooL" The incorrigible laugh was very near bursting 
forth again ; Margaret saw the difficulty he had to suppress 
it, and her heart was again grieved at his propensity to 
mirth, at such a moment. 

" Can he really love me," she sighed to herself, " when he 
thus turns into ridicule a serious and rational proposal for 
our mutual advantage ? " 

But then when she looked at him, such admiration, sucli 
affection beamed in his eyes, such a noble frankness sate 
upon his brow, that she could not but feel that he was 
sincere. Still she would have been better pleased had he 
been more serious, instead of replying as he did. 

** A school, you think ? a schoolmaster ? — ^in other words, 
a 'Caleb Quotem'? not only a scholar, but a master of 
scholars 1 It is a part I certainly have never yet acted, or 
even thought of trying. I only know my pupils would 
have a very pretty mistress to look after their paddings 
and pies." 
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**I could do more than that," said Margaret playfully. 
" You do not know how clever I am. I have gone as far 
as fractions in arithmetic, and I could teach the rudiments 
of Latin. I have read Virgil and Horace with my father, 
and I am reading them again with Lucy." 

" I am very glad to hear it," said the young man, with 
real respect in his manner. *' No attainments could increase 
my love for you ; but every branch of knowledge is delight- 
ful, and ought to bring increase of happiness with it ; and 
then, languages are so fashionable ; for there is a fiajshion, 
my sweet Margaret, in everything." 

" I know nothing of fashion," said Margaret, delighted to 
see his satisfaction ; " the death of my dear mother, and the 
stndghtness of our circumstances, prevented either Lucy or 
myself from cultivating the feminine accomplishments we 
should perhaps have best liked ; but all the solid informa- 
tion my dear £9kther himself possesses, he has been inde- 
fiatigable in imparting to us ; and therefore it was that I 
thought " — and again she hesitated, but she smiled also. 

** We oould keep a little school together," interrupted her 
lover, putting his arm fondly round her ; " and so we will, 
my Margaret. At any rate, it will enable us to educate 
our ^*' 

** Hush I" said Margaret, escaping from him, " I hear the 
baby 1" and she was out of the room in an instant. She 
returned, however, in a few minutes with the infant, and 
followed by Lucy, who, at her sister's request, had brought 
her work with her, and sate down to it with a determined 
air of industry that plainly informed the young man his tete- 
it4Ste was at an end for that evening. 

Still it was delicious to him to gaze on Margaret's slight, 
yet rounded form, as she glided about the room with her 
nursling in her arms ; to see him plunge his tiny fingers 
into the waving gold of her ringlets, and alternately reveal 
and shade her snowy neck as he hid his little face among 
them, or looked up into her face with the dawning of intel- 
ligence. In that gentle, noiseless step, that tender, patient 
smile, that low murmur of endearing words, all the most 
sacred attributes of woman were unconsciously revealed to 
him by her in their pristine beauty. 

" How exquisite I" thought he, " to call such a lovely, 
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unsophisticated creature one's own ! To transplant all those 
modest virtues that have been nursed in poverty and seclu- 
sion into the warm atmosphere of refinement and indul- 
gence, without fear of injuring their fragrance by heighten- 
ing their bloom ! To be the chosen object at once of her 
duteous gratitude and her admiring love ! Yes ! if ever 
rank or fortune are to be envied, it is in the power they 
afford their possessor of following the dictates of his best 
feelings, his sweetest affections ! Yet, too often are they 
debased into the venal instruments of traffic, even in the 
most sacred things T And so from poetry he was gliding 
into morality, when he was suddenly let down into a state of 
sober prose by Mr. Blender's thin face popping itself against 
the window, with as much of a smile upon it as the keen 
sleety wind, which had been blowing full against him for the 
last hour and a half, as he sate on the top of the " Pheno- 
mena," had left his muscles the power to perform. 

Pleasant it was to see the filial haste with which the good 
man was met by his daughters. Lucy flew to open the door, 
whilst Margaret, though encumbered with " the baby," got 
his slippers for him, and drew his armchair closer to the 
fire, which she stirred into a cheering blaze ; then, when, 
after imprinting his paternal kiss on the brow of each of his 
girls, and shaking hands with his guest, he sate himself down, 
it was Lucy's office to unbutton his gaiters and take off his 
heavy shoes ; and as she knelt to do so, his hand rested on 
her dark -brown curia, and smoothed them as they fell over 
her ruddy cheek. The sight of such affection moved the 
young man : his heart swelled in his bosom, and he relieved 
his suffocating sensations in a bursting sigh, caught only by 
Margaret's ear, for her father was at that very moment 
expressing to his daughters his fears that his absence might 
have seemed long to them. Lucy glanced with a sly demure- 
ness at her sister, who exchanged a smile with her and with 
their visitor, but not a word was said. 

And now came the whole history of the journey, and its 
happy termination, to the delight of the poor girls, who drank 
in every word with avidity ; and then followed the thanks of 
the good man to his young benefactor for the kindness of his 
intentions, intermingled with many an expression of glad- 
ness, that there was no occasion to call them into action. 
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*^ I conld not have slept a night in peace, jlr," said Mr. 
Slender, " if I had placed you in the very same situation 
that I felt so terrible for myself. No, no, my young friend, 
B«yer make such an offer again. Kemember the counsel of 
the Son of Sirach, which I myself^ to my sorrow, neglected, 

'* He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it, and 
lie that hateth suretyship is sure.*' 

''But you are not a stranger, my dear sir,'* said the 
young man ; " you are a valued, respected friend, to whom I 
look for the greatest happiness of my life.** The curate 
smiled at this flight, which he thought savoured a little of 
hyperbole ; but then, in a player, it was not to be wondered 
at. Margaret, however, crimsoned and turned away, so her 
father thought she was a little displeased at it^ and he 
hastened to change the discourse. 

*' Draw your chair to the table, sir ; you will take some- 
thing with us." 

^ Thank you, sir, but I am expected at Cambridge. I 
wish I were not.** 

** I wish so too, sir." 

" And so do I," said Lucy. Margaret looked down and 
said nothing. 

" I am afraid you will have a stormy walk," continued 
Mr. Slender^ " I hope you have an umbrella as well as a 
great-coat." 

'' I have a horse at the Boebuck. I shall be at Cambridge 
in less than half an hour. 

" What ! six miles in less than half an hour ! A little 
too quick, that ; remember, my young friend, * a good man is 
merciful to his beast.' You will have the wind on your 
back, however, which is more than I had. I hope you will 
get safe home." 

" Shall I come to-morrow to tell you whether I do or 
not 9*' asked the young man, holding out his hand to the 
curate, who pressed it kindly as he answered, — 

**We are always happy to see you, when you can be 
spared from your — duties, I was going to say ; but that is a 
term one cannot well apply to the profession you have 
chosen." 

The young man laughed, and with a speaking glance at 
Margaret, and a playful reproach to Lucy, as she ran to open 
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the door, for being in a harry to get quit of him, he took 
his leave The curate and his daughters then sate down to 
their evening mea], incloding Locy's cakes, hot oat of the 
oven ; the incidents of the day were once more talked over, 
and, after they had offered up their grateful thanksgivings 
to the Author of their consolations, they retired to the sweet 
and happy rest, of which it nuiy truly be said, — 

''So he giTeth bia beloTed deep." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE CUEATE^S JOUBNALb 

The nearer the time approaches for my quitting this place, 
80 long my home, my secluded, tranquil, happy home, the 
more my reluctance to leave it increases. Nearly twenty 
years of my life I have spent in this village ; during that 
time I have seen an entire geueration spring up around me j 
they seem to me as my children. I have baptized them 
into the kingdom of the Lord ; I have admonished, re- 
buked, encouraged, consoled them. I have done my utniost 
to train them in the way of salvation, and now I am called 
upon to forsake them, — to abandon the care of my flo(^ to 
another shepherd, — one whose voice the sheep ^ow not^ 
and who, though he may be equally zealous with myself — 
nay, even more so — ^yet cannot, all at once, look upon them 
with the eyes of habitual affection, any more than I can 
feel the same for the strangers among whom I may be cast^ 
as for these my own neighbours and friends of so long 
standing. 

Even the houses, the trees, the fields, the lanes, the very 
gates and stiles, to which I have been for so many years 
accustomed, appear to me as objects too £Etmiliar and dear to 
be parted with. My people, likewise, seem sincerely grieved 
at the thought of losing me, now that they find I am 
actually going to leave them. I believe they have always 
felt the sincerity of my attachment to them, and even the 
yexy drcomstanoe of my lot being cast so lowly in oatward 
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things, favoured, I doubt not, in many respects, my influence 
among them ; their confidence was not repelled by any 
great dissimilarity of condition between us. The humbler 
classes can never Idring themselves to confide their infirmities 
and sorrows to the rich, — they cannot imagine it possible 
that they may find sympathy where such inequality exists ; 
to me they were not ashamed to complain of their priva- 
tions and their trials : and many a time have I been enabled, 
with the aid of Divine grace, to act as physician to their 
souls, because they kept back no part of their spiritual 
diseases from me, out of distrust or false shame. Yes, my 
labours, humble as was their field, seemed blessed and 
acceptable ; and oh, how thankful should I have been had 
I been permitted to continue them 1 Alas ! it is now that 
I see the sinfulness of my distrust of Providence. Had I 
relied upon His divine care, who numbers even the hairs 
of my head, I should never have complained to Doctor 
Flnfty of the smallness of my income. And then this 
eighty pounds a year, coming in so miraculously, as I may 
say, with this blessed babe, would have enabled me to 
sustain myself and my dear girls in comfort, and even in 
gentility. To be sure, it cannot last for ever ; but even a 
year or two — nay, six months — would give us time to look 
about us, and, at any rate, " sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof" 

One thing I am sure of, that no evil could have come upon 
me, save the loss of my dear children, that could have 
afiiicted me more than the being compelled to relinquish 
my ministerial duties. Affluence itself would be joyless to 
me if bought with the sacrifice of my sacred office. I have 
always loved my holy calling, and felt a fervent gratitude 
for being admitted among '*a people separated, to stand 
before the Lord, to minister unto Him, and to bless in 
His name." 

My earliest wishes pointed towards it. I remember, as 
a child, getting into the copper, in the brewhouse, with my 
pinafore turned round, to make it look like a cassock, and 
trying my juvenile eloquence upon my brothers and sisters, 
in a little oration, which I endeavoured to make as like the 
sermon I had heard the Sunday before as my powers of 
recoUeotion and imitatioa enabled me to do. As I advanced 
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from childhood into youth, my prayer was that of the 
royal Psalmist : " Lord, send me thy light, and Thy truth, 
that they may tend me, and bring me into Thy holy hill, and 
to Thy tabernacles.*' 

And when the time came which I had so ardently 
desired — the period for my ordination, to qualify me for 
which my dear parents had deprived themselves of many 
comforts — ^with what delight I used to ejaculate, in my 
retired walks, *' I will wash my hands in innocency ; so 
will I compass Thine altar, O Lord ; that I may publish 
with the voice of thanksgiving, and tell of all Thy wondrous 
works." 

How happy I was, when I had preached my first sermon ! 
My dear mother wept for joy, and my father shook hands 
with me, when I came out of the pulpit, and told me he 
was proud of me. Tea, he was grateful that the Lord had 
heard my prayer, and brought me into His courts; but, 
alas ! I have cast myself out of them, by my murmurings 
and distrust. Why, alas ! why did I make myself anxious 
about food and raiment ? Did I not believe the words of 
my blessed Master, " Your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of these things T Could I not trust Him who 
clotheth the lilies, and without whose permission not even a 
sparrow falleth to the ground ? Now, behold, I have that 
given me of which I feared to be deprived, and I have that 
taken away from me which was the joy of my earthly 
existence. Had I been as faithful in hoping good as I have 
been ingenious in fearing evil, I should not now have keen 
self-reproach and bitter regret. 

How often has my soul been delighted with the exquisite 
poetry and sublime spiritual meaning of the nineteenth 
Psalm, " The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want ;" yet 
I distrusted my Shepherd, when I fancied I heard the 
howl of the wolf, even though far off Hence it is, that He 
casts me, unworthy, out of His fold, when He would other- 
wise have made me to " lie down in green pastures, and have 
led me beside the still waters." 

I have felt more distressed than usual, perhaps, to-day, at 
the thought of leaving this my home, on account oi a visit 
which I have had from my intended successor, the Keverend 
Mr. Snakegrass and his lady. They sent a note from the 
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Boebuck, to ask my permission to take a look at the 
premises, in order, I believe, to make some arrangements 
about their furniture. I went to them immediately, to 
assure them that they were perfectly welcome to make 
whatever survey they might think proper. I thought it 
more friendly to grant their request in person, than in 
writing. I owe no ill-will to Mr. SnakegrEiss, I feel none ; 
why should I? If it had not been he, it would have 
been Mr. Somebody else ; and no one can blame him for 
accepting a good that is offered to him — most likely he 
has no idea of the blow it is to me. He is, moreover, an 
agreeable man enough — ^perfectly civil — if anything, indeed, a 
little too obsequious. But then, I am accustomed only to the 
plain manners of my parishioners, who are certainly no 
flatterers. However, if he was over-polite, his wife equal- 
ized matters by her extra-stiffness, both of person and 
demeanour. Nothing in the house pleased her, though she 
scrutinized every trifling thing through her glass. As for 
my daughters, she passed and repassed them without vouch- 
safing them a word, until, seeing the baby in Margaret's 
arms, she said to her abruptly, " How old is your child ? You 
look very young to be married." She might well think so, 
for she herself appears more than double Margaret's age. 
The poor girl, however, was covered with confusion at her 
question, and knew not what reply to make. I hastened to 
relieve her from her embarrassment, by stating that the 
baby was consigned to us to nurse. Mrs. Snakegrass 
listened to me with an air of incredulity, bit her lips, and 
before I had finished my little narration, turned from me 
to make some remark to her husband upon the disagree- 
ableness of the windows not being made in the French 
fashion, so as to open upon the grass plot. I thought her 
manners out of place, but I said nothing. Mr. Snakegrass 
seems to give up to her in everything. We were glad 
when their visit was over. I asked them to take a cup of 
tea with us, but the lady informed me, somewhat disdainfully, 
that they never dined before seven ; they then made me a 
formal speech of thanks, and took their leave. I felt sad 
after their departure. I seemed to see them in every corner 
of the house all the rest of the evening. 

Margaret, too, was grave. I am sometimes uneasy about 
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her. She seems to me to have lost her spirits of late. Yet 
it is strange that she should be less cheerful, now that we 
are surrounded by comforts, than she was three months ago, 
when we were not sure of a dinner from day to day. 
Perhaps it is her anxiety for the infant — perhaps he disturbs 
her rest — yet she assures me he only wakes once in the 
night, when she gives him a little milk and water. She will 
sit silent and motionless by the cradle, hour after hour, 
and if we speak to her, she starts, and asks what it was that 
we said. 

She grows thin, too. I know not what to think ! Alas ! 
"What a grief it would be to me did I begin to see in her any 
indications of that insidious, that cruel, fatal malady which so 
early deprived me of her dear and sainted mother I Ah ! 
how many trials are there a thousand times more difficult 
to bear than poverty ! In the midst of poverty there may 
always be hope ; but when the desire of our eyes is taken 
from us, what can we do but say with Job, " Have pity 
upon me, O my friends, have pity upon me, for the hand of 
the Lord hath touched me ?" 

Sometimes I fancy Mr. Shirley may have made an impres- 
sion upon her heart. Yet, in that case, I think she would 
have told me. She has never hitherto had any reserves 
with me — but then she so utterly dislikes his profession — at 
least, so she always tells me : it seems a constant subject of 
regret to her, whenever we speak of him. Still he is very 
engaging, and in her retired life it is natural for her to 
see his amiable points of character, which truly are many, in 
their most attractive light. We ought never to forget, as 
we grow old, that we have been young ; on the contrary, we 
ought continually to endeavour to recall the feelings of onr 
own youth to mind, in order to judge kindly and consider- 
ately of the feelings of those who are in the morning, or 
noontide, of their existence. I should be very sorry if I 
could ever wound my Margaret's, either by inattention to 
them, or any ill-timed remark upon anything that mig^ 
be connected with them. Then again — I cannot but be 
uneasy ; though I know how wrong it is in me, about both 
her and Lucy, if the dear babe be taken away from us, as 
in all probability he will be, in a few months, at the fetrthest^ 
and I ejected from my present home, having no other 
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"wberein to shelter them. There are in England and Wales 
14,077 churches ; of these, only 72 have services performed 
in them three times on the Sabbath ; 470 only once. 
How thankful should I be to undertake the other two in 
any of them, even for the stipend at which I have dared 
to murmur. There is at this moment in the Church of 
England the son of one of our highest dignitaries whose 
income from church and other prefprments is £14,136. 6s. 6d., 
of which £10,894. 6s. 6d. arises from a sinecure office, the 
rest in various livings, with what is termed "suitable 
houses," including the presentation to one living, and a 
share in the patronage of thirty-four others. Surely, 
among them all, some must be in want of a curate — but 
am I not falling into the very error of anxiety and mis- 
trust that I have just been condemning in myself? 

" O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in himself ; 
it is not in man that walketh, to direct his steps." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

EECOGNITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

Mb. Slender was sitting one morning at his desk, writing 
his sermon for the following Sunday. The good man could 
easily abstract himself from surrounding objects ; neverthe- 
less his attention was not so entirely taken up with his 
subject as to neglect Lucy's prosody, whilst she was reading 
a portion of Virgil's " Georgics" to her sister, whose fingers 
were employed in frilling the baby's caps, whilst her foot, 
gently poised upon his cradle, gave it an undulating motion 
that seemed to have a very happy effect in prolonging his 
slumbers. 

It was a pretty scene of domestic quiet, and Margaret's 
countenance beamed with placid contentment ; though, to 
say the truth, it seemed that her thoughts were not entirely 
fixed upon Lucy's lesson, for sometimes a smile, no way 
called forth by anything connected with it — a smile of 
inefiable tenderness — flitted across her lip ; and sometimes 
something very like a sigh would give a slight swell to her 
bosuxu. Once it was audible enough to reach Lucy's ear ; but 
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then, again, she thought it must be fancy, for what conld 
Margaret have to sigh for, now that they were all so happy f 

A knock at the door interrupted the reading — ^it was the 
postman^s knock. Up jumped Lucy, down went the book. 
Now, I have often thought that I had much rather be a 
postman than a tax-gatherer : to the one the door is always 
opened with a smile ; the other sees it ready to be shut in 
his face again, almost without an answer. It seems as if the 
postman had some peculiar organization of his finger-ends, 
which communicated a sort of nervous sympathy to the ears, 
for his knock is always sooner heard, as well as more quickly 
attended to, than that of any other person. 

" From Barnwell," said Mr. Slender, looking at the post- 
mark ; " from Mr. Shirley,** he added, as he glanced at the 
signature. Margaret felt her cheeks glow^ she kept her eyes 
upon her work, but Lucy fixed hers on her father*s face with 
inquiring eagerness. To her surprise, she saw the smile with 
which he had begun the letter change into an expression 
she had never seen before in him. 

" What does Mr. Shirley mean,** said he, " by writing in 
this manner to me V* 

Margaret's heart throbbed loud enough to make itself 
heard. She had a vague perception of being in some way 
implicated in the letter, and the idea of incurring her fEtther's 
displeasure, through it, was as new as it was dreadful to her. 

** Head this, my child,** said he, putting it into her hand ; 
" perhaps I am too hasty.** 

"Reverend sir,** Margaret faulteringly began, — "I shall 
have the honour of waiting upon you to-morrow morn- 
ing,** — "that is, to-day," interrupted Lucy, — "in order 
to procure a license for me to enact the part of * Benedict 
the married man.* As the friends of the young lady who 
honours me by her choice are illiberal enough to object to 
my profession, I should wish the marriage ceremony to be as 
private "* 

Here the letter dropped from Margaret's hand, for abe 
had fainted. Lucy shrieked, and caught her before die 
fell on the floor. The poor father flew to her aid. ** My 
Margaret, my dear child !*' he exclaimed ; and, humanized 
by the image of death her pale face and closed eyes 
placed before him, his tears dropped upon her forehead. 
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''She is cold !" exclaimed Lucy, Mrildlj ; '' she is stiff; she is 
dying I" 

^ Good God 1 what do I hear ! what do I see !" exclaimed 
a voice of agony. The father looked up. It was that of the 
young man who of late he had learned to consider almost as 
his son. He had twice knocked unheard, and had entered 
unperceived. He knelt, and, taking Margaret's hand, pressed 
it repeatedly to his lips and breast. 

**How long has she been ill?" he asked. "What has 
brought her into this state ?" 

" Ask your own conscience," sir, said Mr. Slender, sternly, 
" Your duplicity." 

"Duplicity !" repeated the young man, indignantly. 

" Yes, sir,— duplicity. You are not what I took you for." 

The young man's face and forehead were in an instant 
suffused with the deepest crimson. " I acknowledge," said 
he in a humble tone, " that I have practised some deception 
in my acquaintance with you, but it was an innocent one." 

" Innocent ! sir, — but no matter ; a person capable of 
conduct like yours is incapable of seeing its baseness. Thank 
God ! she is reviving." 

And, indeed, her poor heart had sent its blood back again 
to her cheek, as she heard, though indistinctly, aa in a dream, 
the language of reproach, so unusual from her father's lips, 
addressed to one whose fond pressure thrilled through her 
breast, even whilst she still kept her eyes closed, for fear of 
beholding him. Lucy, overpowered with this sign of return- 
ing animation, burst into tears, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break, whilst she kissed her sister over and over again, 
and called her, her " dear, dear Margaret !" 

With the help of vinegar and a current of air Margaret 
gradually recovered herself, and, with a smile all the sweeter 
for the melancholy which was blended with it, put her hand 
into her Other's, and then turned towards the young man, 
as if to welcome him as usual. But he was so damped with 
the unexpected and severe terms of reprobation with which 
Mr. Slender had received him that he could scarcely give 
utterance to a word. 

** How is it, sir," at length he said, " that I have been so 
unfortunate as to offend you 1 ** 

^ It is wonderful to me, sir," said the curate, a little more 
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calmly, for anger could never find long resting-place in his 
bosom, " that you should not see the impropriety, even view- 
ing it in that light only, of your addressing yourself to me, 
a parent myself, and whose duty it is, as a minister, to teach 
parental obedience, on the subject of a clandestine marriage." 

" A clandestine marriage !" re-echoed the young man. 
" What injustice you do me ! No, sir, never did such an 
idea enter my head for one instant. Never could I have 
thought of insulting your daughter by such a proposition, 
even had I desired it for myself; but it was a thing the 
furthest from my wishes. She knows, on the contrary, how 
often I have entreated her to let me lay my proposals 
before you." 

Margaret drooped her head on her father's shoulder, over- 
come by this sudden revelation of the only secret she had 
ever had with him. 

"Then, sir, if you have taken advantage of my unsus- 
pecting welcome, my prepossession — if I must own it, in your 
favour, to gain the affections of my daughter, as by your 
own acknowledgment you have done, where was your 
humanity, as well as your honour, when you wrote the letter 
which reduced her to the state you found her in ? " 

" Nay, my dear father," said Margaret, beseechingly, " I 
felt faint before you asked me to read the letter." 

" Yes, my poor child, when you saw the disgust with 
which I read it." 

" There must be some great mistake, sir, some very great 
misunderstanding." 

" There is no mistaking, sir, no misunderstanding a matter 
so plainly expressed. In this letter you tell me you want a 
Hcense." 

The young man could not help laughing. 

" Too happy should I be, dear sir," said he, " if I were 
authorized by your sweet Margaret to solicit your good 
offices this very day ; but assuredly that letter is not from 
me, and I am utterly ignorant to whom it can refer." 

" How is it then," said the good curate, his indignation 
gradually losing itself in wonder, " that the letter is dated 
>' Barnwell,' and signed with your own name, Francis 
Shirley 1 " 
i The young man coloured again, up to his very templea 
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Margaret turned her head away, that she might not seem to 
witness his confusion ; nevertheless, he took Mr. Slender by 
the hand with an ingenuousness that could not but disarm 
distrust." 

" Will you forgive me, sir," he said, " if I say that my 
name is not Shirley V* 

Margaret started. 

" Not Shirley ? " exclaimed the curate. " Then, sir, I 
suppose, as I have been mistaken in one respect, I may be in 
another ; perhaps you are not a player 1 '* 

** I certainly am not a player, sir, nor ever was one, and 
most certainly never shall be," answered the young man, 
with a smile that shot through Margaret's heart as effectually 
as her radiant rejoicing glance did through his. 

" Well, Mr. Shirley, or rather, not Mr. Shirley," said the 
good man, greatly relieved by this assurance, " I most sin- 
cerely congratulate you that, at any rate, you are not a 
player ; it was your only disadvantage in my eyes. As to 
your name, I am sorry it is not your own, because I have 
loved you by it." 

How Margaret loved her father for saying so ! Her eyes 
shone through her tears ^s she looked at him, and her lover 
pressed his hand with as much respect as gratitude. 

" I am sorry, too, on another account," continued Mr. 
Slender, in a tone of affectionate exhortation : " the borrow- 
ing, or assuming any other name than one's own has always 
in it something disgraceful and dangerous ; it is in some 
degree a forgery. Disguise of any sort is a breaking down 
of the bulwarks of integrity, and he who practises it at first 
in jest may be tempted to do so again in earnest, even to 
the injury of another, whenever an occasion may occur of 
what he may deem sufficient emergency to excuse him to 
himself." 

" Spare me, sir, I entreat you," said the young man ; " it is 
the only action of my life which I am ashamed to think of. 
When I recollect, too, how I imposed upon your compassion, 
your generosity ^" 

" Nay, my young friend, that is nothing. The trifle that 
I assisted you with, I should have had just as much pleasure 
in lending you in your own name, whatever it may be, which 
I have yet to learn, as in that of Mr. Shirley, whoever he 
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may be, or of anybody else." Here the young man smiled 
to himself. " And, indeed, it was hardly fair in you to make 
this Mr. Shirley, if there really be such a person in existence, 
an imaginary debtor, even for so small a sum, to one whom 
in all probability he has never either seen or heard of." 

" Oh, as for him, my conscience does not accuse me ; true, 
I assumed his name, but it was with his own consent. The 
fact is, that, from peculiar circumstances, I am acquainted 
with him, I may say, intimately. I met him by accident, 
one morning, when he told me he was going to Creykedale 
to see if he could, to use his own expression, get up a 
bespeak for his benefit." 

Here Lucy opened her eyes wider, and looked alternately 
at her papa and Margaret, to see if they understood what a 
bespeak meant — and to get it up, too ! How ! What was 
getting up 1 It must be a strange thing, a bespeak ! And 
how could it be for a person's benefit 1 What was to be 
got by it ? A bespeak ! What could it be ? 

The young man saw her wonder, and smiled, while she, 
with gravity, " well counterfeit," hid her answering smile 
among her dark ringlets as she stooped down to look into 
the cradle. 

After some little hesitation the young man continued. 

"I had a particular reason for wishing to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Slender, and with his daughters. A 
young lady whose honour is inexpressibly dear to me might, 
I thought, require — but I will not enter, now, into more 
explanation than is necessary." Margaret felt as if a globe 
were rising in her throat, and bent over the little Henry, 
who, at that instant, with his long brown eyelashes, and a 
slight curve of the lip, caused by some fairy dream, shovred 
more resemblance than ever to him whom she had known 
and loved under the name of Shirley, and now loved with- 
out a name. *' I had heard enough of you, sir," he con- 
tinued, " to believe that you would not turn a deaf ear to a 
tale of need. It was therefore that I feigned one, as a 
means of introducing myself to you ; but my heart reproached 
me when I saw how readily your compassion brought you 
to me, how unsuspectingly you returned confidence for 
confidence, how kindly you endeavoured to console me under 
my imagined difiiculties, even when you were reqairing 
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consolation under your own ; but when I saw your daughter, 
your dear Margaret" — and here with lover's ardour he seized 
her hand and gave her a long look of unutterable fondness, — 
** when she came, on her errand of mercy, into the little 
parlour, at the * Roebuck,' when I saw her timid blushes 
contending with her sweet smile of encouragement, when I 
saw her eyes suffused with tears of sympathy, and felt that it 
was only her lovely native modesty that prevented her from 
following the generous impulse of her nature, and, putting 
her hand into mine, to encourage me under the griefs her 
imagination painted to her, then my heart bounded within 
me ; for I felt that I had found my counterpart, the dear, 
the cherished companion of my future days on earth, the 
friend, the partner of my soul throughout eternity !" His 
emotion was too great to permit him to proceed. Mar- 
garet, overwhelmed with mingled delight and bashfulness at 
hearing from him such a vivid transcript of her own feelings, 
sunk down upon her knees, beside the cradle, and hid her 
face in the coverlet under which the soft breathings of infant 
innocence blended themselves with the loud throbbings of 
her heart. Lucy, leaning upon her father's shoulder, gazed 
alternately at her sister, and on the lover of that sister, with 
intense interest and sympathizing affection, which flushed 
her cheek and filled her eyes with drops, through which they 
ahone like stars. 

Mr. Slender, his pale cheek glowing for an instant with 
honest pride at this panegyric on his daughter, thought it 
best to check the sensibility which was becoming painfuL 

" I understand you exactly, sir," said he. " I might have 
foreseen what has happened : perhaps I am glad I did not. 
The only thing now to consider is — that is to say, if I com- 
prehend aright that you and Margaret have selected each 
other as the friend and companion of the remainder of your 
pilgrimage here below^— in that case, the only thing that 
remains to be considered is simply, what can we do for the 
best 1 You are evidently not rich — nay, do not interrupt 
me; poverty is no crime. Heaven knows, in my eyes — I was 
only going to say you are not rich, and I am very poor ; but, 
at any rate, thank Heaven you are not a player. Not that 
I am illiberal enough to annex censure to any individual 
merely on account of his employment, whatever it may be, 
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provided it be an honest one ; still, there are few callings 
less desirable, in the present day, at any rate, than that of a 
player. May I ask if there be any other to which you 
have turned your attention, as a means of subsistence]" 
The young man hesitated, and seemed to reflect upon the 
matter, as if it had never before entered his head. At last 
he said, " Margaret proposed our keeping a school," and a 
smile that he strove in vain to restrain broke through the 
gravity with which he spoke. 

" Did she V* said Mr. Slender ; " it was very provident in 
her." He said so with the utmost simplicity, and in the tone 
of his voice there was nothing of sarcasm or displeasure; but 
poor Margaret's cheek glowed against the baby's, whilst she 
listened to this too frank — as she at that moment thought it 
— avowal of her lover, that she had been the first to form 
plans for their future arrangements ; and that, too, without 
having consulted her father on the subject ; but that good 
father was so seldom thinking of himself that he saw 
nothing but what was commendable in her suggestion. 
"Nay, my dear," he continued, "you need not blush at 
having thought of a thing in which I flatter myself you 
could be of considerable assistance. Now, sir, if you had 
been at either of the universities you would have found it 
a great advantage in such a line of life, the world is so taken 
by names. Even now it is all in good time, if you are for- 
tunate enough to have any friends who can lend you a help- 
ing hand. There was a time, once in my life, when on an 
emergency I could have assisted a young man like you with 
twenty or even thirty pounds ; but that is many a long year 
ago ; one thing, however, the very poorest can give, and 
that is advice. Now, mine to you is, that you should enter 
yourself at St. John's or Magdalen's as a sizer ; — you colour, 
my dear sir, but it is a virtuous and honourable thing, 
expressly intended by the virtuous and honourable and 
excellent founders for the benefit of young men like your- 
self — more gifted, if I mistake not, by nature than fortuna* 

" You do me injustice, my dear sir," interrupted the young 
man, " if you imagine I coloured from any such unworthy 
feeling of false shame. The fact is, I was just going to tell 
you that I have had something of an university education." 
• " You have ! why, bless me ! I wondered how you came 
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to be 80 apt "with your classical quotations. I am very glad 
of it, however, for that will shorten matters much. You 
have only, then, to find some fair field for turning your ac- 
quirements to account ; and if in a few years you see a 
reasonable prospect of success " 

** A few years ! " exclaimed the young man. " Ah, sir, 
if I had to wait a few years — nay, one year, I should be 
coming to you every day for a lesson on patience, instead of 
minding my business," and he took Margaret's hand, and 
kissed it with an ardent gaiety that seemed to set time and 
mischance at defiance. 

" My young friend," said Mr. Slender, seriously, though 
affectionately, " imprudence is incompatible with true love. 
My Margaret is her mother's image, and inherits her 
mother's virtues. Ten years did that departed saint wait 
for me, her faithful, though unworthy suitor. Twelve years 
of angelic happiness I passed with her beneath this 
humble ^" 

Poor Mr. Slender's voice failed him ; he turned his face 
towards the window, and at that instant he saw a lady and 
gentleman walking up to the house. 

" Oh ! " cried Lucy, " here are the lady and gentleman 
that came to church, and dined with us, before Christmas." 

** Let me get out o^ the way," said the young man, look- 
ing towards the door. 

" Oh, stay," said Margaret ; " you will like the lady so 
much ! " and she ran to meet her. 

" I rather think I shall," said he, with a peculiar sort of 
smile, after having glanced at her between the geraniums. 
The minute after she entered with her husband ; she looked 
at no one, spoke to no one, but ^ying up to the cradle ex- 
claimed, " Where is he ? where is my child ? " then seizing 
the little Henry, she clasped him to her breast with an 
hysteric laugh, and then burst into a passion of tears, and 
laughed and cried by turns, whilst her husband, kissing her 
and the baby alternately, besought her to compose herself 

** What can Mr. Slender think of us, my dear Julia," said 
he, — " and these young ladies ! " 

" And If" said the late Mr. Shirley, stepping forth from 
the bow-window, where he had ensconced himself among 
the plants. 
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^Ab> Courtney, you here?" exclaimed the gentlemanv 

gixing him his hand. " Oh, Clement ! how giad I am l" 

exclaimed the lady, offering him her pretty mouth to kiss- 
**Well, really, I am ashamed of myself, but it is all this 
darling*s fault," and then she devoured the little one with 
kisses. " Oh, Mr. Slender, how much we are obliged to you 
for receiving him. My dear Miss Slender — Margaret, how 
shall we ever repay you for your, care of him ; and your 
sister too," — holding out her hand to Lucy, whilst her husband 
was making his apologies and his explanations in a comer 
to Mr. Slender. At last he came forward : " Courtney,** 
said he, " we ought to have no disguise with Mr. Slender." 

"No," said Courtney, with some little embarrassment, 
Fecalling the disguise he himself had already practised, and 
hearing his own name thus again proclaimed ; " permit me, 
Mr. Slender, to introduce to you my brother-in-law. Lord 
Orville, and Lady Orville, my dear and only sister." 

" And permit me to return the service," said Lord OrviDe^ 
laughingly, " by announcing this talented gentleman as Mr. 
Courtney, of ^ 

" Enough ! " said Clement, pressing Lord Orville's arm ; 
"no need of anything more. Mr. Slender and I are old 
acquaintances." 

Mr. Slender cordially extended his hands to the yoang 
couple, and the welcome went round ; Lady Orville, affec- 
tionately kissing both Margaret and Lucy, said to them, 
" We must be as sisters for the future : never can I repay 
you for your attention to my sweet babe ; it was your dear 
father that baptised it 1 " — and then she kissed it, and held it 
up, and gazed on its tiny features with fresh delight. 

" How well he looks ! how beautiful ! " said she to Mar- 
garet. '* We think him so like my brother ! " — and then 
Margaret kissed the baby, and looked at him as earnestly as 
if she had never seen him before. 

" Did I not tell you," said Lucy, " he was like Mr. 

Shir " She checked herself, and coloured, but her slip 

of the tongue espaped notice amid the general bustle. The 
ffentlemen went to take a turn in the paddock, to give 
tk>urtney the oppoi*tunity of entering into further explana- 
tfayns to Mr. Slender, whilst Lady Orville, the vivacity of 
I^Mia pretty countenance was somewhat changed by au ex- 
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pression of seriousness added to that of delicate Lealth, 
continued her discourse in a more confidential tone. 

" My dear Margaret," said she, taking her hand — " you 
will let me call you Margaret, will you not ? — well then, my 
dear Margaret, I will have no secrets from you ; Clement 
teUs me I need not ; and my husband wishes you to know 
everything. His father, the Earl of Maltravers, does not 
yet know of our marriage," — and here her clieek was for a 
moment painted with the bright vermilion which it had not 
recovered since her confinement ; " he would not have liked 
his 8on to marry so young ; and we were foolish, and could 
not bear the idea of being separated, we were so fond of 
each other ; and we are so happy ! My only trouble has 
been in being obliged to part with my babe ; but I could 
not nurse him myself; but then I was so thankful to think 
that he was with you, — how kind it was in Clement ! it was 
he who advised us to send him here ; we ought to have writ- 
ten to ask your leave, but we were so afraid of the Earl of 
Maltravers getting to hear of the darling being born. Poor 
Clement was sadly hurt at our being obliged to keep every- 
thing so secret j and I was very miserable whilst I thought 
he was angry with me." And her pretty lip quivered, but 
she went on. " And now we are going to Maltravers Hall— 
at least Lord Orville is, for we have had a letter this morning 
to tell us that the Earl is very ill ; — and I shall go to old 
Mr. Shirley's" — Margaret's countenance betrayed the interest 
she still took in the name, — " and wait for him ; it is only two 
miles from the Hall, a sweet retired spot, where I shall be 
quite safe : I have been there before ; but, alas ! I dare not 
take my darling with me ; it cannot, however, be more 
than a few weeks now before we shall be able to acknowledge 
him." 

Whilst Margaret was consoling her by every affectionate 
argument she could think of, the gentlemen returned. 
Lord Orville flew to his Julia's side, and they mingled their 
caresses of the baby together. At last he said, " Now, my 
dear Julia, I grieve to hurry you, but ^" 

** The case admits of no delay," said her brother ; " Julia 
would never forgive herself if ** 

*' I know — I promised !" said she, rising as she spoke, with 
the baby in her arms. 
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" If I were to stay a week, the moment of parting with 
him would be just as painful." 

So, with tears in her eyes and smiles upon her lips, she 
delivered her treasure back into Margaret's keeping, and, in 
a few minutes after, she found herself, with her husband, on 
the road towards Maltravers Hall, posting it from stage to 
stage on the good old-fashioned turnpike roads, which now 
seem to exist only in tradition. 

To the departure of the young couple succeeded a silence 
and embarrassment which showed that none of the little 
party they had left felt at ease. Mr. Blender's character 
was one of openness and simplicity : he had neither ambi- 
tion nor vanity in his nature ; he grieved over his extreme 
poverty, because it seemed hopeless, and perpetually inter- 
fered with the dictates of his warm heart and generous and 
social disposition ; but dignities, merely as such, he neither 
desired for himself nor envied in others ; and if he had had 
a couple of hundred a year, in the humble spot endeared to 
him as the scene of his sacred duties and his domestic hap- 
piness, his wishes would never have strayed among rectories 
and deaneries of higher value, still less among lawn sleeves 
and mitres ; though he sufficiently honoured and respected 
those to whom they fell, provided they acquitted themselves 
of the duties connected with them. With such a frame of 
mind, it was not likely that he should feel otherwise than 
grieved and uneasy at the mystification that had been prac- 
tised upon him ; and he could not but acknowledge to him- 
self that his young friend had been more dear to him as the 
poor player, affectionate and true, than as what he felt him 
to be at that moment, a young man of high connections, 
and most likely of fashionable habits, who had sought his 
acquaintance out of whim, and might have been led on to 
continue it from the basest motives. The poor curate's 
veins swelled on his temples at the thought — his heart 
seemed too big for its hiding-place. Margaret did not see 
his troubled aspect, for her eyes were bent upon the habe, 
whom she was hushing to sleep upon her bosom ; but Lucy 
did, though she durst not attempt to soothe him, for fear of 
drawing attention to his agitation ; and she pondered 
the events of the morning in silence and gravity, both 
tmnsual with her. 
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Clement, justly feeling himself to be the cause of the 
chilling change of the social atmosphere in which his best 
affections had been warmed and nursed, was thoroughly un- 
comfortable. He had, indeed, as he had truly told Mr. 
Slender, loved Margaret from the first moment of his be- 
holding her ; he had since loved her more and more, every 
day of his existence, for herself alone, and nothing could 
satisfy the cravings of his soul but to be loved by her with 
the same entireness of affection and confidence. 

" You must forgive me, my dear sir," said he, taking the 
curate's hand with an air of humility, at once deprecating 
and affectionate, "for the deception I have practised towards 
you ; but it was so sweet to me to be received into your 
family without any of the cold restraints of ceremony : I 
fancied the difference in our circumstances, though nothing 
of importance — (ah, Clement ! Mr. Slender was right when 
he said that the path of deception once entered is sure to 
be trodden again, whenever circumstance or motive tempt 
towards it), — might, had you been aware of it, have made 
some difference in your reception of me." 

" Certainly, sir ! " Mr. Slender began, but Clement hastily 
continued. 

" Might — I know not how to express myself — have — in 
short, I do not " 

'* I understand you, sir," interrupted Mr. Slender, mildly ; 
** you wished to win Margaret's affections ; win them" — 
(here a passionate gesture from Margaret endeavoured to 
interrupt him) — " honourably, I mean for, from all that I 
have seen in you, I cannot bring myself to imagine other- 
wise ; win them without restraint or bias on her part. You 
did wisely, therefore, as far as your own considerations were 
concerned, to conceal from us your position in society, and 
the vast superiority of it over our own. I had scruples of 
conscience against admitting you within my doors, upon 
terms of intimacy, as Mr. Shirley the player ; but most as- 
suredly as Mr. Courtney, the brother of a nobleman '* 

" Not brother,only brother-in-law," interrupted Courtney 

-" they would never have been opened to you at all." 



" See then, dear sir," said Courtney, his wonted animation 
revisiting his features, " what, by your own confession, I have 
escaped I Surely I was right in not mentioning anything 
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that might have impeded the growth of that friendship 
between us to which I feel assured time will only add new 
ties. And, after all, what is the great difference in our posi- 
tion 1 I have a little land — (ah, Clement ! again), — enough for 
all I require, and you have a sacred and honourable calling, 
which, in itself, would give you precedence over me. As to 
Lord Orville, my sister's marriage with him has been to me 
a subject neither of pride nor pleasure, but, on the contrary, 
of the deepest anxiety and mortification : it was a match 
very far above her own condition, or anything that I should 
ever have desired for her ; and has been attended by many 
circumstances extremely painful and humiliating to me to 
recall.'* 

Margaret could not bear to see a cloud upon her lover's 
brow. 

" My dear father," said she, " you must forgive Mr. Shir- 
ley — Mr. Courtney, I mean, — ^indeed, I scarcely know what 
to call him." 

" Call me Clement, my beloved Margaret ! — your own 
devoted Clement. Oh, sir ! permit me to hope that you 
will not revoke the consent you have already given to my 
union with your daughter, — that you will allow me to dedi- 
cate the remainder of my life to her happiness, and your 
comfort, — to be a son to you, and a brother to your dear 
Lucy." 

Mr. Slender's eyes glistened. Margaret's were cast down, 
but the crimson on her cheek, and the fluttering of her 
heart sufficiently betrayed the anxiety with which she waited 
for his reply. 

" My dear young friend," he said, extending his hand to 
him, "you know very wjell without my telling you, the 
prepossession I felt in your favour, from the first moment 
of our acquaintance. You are in my eyes, as far as I have 
the means of forming a judgment, eveiything that I could 
desire in a son-in-law ; but when so serious a thing as mj 
daughter's happiness for life is concerned, I must have that 
judgment confirmed by persons of respectability, who have 
known you longer and more intimately than I have done : 
doubtless there are some such to whom you can refer me." 

" A hundred ! " exclaimed Courtney, but he checked him- 
self, for he still did not wish to throw more light than was 
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atctnally necessary for the tirae being on his fortune and 
Standing. He considered a moment, in which brief pause 
the words, " my banker," " my solicitor," half escaped from 
his lips, and then he went on. " Perhaps, sir, you will 
fevour me with writing yourself, this very evening, to Doc- 
tor Jackson, the clergyman of my parish ; I will give you his 
address. He is a venerable old man, as worthy and as much 
respected as yourself ; he joined my parents in wedlock, and 
baptised me and my sister — so he has known me long 
enough to know me as I am. Then there is Mr. Wilson, of 
Norwich, of whom you know something yourself: he has 
sometimes had the management of my money matters — no 
great thing — (oh, Clement !), — but from the two parties toge- 
ther, you will, I doubt not, receive such information respect- 
ing myself and my little property as will fully satisfy a 
mind so liberal and desires so moderate as your own." 

And Clement, at the moment he was speaking, resolved to 
write by the very same post to the worthy gentlemen 
referred to, and beg them to say the truth, and nothing buJt 
the truth, but by no means the whole truth, — on the con- 
trary, to represent the pecuniary part of the question, and 
the local importance of the representative of the ancient 
house of Courtney in terms as guarded and as moderate as 
might be likely to be received without awakening doubts of 
their exactitude. 

Mr. Slender, little imagining what was passing in Court- 
ney's mind, felt his confidence in him revive, by the manner 
in which he had expressed himself, and replied, with unsus- 
picious frankness, — " As for fortune, if I had money to give 
my daughter, you should have it ; but she will bring you 
what is far better, nay, the most precious gift of the Lord, 
and that is, a meek and quiet spirit. It is her heritage from 
her mother, who was favoured with it in a degree I have 
never seen equalled in any other human being. The very 
remembrance of her virtues, even now, deprived, alas I of 
them as I am, makes earth a paradise to me. The last two 
years of our blessed union were saddened by her illness, and 
by trials that I dwell upon no more, because she is beyond 
the reach of further suffering." 

He paused — ^his heart was full. Lucy kissed his forehead ; 
Margaret's eyes swam in tears, as she listened to this 
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eulogium on her mother, whose saintlike virtues were ever 
present to her memory ; and Courtney's breast swelled with 
respect and sympathy for the poor widower. Just such had 
been the love between his own parents; just such the 
grief of his father when bereaved of his wifa But their 
affections had been fostered in the possession of every 
luxury, and the participation of every refined delight. The 
poor curate's and his wife's were born in a state of dependence, 
nurtured on hopes long deferred, strengthened by difficulties 
confronted together and cemented by fruits brought forth in 
poverty, and what would have been deemed disappointment, 
by minds less humble, less duteous, less submissive to the 
decrees of their Heavenly Father. 

Nevertheless^ the love that can maintain its strength and 
preserve its purity undiminished in the enervating atmo- 
sphere of unclouded luxury implies a root as deep as that 
which lifts its head undismayed against the tempest, and 
seems to gather fresh force and courage from the storms of 
adversity. One thing is certain, that under whatever aspect 
it may be found, under whatever circumstances nourished, 
true love is the nurse of every virtue, the source of every 
happiness. So Courtney felt, as he looked upon the little 
circle around him, and thought what pure delight it would 
be to contribute to the happiness of so much worth. To 
render his Margaret happy ; to study and gratify all her 
wishes ; to see her father love him as a son — her sister as a 
brother ; to see his own sister love them too, and be all the 
better for their sweet society ; to make a proper use of the 
blessings of his own lot, so as to be able to render up his 
account as a good and faithful servant to his Divine Master; 
— such were his wishes ; and when were wishes based on 
virtue, and brought into action with sincerity and a humble 
trust in the blessing of the Almighty Giver of all Good, 
ever formed in vain 1 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A RETROSPECT. 

We closed our last chapter very abruptly, dear readers; but 
sooth to say, we thouglit you would all of you easily imagine 
whatever we could tell you as to the remainder of the scene 
we had begun to describe ; and, moreover, we were impatient 
to make you acquainted with the principal sources of some 
of the mysteries which have no doubt awakened various con- 
jectures among you in this our eventful history. 

Lord Orville's father, the Earl of Maltravers, had married 
somewhat late in life, in the laudable hope of having a son 
and heir, a lady young enough to be his daughter. His 
anticipated blessing was, however, withheld from him year 
after year, until he saw himself fast falling into " the sere 
and yellow leaf," and when it was at last granted to him, it 
came in a somewhat questionable shape, for the same day 
that made him a father, saw him also a widower. 

I^aturally proud and unsocial in his habits, cold and narrow 
in his affections, all that the earl had ever had of love in his 
temperament he had bestowed upon his wife ; he now con- 
centrated it with double force upon the child she had left 
him, the sole prop of his old age, the sole tie that seemed still 
to connect him with the world, from which he had secluded 
himself for the last twenty years, in consequence of a politi- 
cal pique. 

The heir grew and prospered : healthy, lively, intelligent, 
and blest by nature with sweetness of temper, he might have 
been everything a wise parent could desire ; but the earl 
was not a wise parent ; he was scarcely a fond one, and even 
that only in his own way. He could not bear to have the 
boy long out of his sight ; yet, when he was in it he soon 
grew weary of the overflow of his animal spirits, and the 
redundancy of his interrogations. To send him to a public 
school was out of the question with the old lord ; to learn 
his lessons all alone, whilst Frank Shirley was climbing trees 
like a squirrel, or scouring the fields like a greyhound, was 
equally out of question with the young one. Frank Shirley 
was the son of the earl's steward, whose wife had supplied to 
the infant Henry, Baron Orville, the nutriment of which he wa^ 
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deprived by the death of his mother ; and, by the tenderesfc 
careof him duringhis infancy, had equally conciliated hisyoung 
affections, and ensured the gratitude of the earl himself. 

Frank Shirley, though three years the senior of the little 
lord, had been his constant associate and playfellow from the 
first day he could run alone. The difference in their ages 
counterbalanced the difference in their rank. Frank did not 
tyrannize over his junior as boys general do, because he was 
naturally a good-natured fellow, and, moreover, his junior 
was his young lord, and would be, in all probability, his future 
master. And the young lord did not give himself the aira 
over Frank that little lords have been accustomed to assume 
over their inferiors ever since the race began, because, in the 
first place, his disposition was too generous for him to admit 
the idea that there was any essential difference between them, 
and in the next Frank was the biggest and the strongest, 
and could leap the highest, and run the fastest, and could 
lend him a good stalwart arm whenever a brook was to be 
forded, or a wall scaled, in any of the excursions beyond 
bound in which they early began to find their greatest 
delight. So at last it was settled that as Lord Orville could 
not play without Frank Shirley, and would not leani without 
him, Frank must share his lessons as well as his pastimes ; 
and the same tutor was accordingly appointed for both. 

Shakespeare has advanced, as a general axiom, that — 

" Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits." 

These youths, however, were anything but home-keeping, 
and had, by the natural converse of the proposition, any- 
thing but homely wits. The solemn state and monotonous 
dullness of Maltravers Hall, the formality and length of the 
meals, rarely enlivened by the presence of a guest, the taci- 
turnity of the earl, became more and more irksome to the 
young lord as he advanced nearer and nearer towards ado- 
lescence. His first escapes were from the stately abode of his 
forefathers to the cheerful dwelling of the steward, where the 
happiest days of his childhood had been spent, and where 
affectionate welcome, good humour, and sociability always 
awaited him. But Mr. Shirley was too conscientious a man, 
and, moreover, too prudent, with respect to his own interests, 
io eoeourage these visits as Lord Orville grew up ; for he 
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flaw clearly enough that it was not by familiarity with his 
inferiors, and freedom from all restraint in youth, that the 
manhood of the future Earl of Maltravers could be expected 
to turn out such as to reflect honour upon his long line of 
ancestoi*s and his extensive possessions. 

The boys, therefore, gradually got into the way of extending 
their search after fun and frolic beyond their own immediate 
neighbourhood ; and unfortunately everything conspired to 
favour their erratic inclinations. The gout, added to the feeble- 
ness incidental to advancing age, confined the earl much to 
his room ; when he missed his son, he was told he had gone 
to Mr. Shirley's ; and when Mr. Shirley missed his son, he 
was told he had gone to the Hall, to which he could make 
no objection whatsoever. Mr. Dole'em, the tutor, reported 
feivourably of both his pupils, to their respective parents, 
and indeed he, *-good, easy man," was of so pacific and 
reasonable a nature that as long as he saw a good dinner 
served up regularly to him at the appointed hour, and could 
enjoy an uninterrupted reverie upon it, with closed eyes, for 
a couple of hours after he had discussed it, he saw very little 
in this nether world worth a wise man's troubling his head 
about. 

Happily, Frank Shirley, though full of what is commonly 
termed mischief, had not a grain of vice in his composition. 
He could bring down his bird, but he hated a hattue ; he 
could ride a steeple-chase as well as his betters ; but winning 
money upon it formed no part of his pleasure; indeed, gambling 
of any kind, smoking, drinking, profane language, or vulgar 
habits of any description, were not to his taste. He would 
wake all the village, when he was returning late from the 
Hall, with crowing like chanticleer, or hooting like the owl. 
He would rouse all the dogs in the neighbourhood to " bay 
the moon," by his perfect echo of the long bark of the faith- 
ful guardian of his own gate, and so exactly could he imitate 
the cry and flutter and choking chuckle of an unfortunate 
hen, pulled from her roost by the stealthy fox, or the still 
more stealthy gipsy pilferer, that many a time and oft, he 
had leant against the side of some cottage wall, to give vent 
to his laughter, whilst the good man and his wife were sally- 
ing forth in their nightcaps, armed with poker and lanthom, 
to scare away the thieves, or ascertain the damage done. 

s 
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But his gaiety, his good-humour, and the thoughtless gene- 
rosity with which he threw his father's money about him, 
secured him ready forgiveness for his freaks and fancies ; his 
talent for imitation seemed to grow with his growth, and 
strengthen with his strength ; and he seized the singular and 
the ridiculous with such readiness that not an oddity escaped 
him ; from the mountebank to the itinerant preacher, the 
showman at a fair to the sleepy sleekness of Mr. Dole'em, or 
even to the solemn stateliness of the earl himself, all were 
shown up in their turns, and peals of laughter attested the 
fidelity of his representations. 
This aptitude 

**To catch the manners living as they rise," 

naturally gave birth, in Frank Shirley, to a passion for 
dramatic representations ; from the indulgence of which 
passion, whenever he could find opportunity for its gratifica- 
tion, resulted, as naturally, that desire to play a part in 
them himself, to which our readers are indebted, at a later 
period of his ripening talent, for the pleasure of an introduc- 
tion to him in this our '^ ryghte pleasaunte and faythfnll 
historie." 

That Frank Shirley should imbue Lord Orville with all 
his own tastes, and initiate him into all his own pur- 
suits, was the unavoidable consequence of that young 
nobleman's seclusion from other associates. But, at length 
even the supineness of Mr. Dole'em was roused, partly 
by the irregularity of his pupil's hours, because he did 
not like to be kept up waiting for him, and partly 
because it began to strike him that if the earl were to take 
it into his head to ask unexpectedly for his son, it might 
appear somewhat remiss if he, the Heverend Mr. Dole'em, 
should not be able to inform him where his lordship was, or 
what he might be about. He, therefore, so far assumed 
the dignity of his office of preceptor as to inquire, in 
somewhat of an authoritative tone, one evening when 
Henry was later even than usual, where he had been. The 
answer was forthcoming — "With Frank Shirley." "But, 
surely, Mr. Shirley's family does not keep such late hours 
as these 1 " 

" Not generally ; bat we have been at the play.** 
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« The play 1 What play V 

^ The ' Beau's Stratagem ;* and Frank says he should like 
to play * Archer,' and I am to play * Aimwell.' " 

" Humph, And pray where are the players % * 

" They are at York. You know it is not ahove ten or 
twelve miles off." 

This time the '^ humph ! " was mixed up with something 
of a groan. 

" And have you been there before ?" 

" Oh yes ! often. We were there three times last week : 
indeed, every night they performed." 

" And I never knew anything about it !" and the alarmed 
preceptor groaned outright. 

"You are not to blame, sir, for that," said his good- 
natured pupil. " Frank got me a horse, and another for him- 
tself ; and he kept them both at the farrier's, on purpose that 
neither you nor his father might know anything about it." 

StiU Mr. Dole'em felt that he ought to have known about 
it ; and, what was worse, that the earl ought to know how 
matters were going on before they went too far. So he dis- 
missed his lordship to bed, and retired to his own, which 
was, that night, for a special wonder, the scene of his waking 
cogitations till daybreak ; by that time he had made up his 
mind as to the footing on which he should place his recom- 
mendation to the earl that Lord Orville should transfer the 
scene of his studies to Cambridge, at the opening of the 
ensuing term. This matter settled to his own satisfaction, 
he turned over on his sleeping side, pulled the bedclothes 
comfortably over his shoulder, and five minutes after was 
dreaming that he was back again in his own college, cele- 
brating the anniversary of the founder, over a fine haunch 
of venison, the savoury fumes of which came so home to his 
nostrils as actually to awaken him with their effects upon 
his olfactory nerves. But, lo ! waking, as sleeping, he 
seemed to inhale them still, and looking up, he beheld 
Frank Shirley demurely standing at his bedside, holding a 
morsel of boiled Westphalia ham under his nose. 

** I thought, sir," said he, with a most duteous aspect, " as 
it is so much later than we usually begin our lessons, that 
you might not be quite well, so I have brought you your 
break&st." 

s 2 
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And hereupon he cast a sly look towards the door, where 
Lord Orville was standing with his handkerchief crammed 
into his mouth ; but unable to resist the comic expression, 
he was forced to take flight to avoid startling his tutor by 
the burst of laughter which he gave vent to as soon as he 
was out of hearing. 

The result of Mr. Dole'em's conversation with the earl 
was, that in consideration of the " surprising abilities " and 
"uncommon attainments" of Lord Orville, he was to be 
sent to college the following term ; and accordingly the fol- 
lowing term did actually see him safely domiciled at Trinity 
as gentleman commoner, and consoled for the sudden inter- 
ruption of his intimacy with Frank Shirley, by a daily 
increasing one with Clement Courtney, his fellow-collegian. 

•Under the friendly control which Clement Courtney's 
seniority in years gave him the right to assume over his 
young friend. Lord Orville*s exuberances were so far kept 
within bounds that the earl was perfectly satisfied with Mr. 
Dole'em's account of him at the end of the term ; insomuch 
that he thought fit to display his gratitude to that reverend 
gentleman for the disinterestedness he had shown, in advising 
his pupil to be transferred from his own care to that of 
Alma-Mater, by presenting him to a valuable living, the 
duties of which were by no means so onerous as to interfere 
with his digestive faculties. 

Clement invited Lord Orville to spend as much of the 
vocation with him as he could prevail upon the earl to allow 
him leave of absence for ; and the earl, still more pleased 
with the improvement in his son's deportment than with his 
progress in his studies — which, to say the truth, he did not 
think of much importance to a man of rank — had much 
rather that he should cultivate an acquaintance from which 
he had already derived so much benefit, than renew his boyish 
macy with Frank Shirley. After devoting a few days, 
therefore, to his father, Lord Orville saw himself the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Courtney ; and in a very few days more he 
felt with them as with near and dear relations, so completely 
was he at home in the social elegancies of their domestic 
circle. In this circle there wai also an individual attraction 
to Lord Orville : an attraction which, the very first week of 
his arrival, outweighed^ in his eyes, all the rest — and that 
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was Julia Courtney, his friend's only sister, and the first 
young lady with whom his lordship liad ever been sojourning 
under the same roof. By all the laws alike of nature and 
romance, he was bound to fall speedily and deeply in love 
with her, and accordingly he did so. It would have been 
strange if, in a youth of eighteen, it had been otherwise, 
even had the object of his admiration been much less attrac- 
tive than she really was. 

Julia Courtney was indeed a pretty and most engaging 
creature ; small in stature, but formed with the grace and 
symmetry of a fairy ; her dark eyes sparkled from beneath 
a brow which had never known the contraction of a frown, 
and was shaded by a profusion of ringlets that would have 
been black as the raven's wing, but for a tinge of gold which 
gave warmth to their lustre. Her colour might have been 
deemed too vivid, had it not continually changed and mantled 
with every change in her feelings. A look of sweet and in- 
nocent surprise, at anything new to her artless mind ; a 
vivacity ever dimpling in smiles around the prettiest mouth 
and teeth imaginable, and often breaking out in that fascin- 
ating charm of youth, a clear and joyous laugh, which echoed 
through the gardens, or the shrubberies, the very clarion note 
of innocent happiness. The lightness of her tread, the affec- 
tionate endearment of her manner, the disinterestedness of 
her sentiments, and the mingled clearness of perception and 
simplicity of language with which she expressed all her 
thoughts, and gave way to all her feelings, showed her the 
very child of nature that had never known a sorrow herseli, 
and never would see another suffer what she might have the 
means of averting. Bom five years after her brother, when 
her parents had ceased to hope for any further addition to 
their happiness, in respect to children, she was, from her 
infancy, the delight, the darling, the plaything of the whole 
house. Every wish, every whim was granted to her, and had 
she not been blessed by nature with such sweetness of dis- 
position, that she never, for a moment, pressed for anything 
that might be unpleasing or inconvenient to others, it would 
have been impossible for her to have escaped becoming that 
torment to herself, and pest to every one around her — a spoiled 
child. As it was, she resembled a bird, tamed by caresses, 
fondling the hand that fed it ; often taking little flights, but 
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brought back in a moment by the slightest check of its 
silken thread. 

The following vacation brought the same delights. Lord 
Orville spent half of it at Courtney House ; Courtney re- 
turned his visit ; the earl was courteous, and everything 
seemed favourable to Lord Orville's daily-increasing desire to 
call Julia his own. That his father should object to the 
union never once entered his head. True he was young to 
marry, but then, he had often heard the earl say that people 
of rank ought to marry young, to secure them from mescU- 
liances, and to strengthen their political influence. He was 
now nearly twenty ; and, as for that matter, he should not 
mind waiting a few weeks, if his father really desired it ; and, 
sb any rate, when he should be of age, he could please him- 
self. But then, that would be to wait fifteen months, and 
who could think of such an interminable length of time as 
that ! No ; he would mention it at once, and then the in- 
tervening period would be beguiled by the necessary pre- 
parations for the wedding ; and it would be so delighful to 
consult Julia upon everything, to guess her wishes, to antici- 
pate them ! And as he thus lost himself in delicious reveries, 
her smiles, her blushes, rose before his eyes, her musical laugh 
sounded in his ears. Was ever lover happier 1 Yes — he 
would go that instant and lay his whole heart open to the 
earl, who, just then in better health than usual, was slowly 
pacing up and down the lawn in front of the house, between 
two magnificent rows of dwarf orange-trees, slips from the 
Tuileries, when, sonte thirty years before, he had gone to 
Paris, to pay his respects to Louis, ^ dedred, upon his 
restoration. 

To his father, therefore, Henry went, with his heart throb- 
bing indeed ; but it was with hope and joy, heightened hj 
the idea of the agreeable surprise it would be to the earl to 
find that he had grown so steady and wise as to think, thus 
early, of domesticating himself for life. The result of his 
communication may be pretty accurately guessed at by the 
following letter from the earl to Mr. Courtney : — 

''Malt&avebs Hall. 
" Sir, — My son, the Bight Honourable Lord Orville, has this morning 
informed me of his desire to cement his intimacy with yonr family by a 
closer tie than I can, by any means, approve of. If I had had younger 
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sons, it is possible that I might Dot have objected to one of them 
forming a matrimonial aUiance with the daughter of a gentleman of a 
character so every way respectable, and of an ancestry so ancient, and, in 
a moral sense, so honourable as your own ; but for my only son and heir, 
the sole representative of myself, I must be allowed to entertain very 
different views — views more in accordance with the elevated position 
he is destined to hold in the aristocracy of England. My son has a 
right to ally himself with the first families in the kingdom, and there 
are parties with whom his union, at no very distant period, I hope not 
later than on his attaining his majority, would be every way peculiarly 
agreeable to me ; equally on account of proximity of lauded property, 
and similarity of political views. 

"At Lord OrvilIe*s age, impressions of this nature must be expected; 
fortunately, they are generally as evanescent as hasty. I have, there- 
fore, no fear of his health or spirits seriously suffering from what he 
just now, naturally enough, feels a disappointment ; and I am sure 
that, in addressing myself to you as a gentleman of honour and good 
sense, I need not say that the surest way of enabling him to surmount 
his present attachment, is to withhold from him, peremptorily and 
alMK^utely, all means of strengthening it by further communication 
with its ol^ect. 

" I beg you, sir, to accept the assurance of my highest consideration, 
and I have the honour to be, sir, 

"Your faithful servant, 

"Maltbavbes." 

Mr. Courtney would have been much amused by this 
epistle had he had to vie\y it merely as a specimen of the 
excessive selfishness and pride which human nature can 
occasionally exhibit ; but his own pride, as a gentleman, 
was wounded by the most distant appearance of having 
given any clandestine encouragement to Lord Orville's suit ; 
of which, to do him justice, he had never entertained the least 
suspicion, for he was accustomed to see young persons con- 
gregate together beneath his hospitable roof in friendly and 
and unrestrained intercourse with each other. His parental 
anxiety,moreover,of a very different characterfrom that of the 
Earl of Maltravers, was painfully awakened upon the receipt 
of his lordship's letter, lest Lord Orville's attachment to 
Julia might be returned by her with equal warmth, and per- 
haps more steadiness. His first step, however, was to reply 
to the earl forthwith, in order to show him that the subject 
of his letter had not called for long deliberation ; his next, 
to go to his wife, and put both the epistles into her hands, 
as the readiest mode of informing her of the matter to which 
they referred. 
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Mrs. Courtney's first thought was that which would natu- 
rally present itself to a tender mother : would her daughter 
be made unhappy by this abrupt termination of her acquaint- 
ance with Lord Orville ? what if her affections should he 
engaged to him ? 

" She ought not to have committed herself so far as to 
make her happiness dependent upon any young man what- 
soever, without first confiding in us," said Mr. Courtney. 

" Poor darling ! I dare say she never thought about 
it," replied his wife ; " most likely she was happy without 
knowing why ; as I remember I was at her age, when I first 
knew you, my dear. I am sure it never came into my head 
to say a word about you, either to my father or mother, till 
after you had spoken to them yourself." 

After some further affectionate consultation, if consulta- 
tion that might be called where the opinions of both parties 
were in exact agreement, the letter was dispatched to the 
earl, as follows : — 

"Courtney Pabk. 
"My Lord, — I take some degree of blame to myself for not having 
perceived the object which your lordship informs me Lord Orville 
has lately had in his visits here. Had I done so, be assured he would 
have received no further invitation from me, until I had made myself 
acquainted with your lordship's sentiments on the subject. For myself^ 
the question of first or second sons would form no part in my calculation, 
where I thought my daughter's happiness might be concerued ; but in the 
present instance, as her vivacity remains undiminished, I have no reason to 
imagine is the case ; which I doubt not your lordship will be glad to hear, 
as your lordship has paid me the compliment of presuming that I must 
be interested in the information that Lord Orville is not likely to suffer, 
either in health or spirits, from the interruption of his intimacy with 
us. I sincerely hope, for his own sake, that he will justify your lord- 
ship's prediction ; and your lordship may rely upon it, he will meet 
with no encouragement from me to persevere in an attachment of which 
your lordship disapproves, and of which my daughter herself, for 
anything I know to the contrary, is ignorant, even at the present 
moment. 

I am, my lord. 

Your lordship's obedient servant, 

George Courtney.** 



^ 



This done, the next consideration was to get Julia out of 
the way of any secret interviews, or correspondence with 
her being attempted by Lord Orville : who, whatever credit 
tbe earl might assign him for his philosophy, did not appear 
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to Mr. Courtney very likely to drop at once any pursuit in 
which his inclination might engage him. It was, therefore, 
agreed that she should be sent immediately on. a visit to her 
aunt, Mrs. Crosby, who resided some thirty miles off, in a 
secluded situation, on the Wolds of Yorkshire. Thither her 
mother accompanied her, remaining a few days with her, 
until she should feel herself familiarized with relations whom 
she had hitherto but seldom seen. 

As for Lord Orville, he was sentenced to pass the re- 
mainder of the vacation amid the pomps and gravities of 
Maltravers Hall ; to indemnify himself for the dulness of 
which he renewed his intimacy with Frank Shirley, who was 
just then himself doing penance, under his father's eye, for 
having joined a company of strolling players, with whom he 
had been starring it from one village to another, to the great 
admiration of the cherry-cheeked damsels and flaxen-headed 
young farmers who composed the chief part of his audience, 
and who listened to him open-mouthed, applauding his exer- 
tions for their amusement with an uproariousness of appro- 
bation that convinced him he only wanted a wider and more 
refined field of action to constitute himself the Roscius of 
the day. 

But though Lord Orville shared Shirley's frolics, pov/r se 
dSsennuyer, and did his best to initiate him, in return, inta 
the fashionable follies of college life, Julia Courtney had 
made too deep an impression on his heart for it to be effaced 
at the haughty dictum of his father, which had awakened in 
his breast the first sense of injustice, the first feeling of 
resentment it had ever known, and given birth to a deter- 
mined resolution on his part to achieve his object, as soon as, 
by coming of age, he should be enabled to renew his suit. 
Meanwhile, he looked impatiently forward to his return to 
Cambridge, where he trusted to continue Clement Courtney's 
friendship, the hope of which was his greatest consolation. 

It is not always the events that appear most important 
at the time, but those which grow out of them, that often 
exercise a lasting influence upon our destiny. Lord Orville's 
love for Julia Courtney, her artless return of it, uncon- 
sciously even to herself, their separation, and her being sent 
from her beloved home, were only the affair of a few short 
days ; but, alas ! their consequences were long and sorrowful. 
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After spending ten days with her sister, Mrs. Courtney 
returned to her husband, under the escort of Clement, who 
came to Crosby House to conduct her back. Unfortunately, 
on their road homewards, one of the postilions, turning a 
sharp angle, came in contact with a loaded waggon, and was 
thrown off his horse. The waggon, at that instant, passing 
over him, fractured his arm and crushed two or three of his 
ribs. Mrs. Courtney, much shocked at the accident, in- 
stantly got out of the carriage, and had the poor fellow 
placed withinside. She then walked with her son to the 
nearest dwelling, which was a small farm-house, on the road- 
side, where the sufferer was put to bed, and a surgeon sent 
for. The family, meanwhile, rendered him every service in 
their power ; but they were themselves in affliction, as their 
mourning garbs bespoke. The eldest son had been buried 
that morning : a malignant fever had carried him off, in the 
flower of youth ; and the weeping mother told Mrs. Court- 
ney that ^e had two more children at that time ill of the 
same disorder. The moment Clement Courtney heard her 
utter these words, a vague sense of danger, a presentiment 
of evil came over his heart. He looked anxiously towards 
his mother ; he wished she had not entered the house. It 
was evident that the malady was one of an infectious nature. 
She was fatigued, fluttered : she might be more susceptible 
of contagion at such a moment. He would have urged her 
to proceed immediately, but he was unwilling to raise any 
uneasiness in her mind. Yet his own fears for her increased 
upon hina, and at length, after walking up and down the 
room for a quarter of an hour, with his watch in his band, 
he exclaimed, 

" My dear mother, I see no use in your waiting here any 
longer. You will not, as it is, be at home till long after 
dinner-time, and my father will wonder what has detained us." 

" But surely, my dear Clement, you would not have us 
leave this poor boy till we hear what can be done for himi*' 

" No ; I will stay and settle everything, if you will only go." 

" Why, Clement, I never knew you so impatient before." 

" Because I am so uneasy — so anxious — that is, I mean 
my father will be anxious — I am sure he will. It will be 
quite dusk before you reach the park." 

Mrs. Courtney made light of her son's inquietude, and 
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would not hear of leaving the house until she had seen the 
surgeon. Fortunately he arrived in the middle of the dis- 
cussion ; and as, after a careful examination of his patient, 
he pronounced his hope that he should send him home in 
the course of a fortnight, Courtney had at last the satisfac- 
tion of putting his mother again into the carriage. After 
leaving a liberal sum with the mistress of the house, and 
giving the surgeon his address, with a charge that the 
patient should want for nothing, he took his seat by her 
side, and strove, as they rattled off, to cast away the gloomy 
forebodings that had usurped his mind during the time they 
had been detained upon the road. 

But, alas ! these forebodings were too sadly verified ! A 
few days after her return home, Mrs. Courtney was attacked 
with fever, as was also the female attendant who had ac- 
companied her. The young woman struggled through the 
disease, but Mrs. Courtney sank under it, three weeks after 
the commencement of her attack. 

From the very nature of the malady, poor Julia ^as pre- 
cluded the consolation of taking a last ^Eurewell of her 
beloved mother; for Mr. Courtney, bewildered and over- 
whelmed by the suddenness of his bereavement, trembled 
lest the remaining objects of his love should be snatched 
from him by the same awful agency ; and as soon as he had 
paid the last mournful duties to his lamented wife, he took 
his son with him across the channel to Boulogne, whence, 
in a few days, he set off to Switzerland, hoping to find in 
the grandeur and sublimity of nature a solace to the grief 
which any attempt at what is vainly called amusement, in 
general society, would only have tended to increase. 

Clement, however, saw, with deep concern, that the 
beautiful and varied scenes through which they passed had 
no effect in rousing the spirits of his father, whose health, 
on the contrary, seemed gradually sinking under the con- 
stant recollection of his loss. A cold, caught on the lake of 
Greneva, laid the foundation of a pulmonary disease, for 
which his physicians were disinterested enough to prescribe 
him the more genial climate of the southern side of the 
Alps : he accordingly journeyed on, from one lovely spot to 
another, till he finally reached the " Eternal City," where he 
resolved to take up his abode for the winter. 
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Julia, meanwhile, poor Julia! had begun with her first 
cares, as with her first sorrows. The parting with her 
mother, joined to the thought that Lord Orville might be 
coming again to visit Clement during her absence, had 
caused her the first bitter tears she had ever shed in her 
hitherto happy life : but, like April showers, they were 
irradiated with sunbeams, with that magic light in which 
hope decks the future to youth. In their eyes, it is such a 
long vista ! it seems so bright, too, all the way ; and strewn 
with flowers which invite the hand to pluck them. Her 
parents had not informed her of the mortifying tone of the 
Earl of Maltravers' letter, or, indeed, of anything connected 
with it ; for they were equally unwilling to wound her 
delicacy by the disclosure, or to risk increasing whatever 
predilection she might entertain for Lord Orville, by the 
discovery of the extent of his attachment to her. She, 
therefore, very naturally, thought that, however mal it jpropos 
the time that her parents had chosen for her to pay this 
long-talked of visit to her aunt, yet once paid, she should 
not soon be called upon to repeat it ; and, if not quite so 
agreeable as she might desire, it would only make her own 
dear home, and her dear parents, still dearer to her on her 
return. 

Little did Julia anticipate that her home would never 
again be to her what it had been ; that her parents she was 
never more destined to see. The first tidings she received, 
was of her mother's illness ; the next, of her death : and 
her passionate bursts of agony were increased by the 
thought that she had unwittingly been the cause of it. If 
she could have had the consolation of sharing her father's 
and her brother's grief, it would have been some assuagement 
of her own ; but, deprived of this also, by the peculiar 
circumstances attendant upon her loss, she was left to 
deplore it, comparatively alone, with all the acuteness with 
which a young heart feels its first affiction. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Crosby, whom her father bad intended to supply to 
her during his absence, the place of her departed parent, 
was in no way calculated to do so. Feeble in health, and of 
a querulous nervous temperament, married to a man of an 
avaricious and unsocial turn of mind, her life had passed in a 
very narrow circle ; and having lost all her children, in 
■k^lheir infeincy, except one sickly ill-favoured son, whom she 
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had, by dint of unceasiog care, reared to man's estate, he 
remained, by habit, the sole object of her attention ; his 
mind, enervated by injudicious indulgence, and narrowed by 
perpetual recurrence to himself The sparkling beauty of 
his cousin had at first dazzled, rather than attracted him ; 
he stared at her, in a sort of mute wonder; and when 
she contrasted his yellow eyes, red hair, and insignificant 
appearance with Lord Orville's finely-cut features, and 
animated countenance, the poor girl scarcely knew whether 
to laugh or to cry : but when her brilliance was veiled in 
grief, when, under the impression of that grief, her character 
assumed a passive quietness, altogether foreign to her natural 
disposition, but much more in affinity with the habitual 
dalness of his own, he then began to fancy that there might 
be a similarity, a sympathy, between them ; and that his 
vivacious radiant cousin might so far sober down, under the 
influence of matrimony, as to make him a very suitable and 
desirable wife; in which case he would be spared the 
trouble of going further to look for one ; which, as young 
ladies were scarce in his neighbourhood, and the roads bad, 
was a matter worth considering. He therefore commenced 
a regular court to her, of which she was for some time 
entirely unaware ; and when she did, at last, unwillingly, 
admit into her mind the aim and meaning of his attentions, 
she shrank from them with fear and repugnance, and wept 
afresh, as she contrasted her present abode with the happy 
scenes and beloved associates of her own home ; lamenting, 
with renewed grief, her irreparable loss in the dear mother 
who had sanctioned all her innocent enjoyments. 

She was soon to have another trial equally severe; her 
brother had the melancholy task of informing her that they 
were orphans : their surviving parent had died at Rome, 
after only a few hours of actual illness, and at a time when 
the improvement in his general health had appeared to 
sanction the most favourable predictions of his medical men 
as to his final recovery. 

Clement Courtney dearly loved his sister. He softened the 
painful intelligence he had to convey to her, by every tender 
condolence, and kind assurance. He told her he should 
take upon himself the duty of bringing the remains of his 
father to England, and seeing the last obsequies paid to 
them ; which done, he should immediately come to see h&ic 
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at Crosby House, that they might weep together, and con- 
sole each other. 

The intervening weeks, between the receipt of this letter, 
and the arrival of her brothei;, were spent by Julia almost 
entirely in her own room ; and she felt grateful to her aunt 
for allowing her the seclusion of it uninterrupted. To say 
the truth, Mrs. Crosby thought that her niece, during the 
first burst of her affliction, was as well there as anywhere 
else ; not that the good lady did not sincerely compassionate 
her sorrows, and share them as much as it was in her nature 
to share anything that did not touch immediately either 
herself or her son ; but that her own invalid habits had, for 
so many years, accustomed her to see herself the chief object 
of attention to every one around her, that she felt it some- 
thing strange and new to have anybody but herself to think 
for and care about : it made her quite ill, she found out ; 
it fluttered her so, that it brought on her " gastric ;" for your 
regular valetudinarian must always be in the &shion of the 
day, with regard to the prevailing malady, so she had of 
late patronized gastric affections. In short, she was obliged 
to keep her room also, and nurse herself ; so her son was 
obliged to roam about the house by himself and find it 
duller than ever ; which in his own mind, he set down to 
his being in love with his cousin Julia. 

At length, poor Julia had the only satisfaction she had 
experienced since she had last parted with her brother, 
that of finding herself once more in his arms ; and as he 
pressed her fondly to his bosom, and mingled his tears with 
hers, she felt that even the mournful, the altered circum- 
stances under which they met, would be comparatively easy 
to bear, might she but seek for fortitude and retuming 
cheerfulness in his society. This, however, was not to be. 
Her father, by his will, left her ten thousand pounds, to be 
placed solely at her own disposal, on her coming of age : 
the interest, in the mean time, to be appropriated to her 
" education, board, and maintenance," whilst she remained 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Crosby, whom he appointed 
her guardians, in conjunction with her brother, and with 
wl^m he wished her to reside during her minority. 

Julia 1 this was a most unexpected and unpalatable 
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CHAPTER XXXYIIL 

LA DAME DE SOCIAL 

The idea of remaining four long years in the dalness of 
Crosby House, with no society beyond that of her valetudi- 
narian aunt, her close and narrow-minded uncle, and her in- 
significant cousin Nicholas, always insipid, when he was not 
positively disagreeable, was insupportable to Julia. There 
was, however, no alternative. Clement felt that she was 
yet too young to reside with him, without elder female com- 
panionship ; and even had he been fortunate enough to know 
of any desirable chaperon for her, the indelicacy of seeming 
to throw her again into the way of Lord Orville, would 
have operated with him as an insuperable objection to her 
returning, at that time, to Courtney Park. At Crosby 
House, therefore, she was destined to remain, and a lady was 
to be sought for, immediately, as her governess and com- 
panion j for Mrs. Crosby declared herself quite unequal to the 
fatigue of directing her studies, and indeed the charge of 
her niece at all would have been quite an affliction to her, 
had she not borne in mind, that the society of a young per- 
son in the house would amuse her son when the weather 
might be too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry, for him to 
venture out of doors. As for Mr. Crosby, all that he thought 
about the matter was, that Julia was a good, pretty girl, and 
with ten thousand pounds in her pocket, might suit his son 
for a wife, as well as anybody else, if he could but persuade 
her to think so ; and any rate she was a gain to them, as 
she could pay handsomely for her board. The solitude of 
Courtney Park pressed as heavily upon the heart of the 
young heir, when he returned to it, as the dulness of Crosby 
House did on that of his sister. The portraits of his father 
and mother continually reminded him of his loss ; he missed 
them in every room, and every path ; their attachment to 
each other, their fondness for their children, their considen^ 
tion for every one around them, their social virtues, their 
intellectual resources, were continually rising to his memory;, 
and even when he was solemnly determining to imitate iJi 
their excellencies, he felt the sadness of not having their 
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affectionate approbation to encourage him in his good reso- 
lutions. 

Men certainly have many advantages over women, it 
cannot be denied ; and one of them is, that in case of sorrow, 
they can more readily seek relief in change of scene. Cle- 
ment Courtney resolved to give some time to travel. He 
had been so closely confined by his father's illness, that he 
had not profited by his visit to the Continent so much as he 
had anticipated ; he therefore determined to go over the 
same ground, to extend his route through Italy, into t^^ 
<5lassic haunts of Greece, to return by the Northern States, 
and then to take his place in the hall of his ancestors, as his 
father's representative, in that most enviable rank in the 
whole scale of civilized society, an independent English 
-country gentleman. 

" By that time," thought he, " Orville will, in all pro- 
bability, be married, and then I can have dear Julia with 
me, to do the honours of my table, until I find some one 
worthy of taking my dear mother's place, at the head of it, 
And who may, with the blessing of Heaven, be everything to 
me, that she was to my excellent father." • 

So he rode over to Crosby House, again, to cheer Julia 
with this prospect, and to take leave of her and his relatives, 
previous to his departure. He found the family circle a 
little more cheerful than heretofore ; having received a very 
loquacious addition in the person of Julia's governess, a 
Madame de Villebois, one of the inexhaustible stock of 
widows of Napoleon's generals, which, ever since the battle 
of Waterloo, has regularly supplied the aristocracy of 
England and Russia with governesses for their daughters, 
to qualify them for the parts they are destined to play in 
the world of fashion, wherein they seldom fail to bring into 
action the theories impressed by their experienced instruc- 
tresses, upon the ductile imaginations of their youth. 

Madame de Villebois was a complete specimen of a French 
woman " sous FEmpire." Perfectly well mannered ; pos- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of the world, and intent upon 
turning that knowledge to her own advantage, tolerably well 
read, on popular topics, and appearing much better in- 
formed than she really was, by the torrents of eloquence she 
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intrepidly poured forth on all subjects, very superficially ac- 
complished, but acquainted with a hundred amusing games, 
and ingenious trifles, wherewith to enliven the monotony of 
the evenings, and, above all, endowed with tact to find out, 
and indulge, the prevailing inclination of every member of 
the family. She pleased Mrs. Crosby, by perpetually talking 
to her of her complaints ; and telling her of divers similar 
cases, which she had, with her own eyes, seen cured by the 
mysterious prescriptions of some fashionable somnambulist, 
or cunning mesmerist. She roused the attention of Mr. 
Crosby, by marvellous narrations of the battles and on- 
slaughts in which, " le cher g^n^ral," her husband, had been 
foremost in danger and glory ; and she called forth the gal- 
lantries of Nicholas, as far as he had them in his nature to be 
called forth, by her incessant v<^dflages, and cyaceries, which, 
as she was old enough to be his grandmother, appeared to 
him excessively amusing. Julia perplexed her the most. 
She had described the gaieties of Paris to her, without 
awakening in her the slightest appearance of wishing to 
behold, or participate in, them. She had talked of the 
fashions ; Julia, in deep mourning, took no interest in them. 
She had rallied her upon the attentions of her cousin 
Nicholas ; she saw that her raillery was thrown away. The 
iiact was, that Madame de Villebois was far too artificial 
and worldly a companion to please Julia. She would have 
liked one nearer her own age, with whom she could have 
run about the fields, and among the cottagers, as she used to 
do at home ; but alas ! she was now no longer 

** A young and happy child," 

but a young lady of independent fortune, that must consider 
her position in society, and be fitted for it accordingly. 
She was, however, of too afiectionate a nature, too susceptible 
of kindness, not to return, in some degree, the attachment 
which Madame de Villebois professed for her ; and Clement, 
though he could have wished that the lady who was to stand 
in the place of a mother to her, had somewhat more resembled 
that mother in character, was yet fully disposed to render 
justice to the cheerfuluess, that enviable characteristic of 
her nation, with which she accommodated herself to the 
|)eculiar humours of all around her, and sustained the sudden 
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reverse of fortune that had, by her own account, thrown ber 
out of the high circle, of which she herself formed the admired 
centre, into one where, it was evident, the duhiess was £sir 
more trying to her than the dependence. He was, there- 
fore, inclined to consider her as decidedly an acquisition to 
the family party, and encouraged himself to hope that, with 
her aid, his sister would be enabled to get over the time of 
his absence with tolerable comfort and some advantage. 
Under this impression he made a friendly sojourn of some 
days with his relatives, more agreeably than he could have 
anticipated, inasmuch that, when the moment for his departure 
arrived, he took a cheerful as well as an affectionate leave of 
them, and his sister, and a very polite one, ct la Frangctise, 
of Madame de Villebois, who pronounced him un ires joU 
ga/rgon. 

For poor Julia, however, the moment of her losing sight 
of him was that of the recommencement of her griefs ; which, 
suspended by his presence, had, for the time, given way to 
the comparative gaiety which had deceived him respecting 
the real state of her feelings. The occasional mention, of 
Lord Orville, which, in the affectionate intercourse of brother 
and sister, it was impossible, without the appearance of 
formality or reserve, to avoid, had brought him back to her 
fancy with all the vividness which had been clouded in the 
first months of her sorrow for the loss of her parents. In 
proportion as her cousin's attentions became every day more 
and more disagreeable to her, her aunt began to advocate his 
cause with more and more of the querulousness of selfish 
sensibility. She was sure her son would be quite ill if his 
cousin could be so cruel as to refuse him. 

" And how very hard that would be upon me," she said, 
"after having nursed him as I have done, notwithstanding 
my own delicate health and my gastric affection, through the 
hooping-cough, and the croup, and the small-pox, and the 
measles, and the scarlatina, to see him, after all, go moping 
and pining about. I am sure it will bring on my hysteria 
and my neuralgia ; I know it will." 

She never asked herself what it might bring on witli Julia, 
to "mope and pine about" through life with a young man 
she could neither love nor respect. Mr. Crosby stood pretty 
well neutral in the business. Had Julia's property been in 
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land, and tihat land contiguous to liis own, he might have 
taken a more active part in it. To be sure ten thousand 
pounds was a snug little sum, but then the longer his son 
remained a bachelor the longer it would be before he would 
require a separate maintenance ; so Mr. Crosby, calculating 
that what would be gained one way would be lost another, 
wisely turned optimist on the occasion, and resolved to fchink 
that whatever way the thing might turn out it was sure to 
be «aU for the best." 

As to Madame de Yillebois, it was utterly impossible 
that, either as a French woman, or as " the widow of one of 
Napoleon's generals,'' she should remain an indifferent or 
silent spectator of the family politics. She complimented 
the parents on the charming docility of their son — the son^ 
on his good taste in admiring the beauty of his cousin, his 
cousin on the power of her attractions, and herself on her 
profound discernment in foreseeing all that would come to 
pass, from the first moment of her entering the house, and on 
her exquisite skill in bringing, as she was persuaded she 
fihoddd do, all parties d^ accord, Neither was she without her 
own peculiar inducements to use the utmost of her eloquence 
in pointing out to Julia the advantages she would derive 
from having an establishment of her own — a trousseau du 
meiUeur gout, the corbeUle des noces, unjoli equipage, and all 
the other agremcTis that she had never yet known to fail in 
reconciling a French girl of seventeen to matrimony, be the 
parti what he might. She considered that Julia, in the 
dulness of country life, might be glad of her as dame de 
compagnie, many more years than she would require her 
services as institutrice ; that the menage of a young couple 
must always be gayer than that of an old one ; and that, if 
Julia were not very much enamoured of her husband's 
company, it would be all the more easy to prevail upon 
her to seek for more varied and animating society in the 
heau rrumde. 

On Julia, however, all Madame de Villebois' arguments 
were thrown away. She had one at the bottom of her heart 
which rendered them all nugatory. She did not love her 
cousin, and she did love Lord Orville. With her this 
decided the question at once. The prospect before her was, 
therefore, a trying one to her young philosophy ; for more 
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than three years longer she was to be condemned to see 
Nicholas Crosby every day, and Lord Orville never. Who 
is there that cannot recollect how long a period three years 
appeared to them to look forward to at Julia's age ! And 
in that long period Lord (Jrville might forget her. Poor 
Julia ! she wept whenever she thought of it, and as that was 
many times every day, her cousin was constantly surprising 
her in tears ; then he made himself sure that her dislike to 
him was the sole cause of them, and he poured his griefs at 
the thought into his mother's ears, till the poor lady, between 
vexation and helplessness, found her whole system turned 
topsy-turvy. She was, moreover, really alarmed for her 
niece, who grew pale and thin, and was pronounced, by the 
^sculapius of the family, to be falling into a state of 
nervous debility that rendered change of air necessary for her 
immediately. 

" Ah ! poor thing/' said Mrs. Crosby, " nervous, is she ? 
I thought she was. She has such an uneasy, unsettled look, 
and she is so restless too. She is always walking about the 
lawn — in and out, in and out. I wonder she does not catch 
her death of cold. Ah, well ! I pity her — that I do. I 
know so well what it is, and so does my poor Nicholas too. 
He shakes like an aspen leaf if anybody speaks quick to him, 
and tears start into his eyes for nothing at all, poor fellow I 
Oh, dear ! what a blessing health is if we could but think so !" 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

INCIDENTS AT HARROGATE. 

The next question for consideration in the Crosby family, 
after the decree had gone forth that change of air 
was absolutely necessary for Julia, was, in what direction 
the change should be sought — east, west, north, or south. 

The doctor, like a kind-hearted sensible man, as he was, 
seeing that his young patient was naturally of a vivacious 
and susceptible temperament, concluded that in all proba- 
bility she was languishing for greater variety of events, and 
society more congenial to her age than Crosby House and its 
environs could afford her. He therefore wisely recom- 
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mended Harrogate, as a place fraught with amusements, to 
those who might wish to be amused, and yet leaving every 
one at liberty to enter into them, or not, as might be agree- 
abla This recommendation was fortunate enough to please 
all parties. Mrs. Crosby, because she thought the waters 
might be of service to her own viscera, and her son's 
nose, which had lately assumed a tinge of red, that made 
the sallowness of his cheek still more striking ; her son, 
because, provided he was with Julia, all places were alike to 
him ; Julia, because Harrogate was not Crosby House ; 
Mr. Crosby, because it was within half a day's ride of home, 
so that he could go backwards and forwards, and overlook 
his affairs as usual ; and Madame de Yillebois, because she 
understood there were promenade-rooms and concert- rooms, 
where she trusted her toilette would not disgrace the cha- 
racter of her nation, throughout the civilized globe, for its 
taste in externals, and its ingenuity in trifles. 

Accordingly the very next week the whole party were 
safely domiciled at the " Granby," at High-Harrogate. 
Mrs. Crosby and her son immediately began to prepare 
themselves, by a series of precautionary and preventive 
measures, for a regular course of the waters, which certainly 
combine horrors of taste and smell quite enough to authorize 
the idea that something very wonderful must be connected 
with them. Mr. Crosby found the excellent dinners at the 
" Granby " the most entertaining feature of the place. 
Julia, still nervous and restless, alternately coaxed Madame 
de Villebois to ramble about the most romantic and 
secluded spots in the neighbourhood, and did penance by 
accompanying her, in return, to the wells, and other places 
of public resort. 

But morning walks were not enough for Madame de 
Villebois. She strongly recommended ^* distraction,^^ that 
universal panacea with French women, for her young charge, 
in every available shape ; and as there was at that time a 
very respectable corps of the children of Thespis in the 
place, some of the members of which had arrived at it in 
that classical conveyance a waggon, according to the most 
ancient custom of their predecessors, she proposed, one even- 
ing, that the whole party should go to the theatre, to be 
edified with " Lovers' Vows," and " Love Laughs at Lock- 
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smiths." One of the stage boxes was accordingly secored 
for them. Julia was stationed in the front, with Madame 
de Yillebois, as Mrs. Crosby's head could not bear the 
lamps ; and Nicholas took his seat behind his cousin, who;, 
greatly interested in this, the first dramatic representation 
tine had ever seen, forgot, for the time, the sorrows which 
Lad saddened her beauty, and sat with her eyes eagerly 
fixed on the stage, and a look of delight that bespoke her 
what she really was — the child of nature and sensibility. 
Her deep attention, and the animated expression of her 
ooantenance, varjring with every sentiment of the scene, 
seemed to flatter the hero of the piece, who from the first 
moment that he distinguished her pretty fiice in the box, 
turned himself continually towards it in all his most 
pathetic apostrophes and touching attitudes ; and, more- 
oyer, when he hid his face in his hands, in what is tech- 
nically termed the applauding corner, apparently in an 
agony of contending emotions, Julia actually saw him 
tiiJ^ing steadfast examination of her features, between his 
half-opened fingers. She coloured deeply, and hastily 
brushed away some drops that were glittering on her eye- 
lashes ; for his scene with his mother had beguiled her of 
many tears, and some audible sobs, greatly to the uneasi- 
ness of her cousin ; and she was afraid that she might have 
made herself somewhat conspicuous by them to the inter- 
esting " Frederick," particularly as on looking round the 
house, she saw every one else perfectly unconcerned ; some 
affecting apathetic indiflerence, others assuming the airs of 
supercilious criticism. 

The farce, however, speedily changed the complexion of 
her thoughts, and her clear and artless laughter excited 
something like a smile of sympathy in certain blasis faces, 
well known at Harrogate, that looked as if all sources of 
merriment, on their own account, had been long " used up." 

As for Madame de Villebois, she sat with a dignified air, 
as if the whole performance had been prepared for herself 
alone ; nodding her head critically whenever she caught the 
eye of any of the actors ; beating time with her play- bill 
to the orchestra, which consisted of three fiddles, a iiute, 
and a bassoon ; and waking Mr. Crosby up, from time to 
time, with anecdotes of Talma and Mademoiselle Mars ; 
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p.Tmg a smothered sigh to Paris and the " Odeon ;" and 
then consoling herself with glancing round the house, to 
confirm her secret opinion that there was not a lady in it so 
well dressed as herself. 

Mrs. Crosby, with the aid of her vinaigrette, her aromatic 
Ic^enges, and her fan, got through the evening pretty well ; 
e:scepting, indeed, that the lights hurt her eyes, and the 
music made her head ache, and the heat made her feel 
^sdnt, and the cold air, every time the door was opened, 
brought on her rheumatism, and she was sure it would give 
Nicholas cold, and very likely a stiff neck into the bargain ; 
which, however, Nicholas took good care to give himseli 
before leaving the box, by bolstering his throat with one 
eomforier after another^ till he could scarcely move his head. 
He next drew his respirator so tight across his mouth, that 
it almost defeated its office, and, instead of enabling him to 
breathe with impunity, scarcely allowed him to breathe at 
all; then buttoned himself closely up in his great-coat, 
pulling the collar up to his ears, and then looking a non- 
descript sort of animal, which would have rejoiced the 
'* Zoological," and made the fortune of Mr. Womb well — 
something between a mummy and a crocodile — he turned 
slowly round and offered his arm, in silence, to his cousin. 

It is curious to see how trifling events, or, at least, such 
as appear trifling at the moment of their occurrence, as the 
spider's web, are frequently so interwoven with the web of 
our destiny, as to form the foundation of its strongest 
threads. The entertainment of that evening at the theatre, 
decided Julia Courtney's lot in life. Two days after. Lord 
Orville, who was lounging away his vacation very much to 
his own dissatisfaction, in the splendid solitude of Mal- 
travers Hall, received the following epistle from the play- 
fellow of his childhood, the companion of his youth. 

*'i2o5C and Crown, Harrogate, ISth. 
"My deab Lobd, — 'Lend me your ears!* But I need not ask 
you ; not only -would you lend, but give me them ; or, at least, you 
-would have done last night in exchange for ray eyes. Not that I have 
the vanity to pit my optics against your lordship's, though they are 
perhaps as effective in their way. Colour is a matter of taste, or rather 
of sheer fancy : 

** * Lea yeux noirs, et les yeux bleus. 

* who shall decide when ' not ' doctors ' but ' ladies disagree ? ' How- 
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ever, I did not mean my eyes for themselves — eyes, as a genus, thongb 
we flatter ourselves, art and part of a genius — but for the object they 
rested upon : nay, bad at brief snatches rested upon — which object was 
no other than Miss Courtney ! Should I not say your Miss Courtney ? 
or what was your Miss Courtney ? now pale and thin, yet beautiful as 
ever ; nay, more so : for what she has lost in brilliancy, she seems to 
me to have more than gained in sentiment, and, I may fairly add, in 
judgment too. You would have been jealous if you had seen how she 
admired my acting. I beheld her tears ; I heard her sob when the 
parson came to see me in prison ; I saw she thought I must inevitably 
be hung. I was quite moved. I was very near forgetting my part, 
and begging her not to make herself uneasy. She cheered up, how- 
ever, in the after-piece. Tou should have heard her delightful laugh ! 
Everybody congratulated me on playing so well. Who would not, 
indeed, play well, with such a sweet spectatress ! What, then, if a 
whole audience were made up of such creatures of sensibility and dis- 
cernment ? It would be too much ; it would be like the Irishman's 
apple-pie — all of quinces. 

'* But to proceed methodically, like a legitimate five-act piece, with 
all the unities of time and place duly observed. Ton know I have 
been starring it, the last six weeks, with Butler's company ; or rather, 
I might say, if my modesty would permit me, cometing it, for I have 
described a very irregular orbit, and drawn a very long tail after me. 
Well, at last we reached this far-famed mart of marriages and fitshion ; 
and last night I came out in * Lovers* Vows.' You know how inimit- 
ably I play * Frederick ;* how great I am when I rob my father. Well, 
just as I was saying 

" Your purse or your life ! * 

I was riveted by a pair of sparkling black eyes, fixed upon me with an 
expression of the most intense sympathy. I instantly recognized your 
lady-love, and from that moment I felt a fresh impetus. I believe I 
never acted with such electrifying effect — not even on that memorable 
night when your lordship honoured my dSMt in ' Alexander the Great,* 
in farmer Leyland*s bam. The business of the theatre over, I gave a 
furtive glance, through a hole in the curtain, at Miss Courtney's party, 
in the stage-box. In the front sat your lovely Julia ; at her side a lady 
'of a certain age,* who, by her exclamations, *0, mondieu!* 'Ah! 
qu*il est charmant, ce jeune homme ! * ' Ah ! qu'il me rappelle Talma ! ' 
&c. &c. ; as well as by her shrugs, and the peculiar movement of her 
eyes, which took a survey of the whole house in one effectual ogle, I 
immediately set down for a French woman. Behind her was a goose- 
berry-eyed carotty-locked youth, who had looked very little at the stage 
and very much at the young lady. Next to him a pale lady, all profile, 
with a very unhappy-looking mouth, who, I imagined, from an inde< 
scribable similarity of twistiness of expression, might have the felicity 
of being his mother ; and behind her a portly purple personage, whom 
I presumed to have the honour of being her spouse, and who, over^ 
come by the emotion I raised in him, in the first act, had cone to sleep 
at the end of it, and did not thoroughly wake up again till the announce- 
'xnent of 'Mrs. Crosby's carriage^* which^ from the haste with which he 
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then jumped up, I rather fancy he mistook for a summons to supper. 
Be that as it may, I ran, the moment I heard the name, to the book- 
keeper, to ascertain if I was correct ; found it a true bill ; ran back 
again, popped into my dressing-closet {room, they call it — ^five feet by 
two), disguised my natural graces in the suit of livery the manager fur- 
nishes me with for * Scrub ' — do you remember our ' Beaux' Stra- 
tagem ? ' — and rushed with all speed to the ' Hawk and Hand,' where a 
corps of the 4lite of the parti-coloared gentry hold their councils of 
state as soon as they believe their lords and ladies, or masters and mis- 
tresses, to be happy in the embraces of Morpheus. Here I found a 
junta of these highly-respectable functionaries assembled over very 
dirty cards and very good mulled ale. Among them, as I had hoped, 
was Mrs. Crosby's coachman — a regular Jehu of the old school— >• 
flaxen wig, rosy cheeks, 

*' ' His fair round belly with good capon lined,' 

and enveloped in a green velvet waistcoat, which accorded vastly well 
with his green and scarlet livery. I singled him out at once from his 
peers as the object of my special civilities, and, by the double tempta- 
tion of a game at cribbage, and a glass of brandy-and-water, I seduced 
him into a tSte-d-tite in a comer, 

" * Far retired from noise and smoke ;' 

and in the course of losing a few shillings to him, by dint of overlooking 
my fifteens and neglecting to score my knaves, and by replenishing our 
tumblers, we became such excellent friends, that he very obligingly 
gave me the history of the whole family he had the honour of driving. 
See the advantage these rascally coachmen have over the rest of the 
world ; they are never driven — they are not even led — ^they always 
drive ! 

"But however, envy is a base passion — away with it ! they look down 
from their boxes, I look up at mine. It seems that ever since Miss 
Ck)urtney's abode with her uncle and aunt, and her delectable cousin, 
whose name is Nicholas, — what can be expected from such a name ? 
subject, moreover, to the abbreviation of Nickeyl But, shade of 
Nicholas Rowe, forgive me, I had forgotten * The Revenge ' and * The 
Mourning Bride * — I that have played ' Yaiiga ' and * Alphonso ' with 
such unbounded applause. But your lordship will be taking your 
revenge of me if I discourse in this manner. To return, therefore, to 
your bride that is to be — the 'mourning ' part I trust omitted ; for at 
present, instead of enacting 

" ' the goddess feiir and free. 

In heaven ycjeped Euphrosyne,* 

as which your lordship was first captivated by her, she has changed her 
cast, and taken the part of the rival sister, 

'* ' sage and holy ;* 

that is to say, 

*' * divinest melancholy. ' 

' The poor young lady,* said the Jehu, in the momentary pause betwixt 
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cooBting fifteen fcmrtetn and s flash of five, and looking at bis crib, 
* takes OD so bod about her papa and mamma, as is very nat'ral to a 
joong thing as is anjrthing of a Christian, that it makes one*8 heartache 
to see her. It would quite put me off my meat if I was forced to be 
always with her ; yet, I take it, she is nat'rally of a livelyish sort of a 
temper, quite different. Tve seen her mjrsel^ when she first came, 
frisk about our fields like a young filly ; bnt now she's always a-ciying 
and hiding herself up. Our folks thoi^t at one time a bit of love- 
making might do her good and cheer her up, as would be nat'ral enough, 
flo they set our young squire at her ; but. Lord bless you ! that did not 
do at all, at all ; for then she fretted herself ten times worse than ever, 
and doctor said she would have histrikes, and go into a galloping con- 
somptioo, if she had not somewhat of a change of hair, for that Crosby 
House did not agree with her by no means and no how, and that's what 
we are here for ;' he concluded by taking up his m6, in which he was 
unconscionable enough, by-the-by, to reckon another fifteen and a pur 
of knaves ; and I thiok the fellow would make a very good historian, he 
states the &cts and draws the conclusions, mvltvm in parvo. Perhaps 
your lordship may be wishing, as you read this, that I would follow lus 
example. I will, therefore, only add that if I can be useful, command 
me to the uttermost. Tou know very well that, for you, I should 
think it 

" ' an easy leap. 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fiu^ moon.' 

And, by-the-by, the moon will be at the fall to-morrow night — ^young 
ladies love moonlight nights — verbum scU. ' A word to the wise.' 

"The Crosbys are only going to stay a week. The French lady (I was 
right enough in my guess as to her nationality) is Miss Courtney's 
governess. Coachee tells me she has been in all Nap's battles, and 
often fought along with him side by side. Depend upon it she is 
thoroughly used to 

" ' moving accidents by flood and field,* 

and will make an excellent ally if properly manceuvred. So, farewell, 
my dear lord, for the present. Address to me, as heretofore, at the 
greengrocer's, * first floor down the chimney,' which I choose, as Mr. 
Tibbe did, * for the sake of the view,' and believe me ever your 

''Fidus Achates, 

"Fbank Shiblet." 

This letter reached Lord Orville precisely at the moment 
when he was thinking of Julia with all the fondness of a 
young lover, forcibly separated from the object of his first 
attachment, and contrasting her artless vivacity and sensi- 
bility with the sickly pedantry of a right honourable lady 
Almeria Stopford, whom his right honourable father particu- 
larly desired him to espouse, and whom he had been visiting 
along with the earl, to his infinite ennui, only the preceding 
day. 
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Her ladyship was one of those unfortunate young ladies^ 
by no means scarce in the present age, who are seized with 
the ambition of kaming eyerythin? that is to be learned, 
and of showing off everything they have learned to every- 
body and anybody who may come in their way. Poor Lord 
Orville was bored to death with her playing, her singing, 
her painting, her modelling, even her poonah work and her 
wax flowers j then her French, and Italian, and German, 
and Spanish ; with a soupgon of Latin, and a hint at Hebrew, 
everything, in short, but good plain English ; and he thought, 
as he looked at her long peaky face, and anxious countenance, 
and her sharp elbows, and her lean shoulders — meeting like 
pnions upon her hollow back, how much more delightful 
was his Julia's freshness of health, and vivacity of youth, 
and readiness of enjoyment. 

Lady Almeria was quick enough, however, to perceive 
that she made no very favourable impression on the young 
lord, who she knew quite well was destined, both by his 
&ther and her own, to be the enviable possessor of her hand ; 
and as she considered herself fully entitled to the attentions 
of any duke in the land, short of royalty, being herself an 
only child and sole heiress of vast possessions, she took no pains 
to hide the ill-humour and resentment with which Lord 
Orville's listlessness and abstraction filled her breast. 

The earl read the lady's dissatisfaction in her countenance, 
which was one of those unhappy ones that are much more 
eloquent in betraying emotions of a painful than a plea- 
surable nature. Extremely angry with his son for causing 
it, he tried to remove the impression by every polite atten- 
tion of the old school, and succeeded so well by his flatteries 
and solemn admiration of her multifarious acquirements, 
that her brow gradually unbent itself, and she began to 
think that by securing the father instead of the son she 
should be a countess at once, and would most likely be left 
in a few years in unfettered possession of her rank, with 
the addition of a splendid jointure. 

The earl seeing the storm clearing off thought it prudent 
to take his leave at the favourable moment of more agree- 
able impressions : he accordingly requested his carriage, and 
Lord Orville sprang towards the bell, with the eagerness of 
a school boy " kept in" during a half-holiday. The lady 
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coloured — the earl frowned — the carriage was annouDced — 
and five minutes after the earl was ensconced within it, his 
son by his side, respectfully listening to a lecture on the im- 
propriety and impolicy of the inattention and abstraction 
he had displayed during their visit. 

It may be easily imagined how effectually Shirley's letter 
put all the earl's reproofs and exhortations out of Lord 
Orville's head. His Julia, pale, heart-broken, tormented by 
the importunities of one who was for ever at her side ; the 
thought was not to be endured ! See her he must, and 
would j ay, and that very day too, if it were possible. 

Lord Orville was very like Julia in one respect : he had 
from his cradle been accustomed to unlimited indulgence, 
his wishes had never been crossed but in one single instance, 
and that was with regard to herself. Though his disposition 
was naturally good, he had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
this one solitary opposition to his desires ; nor would he 
have submitted to it with the outward appearance of obedi- 
ence that he had done, if he had not been sustained in it by 
a firm though secret resolution of eventually having his own 
way. 

Like Julia too if he had not been naturally amiable he 
must inevitably have had all the faults of a spoiled child ; 
as it was, he had only one : he was obstinate. Julia had 
not that one ; on the contrary she was too yielding. In- 
stead, however, of digressing into an analysis of his lord- 
ship's characteristics, we must return to him walking up and 
down his room, reading the letter over and over again, and 
devising a thousand pretexts for getting away from the Hall. 
He could think of none sufficiently plausible to answer his 
purpose. 

A message came from the earl : " His lordship was waiting 
breakfast for him." Lord Orville obeyed the summons with 
perplexed brow and heated cheek. He gulped his coffee 
down, but he could not swallow a mouthful. , 

" My dear Henry," said the alarmed father, reproaching 
himself for the lecture he had given him the preceding 
evening, *^ what is the matter 1 you are not well — you eat 
nothing — you are feverish ! " 

" I think I am rather, my lord : my head throbs, and my 
heart beats so — and I feel all in a flutter." 
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** Good heavens, my son ! how long have you been so 1 
how wrong you were, how very wrong, not to ring your 
bell in the night, to send for advice ! you have taken 
cold, your hands bum, and your eyes sparkle, and you are 
flushed like crimson — nay, now you are pale — show me your 
tongue ! " 

And the earl was solemnly preparing his spectacles, but 
it was by no means in Lord Orville's politics to be put on 
the sick list. 

** Oh no ! " he hastily replied, " it is nothing at all j I took 
more wine yesterday than I usually do ; the dinner was so 
dull, begging your lordship's pardon ; and you know I hate 
wine, it always makes me feverish ; and then that hot 
drawing-room, with such an immense fire and so many lights, 
and all so close and curtained up ! I thought I should have 
been suffocated ; the very recollection of it seems to choke 
me. But with your lordship's leave I will take a good long 
ride to-day somewhere or other, and I shall be quite well 
to-morrow." 

" Do, my dear boy, do," said the anxious earl. " I hope 
it will be of service to you, and that you will come back 
with a good appetite. Take Williams with you; do not 
ride too fast, nor go too far. There is a nice road just 
going in at the gate, that leads to Lord Stopford's quarry 3 
it takes you all round the property near the house, and you 
will see what a very pretty property it is." 

" I think I had rather not go that way," said Lord Orville. 
" I have a fancy for exploring the country, in exactly the 
opposite direction." 

He then kissed his father's hand, saying to him, affection- 
ately, " And you, sir, take care of yourself." And ten minutes 
afterwards he waa fairly in his saddle, on his way to Harro- 
gate, attended by his groom, whom, however, he dismissed 
at the end of the first twenty miles, with a note to the earl, 
stating that, having taken it into his head that he should 
like to look at the beauties of Studley and Hackfall, he 
should take it leisurely, and probably not return for a few 
days, as he thought change of air might be beneficial to his 
feverish attack ; and he therefore sent Williams back with 
the intelligence, in order that his father might not be un- 
easy at his lengthened absence. And look at Studley and 
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HackjGaill he ceitainlj did, but it was ct la distance ; and 
evening found him in the greengrocer's attic, luxuriating 
with Shirley over a mutton-chop, and consulting with 
him as to the best method of procuring an interview with 
Julia. 

Lord Orville, in his impetuosity, and the unconsciously- 
indulcred idea of his all-sufficiency to accomplish whatever 
he might desire, would have gone the next morning at 
once to Mrs. Crosby's rooms, given a loud rap, sent in his 
card, and requested a private audience of the young lady; 
but Shirley, thoughtless and unguidable in his own affairs, 
cool and cautious in his friend's, showed him the absurdity 
of such an attempt. 

'* I have ascertained how matters stand," said he. ^' Miss 
Courtney is entirely under the control of her guardians till 
flhe is of age. Master Nicholas never has his eyes off 
her for ten minutes together ; his father would be glad 
enough of the match, if it should take place ; his mother is 
determined it shall take place. If your lordship introduce 
yourself, in your own proper name and person, you will not 
be admitted a second time, depend upon that. It is better, 
therefore, to begin as you must end, and that is, by strata- 
gem. I suspect the governess, or dame de aociH^j dame 
d^honneuTj or widow of one of Napoleon's generals, or what- 
ever she may please to call herself, is one of those convenient 
persons whose guiding star is self-interest. Such people are 
good to deal with ; one*^knows what one is about with them, 
and how to go to work. If she calculates that it will be 
for her interest that your Julia should marry Nicholas 
Crosby '' 

''Confound his impudence and presumption !" exclaimed 
Lord Orville, by way of parenthesis. 

'' She will espouse his cause through thick and thin. I^ 
om the other hand, she should find it more advisable, for 
that laudable end of serving herself, that your lordship 
should act the part of the successful rival, — and, by-the-by, 
Orville, what an inoomparable comedy is Sheridan's 'Kivals !' 
—-better than his ' School for Scandal.' Do you remember 
your acting Captain Absolute, when old Dole'em had walked 
^tobedr 
«- '^ Tc% and yovir Bob Acres ; it was excellent ; but go an. 
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go on." " Well, then, if this prudent person should find 

out that it would be more profitable to her that her young 

charge should become Lady Orville." " Oh !" ejaculated 

his lordship, in an extatic sigh. " Then she will do any- 
thing, and everything that may be in her power, which is 
a good deal, to serve you, and put you in possession of 

the object of your wishes." "By Jove!" exclaimed his 

lordship, " she shall have her reward ; she shall be placed 
on full pay of general's widow, whether her husband were 
corporal or drummer, she shall always have brevet rank 
with me. So here's to her health, madame whoever she 
may be, and success to her and the cause." 

And he tossed off a bumper of claret, and sent the green- 
groceress to the " Granby " for another bottle ; and when it 
came he gave her a bumper of it ; but the good woman only 
wondered, as she drank it, that such a nice gentleman had 
not ordered real port wine, instead of such poor washy stuffj 
that tasted for all the world as if it was half water. 

Shirley, among other whims of a professional nature, had 
tiiat of liking to appear under any other attributes than his 
own : being young and fair-complexioned, he delighted in 
assuming the garb and gait of the old ; staining his cheeks 
of a spanish-olive, and hiding his sandy locks under a peri- 
wig black as the raven's wing, with mustachios or beard to 
match ; not having any of his own to dispute precedence. 
Thus disguised he often took his seat at the public table, at 
the " Granby," the " Green Dragon," the " Crown," or the 
** Queen's Head," or wherever else the humour of the moment 
might prompt, as some rich'old hunks, or outlandish foreigner, 
without awakening the slightest suspicion in any of the 
company, that he had exhibited himself to them, the night 
before, on the boards of the theatre. On these occasions he 
often heard his own merits discussed, and listened to the 
various criticisms upon them with a stoicism which would 
have done honour to Zeno himself. " How can one know 
oneself," he would sagaciously observe, " without one knows 
what is said of oneself?" Yet Shirley did not know him- 
self after all, for nature never really meant hiin to be an 
actor. His readiness, nevertheless, in the assumption of 
character, was invaluable at the present juncture. The next 
morning, at an early hour, a bilious-looking old gentleman 
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might be seen slowly pacing up and down before the "Granby,** 
with the aid of an ivory-headed cane, on which he leaned 
somewhat heavily. One inmate after another sallied forth 
from the hotel, to take their morning glasses at the well. 
They cast a passing glance upon him ; conjectured him to be 
some jaundiced nabob arrived from India to recruit his health ; 
wondered whether he would come to the " Granby," and 
whether he played at whist, and walked on : he composedly 
stood their gaze, still watching the out-comers, till he beheld 
Julia and her chaperon sally forth, and take their accus- 
tomed direction towards the well He had some difficulty in 
restraining his steps to the pace he had assumed, till he was 
out of sight. He then flew, like feathered Mercury, to 
communicate his intelligence to Lord Orville ; Equipped him, 
in all haste, with a great-coat, a pair of green spectiEicles, and 
a patent respirator, leaving nothing but the tip of his nose 
visible. He then tendered him the support of his arm, and 
led him up the well-walk, at the end of which stood his 
Julia, in deep mourning, pale and drooping, like a &ded 
rose, waiting whilst Madame de Villebois was swallowing 
her three glasses of water, and exclaiming, — ''Ah mon Dieu ! 
Ah, que cest degoviant ! Ah, qiiel niauvais goiit / (Quelle odeur 
hon^hy cda me rappelle les plaines de Jaffa, guand je me 
irouvais Ui avec le clier general /" finishing her libations 
with such extraordinary contortions and shrugs, as brought 
a smile of other days upon poor Julia's lips. 

" There, madame," said she, in a consoling tone, " it is all 
over now ; so we will have our nice walk on the moor ; this 
is the only time of the day that I enjoy." 

Lord Orville's heart beat in double-quick time when he 
beheld her. He heard her silvery voice ; he darted forward, 
Shirley pulled him back, and in the sudden check they both 
stumbled, and Shirley came nearly upon Madame de Yille- 
bois ; he recovered his footing. *' I hope I have not hurt 
you, madam," said he, taking off his hat. " Quite de reverse," 
said the lady, looking at him through her glass. Shirley 
continued to apologize ; his friend, he said, was in a very 
poor state of health, and had nearly slipped from sheer 
weakness. Madame de Villebois surveyed the friend also, 
or, rather, the tip of the friend's nose, saying, with a gracious 
smile, that she hoped he would find Harrogate do him good. 
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Shirley inquired her opinion of the waters ; upon which she 
gave a diissertation as to their qualities, and narrated their 
effects upon herself with a minuteness which none but a 
Frenchwoman would ever have thought of entering into. 
Whilst Shirley was listening to her, with a grave face and 
an air of the greatest attention, Lord Orville was endeavour- 
ing to catch the eye of Julia, to whom he was now so near 
that it required his utmost resolution not to snatch her hand. 
But his disguise was too effectual. Julia shrank from the 
obtrusiveness of an apparent stranger, and clung to the arm 
of Madame de Villebois, who, flattered with the attention 
of Shirley, observed not, or chose not to observe, that he 
and his invalid friend were accompanying her and Julia 
towards the moor. At last, coming to a somewhat retired 
path. Lord Orville could no longer restrain his impatience : 
off went his spectacles; off went his patent respirator. 
"Julia !" he said, in a deep, low voice. She started, looked 
up, burst into tears, and threw herself into his arms. 

" Capital situation !" thought Shirley, as he looked ad- 
miringly at them, " if it does but work well" 

Still he felt anxious as to the effect. 

"0 vmn 2>iew /*'. shrieked Madame de Villebois, "what 
has arrived ! Miss Julia, why this sick gentleman pull off 
his spectacles to make you cry ?" 

"Madam, I ought to apolo— " began Lord Orville, but 
Julia took the words out of his mouth. 

"Dear Madame de Villebois," she sobbed out, "this is 
Lord Orville, my brother's most intimate friend. The last 
time I saw him was at home, with dear papa and mamma ; 
oh, I was so happy then !" 

And her tears flowed afresh ; and Lord Orville now 
ventured to draw her hand through his arm, and to press it 
to his heart, and to intreat her, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, to be consoled, for his sake ; and Madame de Ville- 
bois thought it very natural that her dear pupil should be 
so much affected at the sight of Lord Orville, and much 
better for Lord Orville to take off his spectacles, and not 
hide his heaux yeuac, 

Shirley, adroitly hinting that the poor young lady's 
feelings would be relieved by her talking to her brother's 
most intimate friend about her papa and mamma gradually 

u 
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contrived to fall into the rear, with Madame de Villebois ; 
and as soon as they were at a convenient distance, he resolved 
to play " a bold stroke for a wife" at once, by informing her 
of the situation in which LordOrville and Miss Courtney stood 
to each other ; of his lordship's fixed determination to marry 
the young lady immediately, if possible ; and of his no less 
fixed determination to settle two hundred a year for life upon 
Madame de Yillebois, or any other person, male or female, 
who should lend him useful and efficient aid in the matter, 
so as to bring it to the desired conclusion. Further explana- 
tion or further argument were alike unnecessary. Madame 
de Villebois was instantly convinced that Lord Orville was 
one of the very noblest of his noble cliqtoe ; that his friend, 
with whom she had the honour of conversing, was one of the 
most enlightened and most honourable of men ; and that it 
was her bounden duty to minister, as far as might be in her 
power, to the happiness of Miss Courtney, by aiding and 
abetting her to become Lady Orville as soon as possible. 

But the Frenchwoman was as wary as she was vivacious. 
"jyabord,'* said she; "we ought not be too long time^ nor too 
close together, one another, now, this once. You give me 
the honour of your card. I conduct Mademoiselle Julie 
home, pour le dejeurter. When that finish, tdora I do recol- 
lect one little thing we want for our broderie ; and I just 
run out, toute senle, for to find it ; and then I come to you, 
sare, and to milor ; and we talk of our little affairs, and we 
will be content all the both, bien sure" 

Accordingly an appointment was made at a fitshionable 
confectioner's, about half-way between the upper and lower 
divisions of Harrogate, where it was by no means uncom- 
mon for ladies and gentlemen to happen to hit upon exactly 
the same hour for going in to refresh themselves with ices 
or jellies. The gentlemen then, at Madame de Villebois* 
reiterated suggestions, took their leave, and turned towards 
the Queen's Head, Madame de Villebois and Julia continuing 
on their path to the Granby. 

Poor Julia could not utter a word all the way — her heart 
was too full ; but Madame de Villebois abundantly made up 
for her silence by the volubility and warmth of her eulogiums 
on Lord Orville and his friend. 

" I do not astonish myself any more," said she, "cher coew, 
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thatjoa do find fe patmre en/a/rUj Monfideur Nicholas, so leetl« 
to your taste. Mon Dieu/ qudle difference enire lui and 
this beautiful milor and his Mend, whose name I have not 
the honour to know ; I would think he had lived in Paris all 
his day." 

" Bless me, my dear," said Mrs. Crosby, when Julia took 
her seat at the breakfast-table, '' I am sure Harrogate agrees 
with yon. What a colour you have got ! What have you 
been about 1" 

" I have had a lonsf walk, aunt," Julia replied, with a very 
visible increase of the rosy glow which had so excited her 
aunt's amazement. 

"Ohyesl" said Madame de Villebois, speaking even more 
quickly than usual ; "I drink one, two, tree glasses of de water ; 
tiiien I make my young lady walk with me quick, quick, 
quick ! and that why the water do her good, and me good." 

" It is very odd," said Nicholas, " that my cousin should 
get such a nice colour, and her eyes look so bright, just with 
walking before breakfast. I will go with you to-morrow 
morning, Julia, if you will let me ; perhaps it will do me 
good too." 

Julia quaked at the prospect of his company, but his 
mother relieved her fears. 

" Nay, Nicholas, you know it never agreed with you in 
your life, not even when you were a baby, to go out before 
breakfast ; you take after me — you are a poor creature." 

Breakfast over, the ladies betook themselves to their em- 
broidery, and Nicholas to his book, close at Julia's side. 

"it/i, que /aire r exclaimed Madame de Villebois, rum- 
maging her basket, with an air of the greatest interest; "we 
have not more floss silk." 

"Can I go out and get you some, madam?" asked 
Nicholas. 

" MiUes renierctments, cher ange ; but the shad, the what 
you call it, the nuance, must be so exact as two leetle drops 
of water. I will just run, all myself." 

" If you can wait till after luncheon for it, madam, we will 
go for it in the carriage," said Mrs. Crosby ; " for I think I 
shall venture out to-day with the windows drawn up, for the 
wind seems getting round to the south." 

" Ah ! Madame is always si bonne ; but the way be not 

u 2 
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one nice way; and I desire to finish this petit amour of a rose 
before I eat one mouthful more of something." 

So, up the lady started, and Julia, conscious of the real 
object of her errand, felt her heart beat so loudly, that she 
fancied its pulsations must be as audible to every one else in 
the room as they were to herself. 

"Shall I go with you, madam?" asked Nicholas, who, 
to do the poor fellow justice, was at all times civil and 
obliging. 

'' No, not one little inch; you must stay here, and make 
amusement to Mademoiselle Julie." 

" I dare say she would rather I should go with you," said 
Nicholas, in a tone of reproach. 

" Ko, indeed, I would not," said Julia; "I had much rather 
you remained here." Then, struck with the earnestness of 
her manner, and conscious of the anxiety that had prompted 
it, she coloured deeply, and fixed her eyes upon her work, 

Nicholas could not believe his ears ; it was the first time 
his cousin had ever expressed the slightest desire for his 
company. She seemed confused, too : perhaps she was 
beginning to be sensible of his love — to return it ! Poor 
Nicholas ! His mother soon left the young people to them- 
selves ; as, indeed, she took every opportunity, at all times, 
of doing. Julia's eyes remained fixed upon the passion- 
flower ^e was shading, Nicholas's upon her. At last he 
ventured a little nearer to her. 

" How pretty that flower is," said he. 

" Yes, it is very pretty," said she ; then there was a pause. 

" Everything you do, Julia, is pretty," he resumed. 

" Is it !" she replied, very much as if she did not know 
what she was saying. 

" Do you know why, cousin Julia ?" 

" Because I have pretty patterns and pretty materials, 
I suppose." 

" No; it is because everything you do is like yourself." 

" Do not talk nonsense, cousin Nicholas." 

" What shall I do, then ? — ^how can I amuse you I" 

" Bead to me." 

" What shall I read T 

" Oh, anything : the book you were reading to yourself 
when my aunt went out of the room." 
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" I am afraid you will think it dull." 

" No, I shall not ;— what is it V* 

" It is * Ricardo' on the Bullion Question." 

" What is BuUion ?" 

" Why, I scarcely know ; my father makes me read it, 
but it is very dry, and very difficult." 

« Oh, it will do." 

" No, Julia, it will tire you ; and then you will think it 
is I that am tiresome. I will look for something else; some 
poetry — ^you like poetry, I know : here is Lord Byron." 

« But I do not like Lord Byron." 

" Why not, dear Julia ?" 

" Because all his people are so wicked." 

** But here is such a nice bit — about love." 

" But I do not want to hear about love." 

" Ah, Julia !" — and here the poor youth went off into a 
tirade, which we must entreat our readers to have the com- 
plaisance to imagine, as we have now a very different tUe-h-teie 
to attend to ; viz., that between Madame de Villebois and 
Lord Orville, who, at the very moment that Nicholas was, 
for the twentieth time, beseeching, with tears in his eyes, 
Julia to promise to marry him one day or other, were dis- 
cussing over pine-apple ices, in a private room at the con- 
fectioner's, whose name we would rather not mention, the 
most effective means of prevailing upon her to become Lady 
Orville as soon as might be. 

Lord Orville had opened his conference with a statement of 
the perfect fitness of Miss Courtney, in every respect, to be 
his wife ; of the respectability of her family — equal in anti- 
quity, though not quite in rank, with his own ; of the virtues 
of her parents, the universal estimation in which they were 
held in the country, and the moral and religious education 
she had received under their care ; of the talents and worth 
of her brother ; and her own beauty, amiableness, and in- 
comparable graces. Lord Orville had never uttered so 
many wise aphorisms in all his life,— never felt himself one 
half so eloquent. Madame de Yillebois was all attention, 
and he proceeded to animadvert upon the wonderful folly 
and obstinacy of his father, in objecting to a young lady 
every way so desirable, and his extraordmary absurdity and 
cruelty in pressing his son into an engagement with another 
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so exactly the reverse. He added various other arguments, 
of the greatest importance in his eyes, — as, indeed, people, in 
speaking of their own afi^s, seldom think they have said 
enough if they have left anything unsaid; but he might 
have saved himself the trouble of every one of them, had he 
considered that at Madame de Yillebois' time of life, all pro- 
positions end, generally speaking, in two considerations — Will 
it be to my interest to effect it 1 and, if so, how can it be 
effected 1 On both these points Madame de Yillebois had 
made up her mind, in the first five minutes of her interview 
with the young nobleman. She might, therefore, like 
Midas, having resolved which way to give her judgment, 
have gone to sleep, whilst the cause was pleading ; but a 
Frenchwoman never sleeps when anything of intrigue or 
interest is going on. So ^e continued to listen, with an air 
of the profoundest respect, throwing in the fitting interjections 
at fitting periods, and when Lord Orville fairly stopped for 
want of breath, she took up the theme, with all the vcdubility 
of her nation, re-echoed all Julia's praiscte, declared her to 
be dying for love of his lordship, " at the which," she added, 
" I should much surprise myself if it were oderwise, now 
that I have the honour to see mUor himself" MUor 
bowed. She proceeded to say, that ch^e JifademaiaeUe 
Julie was tormented to death with the importunities of her 
cousin, who was si bon, si bon, qu^U en ^tait bite, but a 
perfect horreur in love-making, insomuch that she was 
certain if Julia should remain six months longer at Crosby 
House she would firet herself to death ; and Lord Orville's 
beaux yeux noirs filled with tears at the thought of his first 
love's early grave. She proceeded to inform him that Julia 
had received a letter from her brother at Florence, the week 
before, saying that he should shortly be in Paris, where he 
should request Mrs. Crosby to allow her to spend the winter 
with him, under the care of her aunt. Lady Maitland, who, 
with her daughters, would be in the same hotel with him- 
self, and that he would come to England, for the purpose of 
tiddng her back with him. 

^Now, if we can make Madame Crosby believe the 
Ivother already arrive," continued the manoeuvring governess^ 
• then' very natural the sister set off to him, with her dtime 
A ioeiHe, a^est moi — who so proper to take care of her I and 
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then, Tery likely and natural, your lordship joins us on tlie 
road, with your dimrma/nt a/mi — ^four make much better 
party than tree, which can make nothing ; foolish number 
that tree, and then ^ 

And then in came the charmard ami himself, somewhat 
out of breath, for he had been detained at the theatre, 
rehearsing Don FdiXy in "A Bold Stroke for a Wife," and had 
run all the way from there to the confectioner's. 

" I haye it !" he exclaimed, raising his fore-finger sig- 
nificantly to his seat of intellect, on hearing Madame de 
Villebois' suggestion ; " leave the matter to me ; 

' Twere well it was done quickly ;' 

m manage it." 

'' Ah I vraiment,^^ exclaimed the delighted lady, MonsietMr 
esi iout-^fait Fram^aia. The gentlemen in my country always 
do everything quick, quick ! but now I must go quick my 
own self, for my absence will come to make itself remarked." 

And so she took her leave, after appointing another 
meeting, the next morning, on the moor, instead of at the 
pump-room, and walked back to her charge, thinking 
very little about her, but a great deal about herself and her 
joli appartement mmbU sv/r lea Boulevards, enire cour et 
ja/rdm, her box at the Vari^tes, and her voiture on f^te-days, 
— all which she anticipated procuring with the promised 
reward of her talent for deception and intrigue. 

The next day, and the next, the walk on the moor was 
repeated, with the happiest effects. Lord Orville and Julia 
walked before, Madame de Villebois and Shirley followed 
them at a respectful distance. 

On the evening of the third day after the first inter- 
view between the lovers, as the Crosby family were sitting 
in that sort of twilight which old people generally 
think very agreeable, and young ones excessively tire- 
some, Madame de Villebois was informed that a person 
from Paris wished to speak to her. She went into the 
anteroom, and returned in about ^'vq minutes, with a foreign- 
looking personage, dressed in a travelling-cap with a 
tarnished gold tassel — which cap he respectfully doffed on 
entering ; a blue travelling-cloak, lined with faded red ; a 
gold-looking chain, crossing his figured velvet waistcoat ; and 
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two or three massive rings, of the same gold-looking mate- 
rial, on his fingers. He stepped forward with something of 
a military air, to which his moustaches and thick beard con- 
siderably contributed, and announced himself in French of 
a very peculiar accent, as the bearer of a letter from Mr. 
Courtney to Miss Julia Courtney — ^which letter was to the 
following eflfect : — 

*' Place Vendome, Paris, &c. 

** My deabest Julia, — I arrived here a week ago, and I had meant, 
ere another week bad elapsed, to have presented myself at Crosby 
House, to pay my respects to my uncle and aunt, and with their good 
leave to have withdrawn you for a few weeks from their kind protec- 
tion, in order, as I wrote to you from Florence, to place you under the 
care of Lady Maitland, who is going to spend the winter here with 
your cousins. 

** Unfortunately, a friend of mine, riding an amateur race, two days 
ago, in the Champ de Mars, had a fikll, by which his leg was broken, 
and as he is likely to be confined, in consequence, a couple of months ta 
his room, I do not like to leave him all alone, among strangers. 

''Constantino, the person who will deliver you this letter, has beea 
my courier from Italy, and is in every respect trustworthy and excel- 
lent. He goes to London with a family to whom I have recommended 
him, and will return to Paris immediately. If your aunt can make up 
her mind to part with you at so short a notice, it will be an excellent 
opportunity for you and Madame de Yillebois, who will of course 
accompany you, to come to me at once. You can have the same 
travelling-chariot which he is to bring back, as it belongs to Meurice. 
It is warm and well hung. You can bring your own maid with you, if 
you wish it, but I strongly advise you to take a Parisian on your 
arrival. Lady Maitland knows a young person whom she can recom- 
mend as well educated, speaking her own language correctly, and with 
a pure accent, which will greatly facilitate your own acquirement of it, 
and, moreover, skilled in all the mysteries of the toilette." 

Then followed a few commonplaces to the Crosbys, and a 
number of kind things to Julia, the whole concluded and 
attested by the signature of Clement Courtney, in characters 
even larger and more legible than usual. 

Great was the sensation this letter produced. Julia wept 
with joy at the thought of so soon seeing her brother again. 
Even Lord Orville himself faded from her eyes at that mo- 
ment. Nicholas looked first at her, then at his mother, 
then at the courier, who stood bolt upright, in the attitude 
of '' attention," as if waiting for the word of command. 
Madame de Yillebois fixed her keen eyes upon the elders^ 
Mr* Crosby put hia bands into his breeches-pockets^ 
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leaned back in his chair, stretched out his legs, and chinked 
his money. 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crosby, seeing her son's 
complexion changing from the primrose to the lily, '* how 
very unlucky ! What will you do, Julia ? — ^you will not like 
to trust yourself with this odd-looking man, I should 
think ! " 

The slightest possible quiver might have been remarked 
by a very close observer, at the comers of the odd-lookiug 
man's mouth. 

" Pardon me, madame I " interrupted Madame de Villebois, 
hastily, ^* I do not think him not odd-looking man at all. 
He look very good courier; he exactly like one very 
excellent personne travelled wid me, and le clier GSnh'al, up 
and down Egypt and Italy, thousands and thousands of 
miles." 

"Mr. Courtney ought to know whether the man be 
trustworthy or not," said Mr. Crosby, " and you find he- 
recommends him very strongly. Have you a certificate, my 
good man 9 " 

The courier did not speak English. Madame de Villebois 
explained the question. Without moving a single muscle 
of his countenance he pulled out of his breast-pocket a long 
tattered roll of paper, with a variety of writing on it, some- 
what difficult to decipher, purporting to be testimonials 
from Italian princes, Spanish dukes, German barons, Bussian 
counts, French marquises, &c. &c. 

It was very perplexing. The courier was requested to 
call again the next day at noon, and with a profound bow to 
each and every individual of the party, he withdrew, with the- 
same imperturbable countenance with which he had entered. 
No sooner was the door closed after him than Mrs. Crosby 
returned to the attack on Julia. 

" Why don't you speak, my dear ? If you would like to 
go to your brother, why don't you say so ? " 

Thus questioned, Julia replied, in a firm tone, " Certainly, 
aunt ; I should like it very much." 

" Dear me ! how very odd ! " exclaimed her aunt. 

"I knew she would," murmured Nicholas, as if to 
himself. 

"And very natural, too," said Mr. Cxo^^, '^Vci ^^» 
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at all times a matter-of-fact man. *^ It would Have been a 
great deal more odd if she had said she would not like to see 
lier brother, — when he, too, seems willing to pay all the 
travelling expenses.'* 

*' Dear me, Mr. Crosby ! but you are so odd yourself ! 
you never can see two sides of anything." 

" Well, my dear, one side is enough, if it only be the 
right side." 

'' All the sides Mr. de Crosby see, are alway the right 
side," Madame de Villebois interposed ; " but now per- 
mettesHTun to show you all my own leetle side : Madame 
kok vety pale; better not agitate her nerfe ^th taUdng 
this any more to night, at present ; that will be sure hinder 
her sleep, and then to-morrow, to be sure, she have the 
attack gastrique. Cher Monsieur Nicholas, too, lo<^ very 
heavy with the eyes, and not at all pleasant and comfortable : 
better all take one, two, nice turns in de promenade-room, 
and see de company, and then to-morrow morning the 
ntffmre will settle itself." 

" A very good notion of yours, madam," said Mr. Croeby ; 
"I second it, with all my heart. I shall get a rubber, 
and perhaps Nicholas will persuade his cousin to dance a 
quadrille." 

"I'm sure she won't dance with me," said Nicholas 
despondingly. 

" Indeed I will, cousin Nicholas," said Julia, all spirits 
at the thought of so soon seeing her brother ; *' how can 
you think me so ill-natured ? " 

" I dare say it will be the last time," said Mrs, Crosby. 
She never spoke more prophetically. 



CHAPTER XL. 

FRENCH LEAVE, 



The next morning breakfast was kept on the table, one 
half-hour after another, yet neither Julia nor Madame de 
Villebois made their appearance. 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crosby, who was longing to 
briDg forward again the diacM^ion of the preceding evening, 
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" how tiresome they are ! everything will be cold : the 
oofifee, the eggs, the rolls — ^ring the bell, Nicholas ! That 
foolish Madame de Yillebois ! she drags Julia about, through 
the grass, like a hen with one chicken. I wonder, at her 
age, she cannot sit still and keep herself quiet, as I do." 

" I wish I had gone with them," said Nicholas ; " I was 
thinking of it last night, when I went to bed ; but this 
morning it seemed so cold, when I waked, that I lay think- 
ing about it ; and, somehow or other, I believe I fell asleep 
again.* 

" You did very right, my dear ; it would do you good. 
Very likely you would have got your feet wet, if you had 
gone out ; and then you would have got a sore throat : I 
always have a sore throat if I do but touch the grass in a 
morning." 

" I wish I knew which way they had gone, though j I 
could go and meet them, at any rate." 

" Well, my dear, you can do that, if you put your cork 
soles in your shoes. You know they always walk on the 
moor, and there you have all sun ; only, take care of the 
wind ; I fancy, by my arm, there is a little touch of east in 
it ; and I will rest myself on the sofa till you come back." 

So, on the moor went Nicholas ; and on the sofa went his 
mamma, and there she lay, listening to the clock — eleven, 
twelve, one. In came the luncheon, in came Mr. Crosby, in 
came Nicholas, but no Julia, no Madame de Yillebois. 
Nicholas had been everywhere he could think of, and had 
neither heard or seen anything of them. Where could they 
be 1 And where could the courier be ? — for he had not come 
again, at the appointed hour. Neither Nicholas, nor his 
mother, nor his father, nor anybody else in the house could 
answer the question. But we can, and therefore we will 
inform our readers — who are, we hope, becoming exceedingly 
anxious on the subject — that they were actually, at that 
very moment of wonder and conjecture, half-way on their 
road to Gretna Green. 

" Bless me ! " «ay some of our lady-readers — for ladies are 
always more severe on the movements of their own sex than 
gentlemen are ; " how very shocking ! to make up her 
mind in such a little time ! So, after all, she did ivot ^^.c^xxsiJ^:^ 
care one bit about seeing her brother." 'WeV\,'Wt.N»«Svfe %» 
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minute, dear ladies, ere you condemn our pretty little Julia — 
who, after all, was a mere child in judgment, compared ta 
some of your more matured experiences, — and hear what a 
certain letter says, which was brought to Mrs. Crosby just 
as she was hesitating between cold chicken and warm jelly. 
It required no answer, the messenger said, and he had ac- 
cordingly departed, without waiting for any. 

" Dear me ! " cried Mrs. Crosby j " it is Madame de Ville- 
bois' writing ! Perhaps Julia is ill — ^takenwith a fainting, or 
some fit, perhaps on that nasty moor. Nicholas, give me 
my salts ; I declare I am all in a tremble ! " 

" I feel in a tremble too," said Nicholas j *' papa, I will 
thank you for a glass of sherry." 

The envelope was opened : out came a billet from Madame 
de Yillebois, and a billet from Julia. That of Madame de 
Yillebois was read the first, in right of seniority, and was as 
follows : — 

" Madaue, — I very much hope you will not condemn the one step 
I juBt come to take, which is to conduct, myself, Mademoiselle Julie Uy 
her brother, Monsieur Courtney, according to his great desire, and for 
that according to Mademoiselle Julie's volmti, and aynaiqiuminent, 
according to my duty also. Mademoiselle Julie thiuk it much more 
better not to take any leave — not to aflBict Monsieur Nicholas ; the 
great admiration of him make her very much sorry, because she never 
hope to return it, though it do her much honour. So she hope two, 
three month will conciUate him to her going away, and coming back 
like one sister which it would be very pleasant for him to have. 

" We shall make one voyage very safely with our brave Constantino, 
who is one modile of a courier ; but I, moi-mime, have no fear to voyage 
all over the universe, having so much followed the regiments in the 
days of mon cher GiiuSral, and le grand NapoUon, 

** I owe you mille remerdmentSf madame, for all your amiahilitS and 
polttesse, and to Monsieur de Crosby and Monsieur Nicholas. The 
leetle bagatelle of salary for the quarter, due to me in three months 
firom next Saturday week. Monsieur de Crosby will have the complai- 
sance to remit to me through Lafitte, at the bank of whom I shall 
do myself the honour to caU, de temps en temps, to inquire if the money 
should be arrive, and if there be one line for me come with it, to in- 
form me of the health of your gastrique, and of your charming family. 
Bn attendantf je vous prie, Madame et Monsieur de Crosby, et le char- 
mant Monsieur Nicholas, d^agrSer, most highest consideration of, 

" Madame, your devoted servante, 

** Mabie Angelique Thebese de Yillebois, 

"N^Pont-Ardent." 



if 



Crosby was going to faint at the end of this epistle,. 
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but Julia's yet remained. She therefore exerted herself to 
listen to it, as follows : — 

** Mt dbab Aunt, — I hope neither you nor my uncle will be angiy 
with me for having followed Madame de Yillebois' advice, which was, 
that I should set off for Paris, under the present favourable opportu- 
nity, as recommended by my dear brother. You appeared so averse, 
yesterday evening to my going, that I thought it would perhaps be 
better not to enter into any more discussion on the subject. Madame 
de Yillebois told me, indeed, that in your delicate state of health I 
ought not to resume any conversation that might agitate your nerves, 
and above all, not to distress you by taking leave. She has shown 
me, also, that it would be more considerate in me towards my cousin 
Nicholas to withdraw myself for a time, from his society, on account 
of the too partial regard he has manifested for me, and which you also, 
my dear aunt, were kind enough to wish me to return in a way which 
I am sure I never shall be able to do, though I shall always feel a 
sincere affection for him as your son, as well as being my dear mamma*s 
nephew, and my own cousin. 

*' I should be very sorry, my dear aunt, for you to think I have 
behaved ill on this occasion, the first of my life wherein I have had to 
decide for myself. I assure you that until the arrival — to me totally 
unexpected — of the courier, I had not the most distant thoughts of 
leaving your kind protection ; but my brother's desire to see me, and 
Madame de Yillebois' arguments, overpowered my resolution ; and I 
can now only hope that by the time I write to you from Paris, which 
I shall do immediately on my arrival, any momentary feelings of dis- 
pleasure my sudden departure may have occasioned will have entirely 
passed away from your mind : and so, with duty to my uncle, and love 
to my cousin, and thanks for all your kindness, 

*' I am, my dear aunt, 

** Your affectionate neice, 

" Julia Courtney." 

"Well! what a deceitful girl!" exclaim certain of our 
readers — females, of course ; " downright wicked, I call it ! " 
But pray, ladies, suspend your judgments. When Julia 
wrote that letter, she wrote nothing but what she believed 
to be the fact ; but before we enter into any further expla- 
nation respecting its contents, we must observe the effect 
they produced upon her uncle and aunt, and upon her cousin 
Nicholas, who looked, on the hearing of them, very much 
like an unlucky schoolboy who sees the pet bird he has been 
endeavouring all the half-year to tame suddenly break its 
string and fly away over his head. 

" What a dreadful thing !" exclaimed Mrs. Crosby, throw- 
ing herself on the sofa, and applying her vinaigrette to her 
nostrils. " All the country will get to hear of her leaving us 
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in this way, and they will think we have used her ill. Mr. 
Crosby, pray nin yourself directly to the posting-houses, and 
see what horses have gone off this morning — perhaps we 
may be able to stop them, or to send after them !" 

"Would it not be better, my dear," said Mr. Crosby, 
very calmly, and taking up his knife and fork again, "to con- 
sider first whether it may be advisable to stop them 1 It is 
pretty clear that Julia herself is tired of Crosby House — 
depend upon it, that is at the bottom of all her illness. Her 
brother guesses, I dare say, that she has had enough of us — 
very likely she may have written to tell him so, — he very 
kindly sends for her. Madame de Yillebois has been all agog 
to get to Paris ever since the thing was mentioned, and on 
the very first chance of carrying her point, she, like an artful 
French jade as she is, persuades Julia into this silly clan- 
destine way of setting off all in a hurry, for fear we should 
clap a spoke in the wheel, and keep her till her brother could 
come for her himself." 

" Yes, Mr. Crosby, that has been it, sure enough, and a 
very silly disgraceful step it is, as you say. I shall leave 
Harrogate directly, for I know everybody will be talki&g 
about us." 

" Why, my dear, as to that, if we hold our own tongues, 
most likely nobody will trouble their heads about the matter, 
or, indeed, need know anything about it. We can say the 
truth, and that is that an opportunity unexpectedly pre- 
sented itself for her to go to Paris, to spend a few months 
with her brother. And, after all, her going away with an old 
woman, begging her pardon for calling her so, her governess 
(a fine governess, truly !), is not like her running off with some 
harum-scarum fellow of a young man." 

" No, dear child ! she is too innocent, and has too much 
the look of her mother, ever to do anything of that sort, I 
am sure ; or to think of anything of the kind. It would 
have broken my heart if there had been anything of love in 
the case ; I should always be fancying my poor sister Courtney 
would be getting out of her grave to upbraid me for having 
taken such bad care of her child." 

It was accordingly agreed among the Crosbys that they 
Aonld keep the matter to themselves, and go out as usual ; 
,^l>llkili they did for another week, when, finding that they 
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wero neither looked at nor talked about more than before, 
they returned to Crosby House with a large stock of Har- 
rogate water bottled up for their own private drinking. 
Nicholas tried to divert his mind from dwelling upon his 
absent cousin by resuming the study of the buUion question. 
Mrs. Crosby embraced the Homoeopathic system, and Mr. 
Crosby walked about his '^ paternal acres," and gazed upon 
his bullocks, and calculated his incomings and outgoings as 
heretofore. But we must not forget that all this is an epi- 
sode. Now, episodes ought not, according to established rules 
of proportion, to go beyotid a single chapter, and here, 
behold, we have run into a third. It frightens us to look 
at it, and yet its subject-matter is not half done ; so we must 
devote one more to Julia and her lover. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE ELOPEMfcNT. 

Lord Orville had pressed Julia, in their very second 
interview, to a secret and immediate marriage with him ; 
but she could not bear the idea of contracting so solemn, so 
indissoluble an engagement, without the knowledge and con- 
sent of her brother. " When Clement returns," said she, 
blushing as she spoke, 



" Celestial rosy red, 
Love*s proper hue ;" 



" or, if I should go to Paris, and you should come whilst I am 

there " She stopped, and raised her eyes to him with an 

appealing eloquence that besought him not to urge her further. 
But this proposition, though he admired and loved her all 
the more for the sense of duty and propriety it denoted, by 
no means suited his lordship's views. He knew very well 
that Courtney, whether he should return to England or 
remain in Paris, would never consent to Julia's marriage 
with him — not even after he came of age, so long as the Earl 
of Maltravers should withhold his approbation of the union ; 
Jiov could he hope to be absent from Maltravers Hall for 
more than a few days at a time, without awakening suspicion 
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in his Other's mind ; and be was certain that should a mar- 
riage contracted in his minority be discovered by the earl 
he would immediately cause it to be set aside. This danger, 
at any rate, he might have obviated, simply by waiting till he 
was of age : but Lord Orville never had waited, and more- 
over thought that Lord Orville never ought to wait for 
anything he wished to attain. \ 

That same morning Madame de Yillebois found, on looking 
at the silk she had bought the day before, that she had mis- 
taken the " shad." She therefore sallied out again alone, and 
at precisely the same hour, to rectify the error, according 
to her own statement of her errand. Chancing to take 
the confectioner's en route, she found out that an ice 
strawberry would be very refreshing, at that precise 
moment ; she accordingly entered, and in the inner-room, 
by wonderful sympathy of taste, she found Shirley with two 
glasses of the tempting material that instant placed before 
him. With the discussion of their ices came the discussion 
also of the plan of Shirley, which ended in the appearance, 
that evening, of Constantino, the courier at Crosby House 
No sooner was Madame de Villebois alone with Julia, in her 
bedroom, than she opened the full battery of her arguments 
with her pupil respecting their immediate departure for 
Paris. In general it is very easy to convince the judgment 
when the will is on the same side of the question. Still 
Julia hesitated and trembled. She longed to see her 
brother ; she should be miserable to be kept away from him 
— to have to pass the long dull winter at Crosby House — ^to 
see Lord Orville no more, for many months, perhaps never ! 
But then her aunt would think it so unkind to leave her 
so abruptly ; perhaps it would make her ill. 

"It will make her much worse ill," said Madame de 
Villebois, "to see thskt pauvre cherterriUe Monsieur Nicholas, 
fret himself into one atrophy, or tic-doloureux, with always 
looking at your beautiful fece." 

"Ah, madam, I dare say you are right ! I should indeed 
be grieved to let this opportunity of going to my dear 
brother escape me ; and perhaps it may be better to go 
away without saying good-bye to my aunt, than to vex her by 
penosting in going out of the house in open day, and in the 
ikoe of every one, contrary to her wishes." 
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"Ah, now you are one dear raiaonnahle enfant, clijer caefwt! 
if you were one own daughter of me, I could not love you 
more better !" 

" How kind you are, madame? how anxious for my happi- 
ness ! " exclaimed Julia, as she threw herself into Madame 
de Villebois' open arms, and gave vent to her varied and 
contending feelings in a flood of tears. Madame de Villebois 
strained her to her breast, and whilst she held her there 
made a rapid calculation in her own mind of what was to be 
done regarding the preparations for the journey, and how 
many days might elapse ere the hovA fde settlement upon 
her of two hundred a year for life might be placed in her 
own hands. Her first step was to prevail upon Julia to go 
to bed j her next, when she had seen her safely curtained up, 
to ascertain that the Crosbys also had retired for the night. 
She then descended to the bwreau of the Granby, where she 
had a short interview with the courier, who was accompanied 
by a porter with a hand-barrow. She remounted the stair- 
case, and in less than half an hour the courier and the porter 
departed, the hand-barrow laden with trunks, the greater 
number of which were to be placed in a warehouse for 
Madame de Villebois, under another name, till sent for : 
one small trunk of Julia's and a few packages were for the 
journey. 

At break of day Madame de Villebois stood at Julia's 
bedside, with hot cofiee. She then, herself all ready equipped 
for starting, assisted her to dress, hastening her as much as 
possible, in order to leave her no time for reflection. They 
then softly descended the stairs, and found the faithful Con- 
stantino waiting for them in the hall, talking to the night 
porter, who, accustomed to early departures, as well late 
arrivals, saw nothing extraordinary in the proceeding ; and 
if he had, would speedily have merged his wonder into 
admiration and gratitude on seeing a sovereign remedy 
against tale-telling glittering in his hand as he opened the 
ponderous door to give the ladies egress. 

Just out of sight of the front of the house was waiting not 
the warm and well-hung travelling chariot, but a post-chaise, 
which, from the splashes on its wheels and windows, appeared 
to have recently performed some of the stages that belonged 
to its vocation, as hack. Julia, however, sacw ho^jJomi^ \y^ 
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that it was the vehicle which was to take her to her brother^ 
&nd procure her a parting interview with Lord Orville. She 
therefore sprang in, and was followed by Madame de Villebois, 
with somewhat less of external alacrity, though with more 
of internal gaiete de coeur. The attentive Constantino drew 
their cloaks over their knees, closed the door, jumped up into 
the dickey beside the driver, and away they set off Madame 
de Villebois, satisfied so far with the progress of her machina- 
tions, and fatigued with her night's exertions, tied her shawl 
over her head, and was soon in a profound sleep, whilst Julia 
gave herself up to pleasing anticipations of meeting her 
brother. 

When they had proceeded about eight miles, the chaise 
turned out of the high-road into a by-lane that led to a 
village, at the entrance of which stood a ^mall inn,— or, as 
the landlord himself more properly called it, a public-house, 
made manifest to travellers as such by the sign of " The 
Three Jolly Pigeons," from which it took its name, accom- 
panied by information, on the same board that displayed 
their likenesses, that " good entertainment for man and 
beast " was to be had within. 

Here Constantino made a halt, and respectfully informed 
the ladies that they had arrived at the place where they 
were to breakfast. 

" Where are we come 1" said Madame de Villebois, waking 
up, and instinctively antinging her curls. " Ah, ftwn Dieu ! 
I was dreaming of the Palais-Royal ; I thought we were all 
just going into Very's.** 

So saying, and rubbing her eyes, and folding her shawl 

around her in the ineffable folds which, according to their 

own account, only Frenchwomen can ever achieve, she 

alighted, as did Julia, and together they went into the little 

parlour, with 

"Nicely-sanded floor,** 

and six oaken chairs, and large round table of the same 
material, on which, nevertheless, was laid out a dejeune, 
actually more as if it had started from the cuisine of 
Monsieur V^ry than from beneath the wings of the ** Three 
Jolly Pigeons." Not only did it display the tea, coffee, 
«gg8, ham, rolls, cakes, butter, cream, &c., which, in Eng- 
4k&4 A little roadside iun could, at the time wo are treating 
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of, exhibit in the neatest order, but also cold pies, potted 
game, savoury jelly, and sundry other little elegancies, 
which, it was pretty evident, were articles hitherto un- 
known to the family bill of fare. Julia could not help 
testifying her surprise at finding the table thus set out, and 
with flowers too ! Madame de Villebois did not appear 
surprised at all, — indeed, it was all accounted for by the 
appearance of Lord Orville himself, who had arrived at the 
" Three Jolly Pigeons " the night before, with a well-packed 
basket from Harrogate, in order to make sure that the 
ladies should find everything in readiness for them, and 
comfortable, on their arrival. 

How happy was Julia at the sight of him ! "What smiles ! 
what blushes ! what a delightful breakfast it would be ! 
To be sure, they must part directly after; but that she 
would not think about. 

" May I ask, ladies," said Lord Orville, " if you would 
have any objection to Constantino's sitting down at table 
with us f " 

"iNTot the least in the world," said Julia; "that is, if 
Madame de Villebois does not object to it." 

" Moi, mon ange ! I very often breakfast with one courier, 
when I was voyaging with le cher general. In France, the 
conducteur always sit down with the voyageu/rs, to take care 
of the ladies." 

" In the present instance," said Lord Orville, with a 
significant smile at Madame de Villebois, " I should" think 
there will be no objection from any one ; and here he is." 

And in walked Mr. Shirley, sans beard, sans moustaches, 
sans travelling-cap, sans travelling-cloak, sans credentials, 
sans everything that had pertained to his performance of 
Constantino, "being his first appearance in that character." 

Lord OrviUe's fear of the marriage which, with boyish 
impatience he could not bear the thought of delaying, being 
discovered, impelled him, very contrary to his natural dis- 
position, to observe the utmost caution and secrecy in every- 
thing connected with it. It was not the case with this, as 
with most secret marriages, that, when once achieved, the 
necessity of secrecy is over. He knew very well that his 
marriage would never be acknowledged by the earl, «a \<3tv^ 
as there might remain a possibility oi seUVn^ \fc st€\^^. '^'^ 
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was, therefore, absolutely necessary that it should remain 
oonoealed, not only from the earl, but from the Crosbys, and 
every other person who might have even a remote know- 
ledge of any of the parties concerned, more especially from 
Courtney, whose high sense of honoor would lead him 
warmly to resent any attempt on Lord Orville's side to 
renew the acquaintance with his sister. In this dilemma 
Shirley came to the rescue. He first made it a condition 
with Lord Orville that he should ask no questions, but 
trust erUirdy to the genius of his adviser to effect the 
interview with Julia in which he hoped to overcome her 
scruples. 

Now Shirley would have scorned a lie, in what he might 
deem a matter of honour, as much as the bravest knight in 
Christendom would have done in the proudest days of 
chivalry ; but in love and war, he held it, all stratagems 
were fair. His brain was as fertile in plots as Lopez de 
Vega's, who invented four hundred dramas, without ever 
repeating himself in any one of them ; and the bare mention, 
by Madame de ViDebois, of Julia's having received a letter 
from her brother, relative to her joining him at Paris, 
instantly inspired him with the happy idea of forging another 
in the same name, and presenting it himself in the character 
of Constantino, the courier, to be trusted to the world's end. 
It was easy for Madame de Villebois to procure him one of 
Conrtne/s epistles to his sister, wherefrom to imitate the 
handwriting. The result has appeared ; nor need we dwell 
upon the success of Lord OrviUe's persuasions, backed by 
Madame de Villebois' arguments, upon a girl in love with 
all the fervour of a first attachment, and with the altern- 
ative, moreover, of returning to Crosby House if she did 
not go on to Gretna Green. We seldom analyze very nar- 
rowly either arguments or actions which tend to the gratifi- 
cations of our wishes. In the mercenary and dishonourable 
conduct of Madame de Villebois, Julia saw nothing but an 
ardent desire to secure the happiness of her pupil, which led 
her generously to risk her own interests, and disregard the 
censures of the world ; in Shirley's forgery of her brother's 
writing, and fals^ impersonation of his courier, only a zeal to 
serve Lord Orville, which had hurried him into means not 
quite Justifiable, perhaps, in themselves, but by which she 
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felt certain he meant no harm ; and as for Lord Orville 

himself, true he was proposing a measure to which he ac* 

knowledged his father was entirely opposed — a father, too, 

who on every other occasion had treated him with unlimited 

indulgence ; but then it was love that prompted him to this 

first act of disobedience — ^love to herself! she was sure it 

would be his last, his only opposition to his f&ther's wishes. 

And then who could study his happiness, could minister to 

it as she would do ! and how dreadful it would be, should 

they agree to separate now, if anything should occur to 

separate them for life ! 

So argued within herself the girl in love ; whilst the 

woman of the world, reading all that passed within her 

breast, as in a spotless mirror, and intent herself only on 

her promised two hundred a year, of which additional 

stimulus to her eloquence Julia knew nothing, strengthened 

all Lord Orville's arguments, and brought forth sundry 

additional ones of her own, with an ingenuity and volubility 

that would have done credit to any Old Bailey pleader, 

well paid 

"To make the worse appear the better reason." 

The result was, that one hour after breakfast, the whole 
party were on the high north road — not galloping away with 
four horses at so furious a rate as to awaken in every passer- 
by, and at every place they stopped at, a suspicion of their 
errand, as is usually the unwise custom on similar occasions, 
but simply like other every-day travellers, going on in a 
regular trot, and coolly ordering "chaise forward" at the 
accustomed stages. Not that^ Lord Orville's impatience at 
all approved of this ; he would gladly have said, — 

" Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds," 

but Madame de Yillebois had good reasons of her own for 
being as anxious to elude observation as the young couple 
could be ; she therefore laboured hard to convince Lord 
Orville that the best way of doing so was to avoid any sin- 
gularity that might attract attention. So far, Shirley had 
managed the matter admirably. He had found the day 
before, in the course of his inquiries at the "Hawk and 
Hound/' that a chaise^ which had brou^lvt «w \^^ Sx^\sl 
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York in the afternoon, was going to return to that most 
ancient, dull, and venerable city early the next morning. 
He engaged the driver to give him a lift, as he expressed it, 
along with his mother and sister, as far as the " Three Jolly 
Pigeons," a house which Shirley had often reconnoitred in 
the course of what he was pleased to term his " dramatic 
rambles." The man, or lad, as the Jehu is technically called 
<Hi the road, albeit he may have turned his grand climacteric, 
willingly complied, deposited the whole party, as we have 
seen, under the wings of the " Jolly Pigeons," received &ve 
shillings for his complaisance, touched his hat, cracked his 
whip, and was oflF again, without further "let or hin- 
derance ;" for Shirley took good care to stand at the door 
till he had fairly turned the corner of the lane, in order to 
make sure that he should not enter into gossip with the peo- 
ple of the house. Lord Orville, meanwhile, had sent to 
Elnaresborough for a chaise, and, as soon as ever it arrived, 
the whole party set off for the " Land of Promise." 

" And now," said Madame de Villebois, " remember we 
do all travel like one family, and nobody see anything 
remarkable in one of us. Mr. Shirley" — who had now 
mounted in front, in a plain livery — " Mr. Shirley pass for 
my own body-man ; you, inilor and Mademoiselle Julie, for 
brother and sister — ^you is like as two little pea, two little 
bright drops of de morning jew on deux fraidies femlles de 
rose, — and I your eldest sister. Nobody suspect any love in 
the matter, nobody trouble their heads about us." 

There was never any lack of worldly wisdom in Madame 
de Villebois' mode of viewing things, and on the present 
occasion her judgment was more clear-sighted than ever. It 
was not without its influence on Lord Orville, and it might 
form a singular record in the annals of Gretna Green, that 
the most soberly-organized party that ever entered it in 
search of the hymeneal Blacksmith was one under the 
guidance of a superannuated French coquette and a strolling 
player. 

Poor Julia wept bitterly as she stood before the Vulcan, 
and thought of her own village church, and the venerable 
minister, who had baptized her brother and herself, and 
read the funeral service over her dear parents ; her beloved 
brother, too, far away, and little thinking that at that very 
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moment the sister whom he so fondly loved was about to 
withdraw herself for ever from his protection, and to trans- 
fer to another the right to guide and direct her for the 
remainder of her life. 

Lord Orville, was conscious of a pang at his heart, such 
as he had never felt before, as he reflected that he was 
on the point of committing a deliberate act of disobedience 
against a most indulgent father, whose whole happiness 
centred in him, and that this act must necessarily involve 
him for many months to come in continual deception and 
anxiety. Madame de Yillebois saw the cloud that came 
over his brow, and trembled for her annuity ; fortunately, 
however, or unfortunately, according as the result might 
prove, the blacksmith, in the clcric^d character as well as 
in his own, made a point of striking while the iron was hot, 
with such rapidity as to leave very little time for either con- 
sideration or repentance ; and almost ere the young couple 
had exchanged a look of tender sympathy, an encouraging 
pressure of the hand, they were pronoimced man and wife ! 

Then the chill at Lord Orville's heart changed to the holy 
glow of wedded love ; then were the tears on Julian's cheek 
dried up by blushes of delight ! Nothing now could sepa- 
rate her from the idol of her young heart ! Lord Orville 
embraced her in transport ; he embraced Madame de Ville- 
bois, who returned his salute with interest, on both cheeks, 
and he was very near embracing Shirley too, but Shirley 
begged leave to salute the bride instead, after which, he 
requested permission to extend his happiness to Madame de 
Villebois, who declared it incroyable, and prognosticated all 
manner of felicities to the new-married pair. 

Lord Orville, in the fulness of his gratitude to Madame 
de Villebois for her services, drew forth from his pocket- 
book, the first year's two hundred pounds, and placed it in 
her hands, along with his promissory note for the payment 
of the same sum to her annually during her life. We spare 
our readers her remerdmenU. Julia simply thought it kind 
and generous in her dear lord ; that it was a preconcerted 
bargain, never entered her head. Lord Orville would fain 
have pressed the same sum upon Shirley, the first moment 
they were alone, but Shirley would not hear of it. Lord 
Orville was almost angry : " Why al\OM\d. "^cw \^1>asfe ^ 
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friend?" said he. "You say your father will give you 
nothiDg whilst you are leading this itinerant sort of life, 
and you know very well my heart and my purse are alike 
open to you at all times." 

" I am sure of it, my dear lord," replied Shirley, aflfection- 
ately proflfering him his hand ; " but with me the heart and 
purse are separate accounts. I never draw upon them both 
at once. Every man has his whim. I have mine ; and one 
of them is to wear a coat patched at the elbows, if need 
require it, rather than run in debt, or incur a pecuniary 
obUgation. My father will not oflfer me a dump whilst I 
am running about the country, (disgracing myself, as he calls 
it, not seeing my graces. He has a right to do what he 
will with his money, and to keep it back if he likes, for it is 
all his own, and of his own honest making ; but I know 
very well that if I were to write to him to-day, to ask him 
for fifty pounds, I should have it by return of post ; ay, 
and with right good will, too ; but, to say the truth, I feel 
no claim upon him whilst I run counter to his wishes. 
Nevertheless, were a moment of actual necessity to overtake 
me, I should not be too proud to draw either upon him or 
upon your lordship." 

Madame de Villebois, untroubled by scruples of any kind, 
no sooner felt the cash, and the precious document which 
insured its renewal, safe in her pocket, than she resolved 
upon securing an immediate retreat with it to Paris. She 
therefore took leave of the bride and bridegroom at " cannie 
Edinburgh," and trusting herself and her treasure fearlessly 
on the waves, she went from Leith to London by sea, in 
order to elude the possibility of pursuit by land. She then 
proceeded immediately to Boulogne, by a sailing packet, and 
in a few hours had the pleasure to find herself safely landed 
on French ground, where, however, her misdoings speedily 
met their reward. Always boasting of her pension, which 
she gave to understand was for essential services rendered 
by her, at the congress, to certain illustrious characters in 
matters that required extraordinary sagacity and tact, she 
soon attracted the notice of an accomplished roui, who 
managed, by the aid of an assumed title, and forged deeds, 
to cajole her into matrimony ; and though she had previously 
atipulated that she should have her darling pension reserved 
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for her '' sole separate use and maintenance," he contrived, 
eyeiy quarter-day, to obtain sole possession of the portion 
due, by arguments more striking than words. 
As for Shirley, he returned to Harrogate, to 

" fret and strut hia hour upon the stage/' 

and Lord Orville and Julia sheltered themselves fi'om 
observation and inquiry in a secluded cottage, on the 
Scottish moors, where they passed their honeymoon as 
happy as Paul and Virginia upon their solitary island. 

But term-time drew near \ it was requisite that Lord 
Orville should present himself in proprid peraond before his 
father, to whom he had regularly written, with plausible 
excuses for his lengthened absence, previous to his returning 
to Cambridge. And now began his first perplexity. What 
was he to do with Julia 1 Shirley met them at York to hold a 
coimcil on the subject. " Trust Lady Orville to me," said 
he, "Your lordship must go to your father, and I will 
insure her ladyship a home with mine, if she will honour 
our humble roof so far as to accept it, where she will be aa 
safe from impertinent curiosity as she was upon the moors." 

Julia assured him she should be most grateful for any 
asylum that kept her near her husband ; and as she spoke,, 
she put her pretty little hand into his, and her eyes filled 
with tears, at the thought of separation from him, though 
only for a few days. Lord Orville kissed them away, and 
her ready smiles returned, and shone through the dispersing 
drops, like sunbeams through an April shower. 

"How well," thought Shirley, as he looked at them, 
" they would do as Ferdinand and Miranda." 

But he had no time for contemplating. Ever prompt in 
his movements, he left York that evening, and presented 
himself before his parents, just as they were quietly sitting 
down to supper J that old-fashioned, but most sociable oi 
meals. Delighted to see him again, they once more forgave 
him all his freaks, in the hope that he had seen the error of 
his ways, and was now going to stay with them, and to 
initiate himself, at last, into the mysteries of stewardship 
and land-surveying. It was neither his intention nor his. 
interest to argue the point with them, at that moment, and 
he very effectually diverted their attention from. \t» Vs^ Vsj^-- 
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parting to them, under a solemn promise of secrecy, the 
marriage of Lord Orville. Greatly were the worthy couple 
dismayed when they heard that his lordship had taken sach 
an important step ^thont the concnrrence or knowledge of 
his father. They were somewhat comforted, however, when 
they heard whom he had selected as the partner of his 
fbture destiny, the sharer in his rank and possessions ; for 
Mr. Shirley was well acquainted with the history, as well as 
with the estates, of nearly all the nohility and gentry in the 
county, and knew how high a place the Courtney family 
had always held among them. 

"Lord Orville wished me to confide his secret to you 
and my mother," continued Frank Shirley, " as he considered 
it as safe with both of you as if he kept it locked up in his 
own breast.'* 

" Dear creature ! '* cried Mrs. Shirley, " it is just like 
him ! I do believe he feels for me as if I was really his 
mother ; and I am sure he is just like another son to 
me, and always will be, married or single, for all he's a 
lord." 

Mr. Shirley also professed himself honoured by his lord- 
ship's confidence ; but he found, the minute after, that, like 
all other honours, this had its attendant inconveniences ; for 
Frank went on : — 

" Well, dear mother, then as you look upon Lord Orville 
as your son, you must, of course, look upon Lady Orville as 
your daughter ; and a very pretty and amiable daughter 
you will find her, I can assure you." 

" Ah, my dear Frank, that is quite another thing. She 
has not been nourished at my breast as he has. I can never 
expect her to be so loving and condescending, nmning in 
and out of the house, just as if it was his own home." 

"There you are mistaken, dear mother. You will see 
her, I hope, in a very few d&js, as much at home with you 
as his lordship is, and running in and out of the house like 
a kitten." 

""What do you mean, Frank?" exclaimed his mother, 
with that strong emphasis on the little auxiliary verb db 
which always denotes astonishment. 

" What can you mean, Frank ?" exclaimed his father, with 
s somewhat angry stress on the auxiliary. 
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" I will a round unyarnish'd tale deUver," 

Frank began, spreading out his hands as if he was addressing 
the pit. A hasty ^ Pshaw !" from his &tther brought him 
back to plain prose, and, qnickly ensconcing his hands in his 
breeches-pockets, he very lucidly set forth that his lordship 
believed himself in duty bound to spend a few weeks at 
Maltravers Hall, previously to resuming his studies — Frank 
could scarcely help smiling as he tried gravely to pronounce 
the word — at Cambridge. 

" To be sure he ought," said Mr. Shirley. " The eari is 
breaking fast." 

Frank proceeded to explain, that as taking Lady 
Orville with him was impossible, and to leave her among 
strangers still more so (young people, by the bye, think 
nothing of a few degrees beyond impossibility), his lordship 
had, very naturally, turned his eyes towards his foster^ 
mother, in the full confidence that for his sake she would 
receive Lady Orville kindly, for the short time he should 
remain at the hall. " When he goes to Cambridge," con- 
tinued Frank, " he will take some retired place for her in 
the neighbourhood, under another name, and thus, between 
one and the other, he trusts he shall be able to conceal his 
marriage till he is of age, which, as you know, will be in the 
course of the present year, and then he will declare it imme- 
didtely, to his &ther, and to the world." 

Mrs. Shirley readily promised a kindly welcome, as far as 
slie was concerned, to the young lady, and every comforb the 
house could afford. 

" To whom, indeed," she said, " could his lordship look 
with so much confidence as themselves 1 By whom could 
his wife be taken such care of as by herself? — who would love 
her, begging her pardon for saying so, as if she were her own 
daughter ?" 

Women always jump to a conclusion, but Mr. Shirley was 
" perplexed in the extreme," as Frank repeated to himseli^ 
in a tone savouring something of Kean and something of 
Macready ; whilst he looked upon his father's puzzle-pated 
countenance. It was, indeed, a perplexing position that the 
old gentleman stood in at that moment. If he opposed the 
young lord's desire, he incurred his resentment, which would 
most likely show itself as soon as he became \iiv& o^Ti\£i»s5^t^ 
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by choosing another steward ; if he complied with it, and 
the secret should transpire, immediate dismissal by the earl, 
eyen if he repented it on his deathbed, would be the certain 
consequence. But then he should retain Lord Orville as his 
friend, and his lordship would be certain to reinstate him in 
his office. The Earl of Maltravers, moreover, was seventy-six 
years of age, and a martyr to a complication of diseases. 
Lord Orville was twenty, and to all appearance likely to live 
folly as long as his father had, whose life was not, in fact, worth 
three months' purchase. Ergo it was fifly-six years of steward- 
ship, which would only bring Mr. Shirley to the patriarchal 
age of a hundred and ten, against as many days, that he had 
got to consider. It was a question soon calculated. And 
then, as nothing is more easy than to find arguments ready 
to enlist under the banners of interest, he began to argue 
with himself that as Lord Orville had positively determined 
to marry so young, with or without the consent of his &ther, 
it was well that he had married so wisely, that the match 
in itself, though not so splendid a one as his rank and for- 
tune might have entitled him to, was one to which the earl 
could not reasonably make any positive objection. 

" At any rate, if I please Lord Orville now, he will con- 
tinue me in my stewardship after his father's death." 

Such was the summing up of Mr. Shirley's arguments. 
Madame de Villebois herself could not have arrived at a 
more prudent conclusion, and, in sooth, the stewardship was 
well worth preserving, bringing in, as it did, a clear fifteen 
hundred a year, with a comfortable residence attached to it, 
sheltered by some of the tallest and oldest trees in the park, 
and combining, in its appurtenances, that happy mixture of 
farm and villa which has always appeared to our English 
eyes and English feelings as the very perfection of English 
country life. 

To Beech Cottage then, as this pretty place was named, 
it was settled that Frank should bring Lady Orville in the 
fiunily vehicle which conveyed his pap^ and mamma to 
church every Sunday, and which had the advantage of a 
capacious head, which could equally seclude those within- 
side from observation, or protect them from the rain ; and 
that Lord Orville should send for his horses to meet him at 
York, and proceed to the hall alone as usual It was, more- 
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over, agreed that Lady Orville should pass under the name 
of Shirley, for a niece of Mr. Shirley's come on a visit for a 
change of air on account of her health, which would account, 
to the very few neighbours who might hear of her arrival, 
for her seldom going beyond the garden-gate. 

As for Lord Or^iUe he had been so accustomed, from a 
child, to &miliar intercourse at the cottage, that it was easy 
for him to renew his almost daily visits without exciting the 
smallest observation whatsoever; and thus be enabled to 
spend every hour with his Julia that he could spare from 
attendance on his father. And so it was. Julia came and 
delighted the good couple by her beauty, her vivacity, and 
the affectionate artlessness of her manners. Happy as a 
bird among the flowers and shrubs, she beguiled the hours 
that divided her from her husband, with planning the little 
fairy wardrobe, which Mrs. Shirley's matronly experience 
pronounced would be called for in the course of a few months. 
And whenever Lord Orville found her thus employed, he 
felt his love for her, and his anxiety to guard against the 
possibility of his marriage being set aside, increased tenfold. 
He rejoiced when the time arrived for his return to college, 
because he should there be out of the immediate sphere of 
the earl's observation. Frank Shirley, whose erratic engage- 
ments had brought him to Cambridge a week before, had 
found him a neat, small house on the outskirts of the town, 
where Julia was quietly domiciled still under the name of 
Shirley, which name Lord Orville also assumed, as her hus- 
band, whenever he could evade, as he found abundant means 
of doing, the vigilance of his tutor, and other appointed 
guardians of the morality and virtue of the youths com- 
mitted to their care ; with what success we do not pretend 
to say, at any rate, not at present ; for lo ! we behold our 
<jhapter extending so far beyond the limits to which we had 
intended to confine it, that for very shame we must begin 
still another. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THE LOST ONE FOUND. 

Whilst the youthful couple were thus enjoying themselves 
with all the thoughtlessness which so often draws down upon 
young people the imputation of intense selfishness, when it 
is, in fact, mere want of reflection, the Crosbys were lost in 
amazement at Julia's silence, week after week, and month 
after month. " It was so ungrateful ! — so unkind ! Even had 
she been a mere acquaintance, common civility required her to 
write to them, after her having been so long under their roof ! 
And Madame de Villebois, too ! Where was her boasted 
politesse, never to take the trouble to send them a single 
line, to acqaint them of Julia's safe arrival in Paris ! " 
Nor did Clement Courtney escape in the general vote of 
censure : ** he might have written, and ought to have done 
so, in fact, as soon as he had seen his sister ; but, perhaps, 
he had taken it for granted that his sister had written, or 
his letter might have miscarried, or perhaps hers." Alto- 
gether, it was very strange, and very abominable, and im- 
peded Mrs. Crosby's digestion very much, and gave Nicholas 
a swelled face. 

But what was the astonishment of the whole'party when, one 
day, Clement Courtney presented himself before them, and, 
almost before the first greetings of welcome were over, cast- 
ing his eyes eagerly round the room, inquired, with all the 
impatience of affection, for Julia. Poor Sirs. Crosby fainted 
in good earnest, on finding that he thought her still where 
he had left her, under her aunt's protection. Upon her 
recovery, an explanation ensued, painful to her to give, most 
grievous to Clement to receive. The forgery of the letter in 
his name, the assumed character of the courier^ was all now 
laid open. It was evident that Madame de Villebois must 
have been influenced by the basest motives, to betray the 
trust reposed in her, and to connive at, most probably to 
prompt, Julia's imprudent, and, as it appeared to her aunt, 
most unaccountable, flight. 

Bitterly did Clement reproach himself for having left his 
sister, at her ductile age, so entirely to the influence of a 
stranger, and that stranger a Frenchwoman; for he knew 
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that the infirm state of Mrs. Crosb/s health, and the feeble- 
ness of her general character, must render her protection, of 
a lively and inexperienced girl little more than a mere 
appearance. Not that he, for one instant, doubted the purity 
of Julia's principles, the innocence of her heart ; but inno- 
cence itself sometimes leads astray, and he would have had 
a thousand worse fears than those which tormented him 
already, had he not internally felt a conviction that Lord 
Orville was connected with her elopement, and of Lord 
Orville's honour he was as certain as of his sister's virtue. 
Still, the idea of a secret marriage having taken place between 
them was inexpressibly wounding to his feelings ; a marriage 
already objected to by the Earl of Maltravers, and which, if 
he should discover it before his son came of age, he might set 
aside, and brand the fruits of it with the stain of illegitimacy. 
And then, if anything should happen to Lord Orville himself, 
in the interim, what would be the situation of Julia ? Nor 
was Clement quite sure that, even looking at it in the bright- 
est light, he should have rejoiced in the marriage, even had 
it been celebrated under the happiest auspices. Lord Orville's 
character was, as yet, entirely unformed ; it was devoid of 
any peculiar trait, good or bad. It gave promise of amiability, 
but it might be of 

'' Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear ;" 

and, moreover, who could say what impression might be made 
upon it by more enlarged intercourse with the world of fashion 
and dissipation, which, thus far, he had not even had a glimpse 
of; for his education, till he went to college, had been of so 
singular a nature as to leave him alike ignorant of books and 
of mankind ? All these considerations passed in dark review 
through the mind of Clement Courtney, as, after having taken 
an affectionate leave of his relatives, and endeavoured to 
inspire them with brighter hopes than he himself entertained, 
he tiimed his horse's head towards Harrogate, resolved to 
trace, if possible, the route which Madame de Villebois and 
Julia had taken, and to find out who had been the companion 
of their flight, for that they had travelled unaccompanied, he 
felt persuaded had not been the case. 

At Harrogate, however, he gained no information likely 
to throw any light upon his path. No foYft\%tL wsvjfv«t^ <st 
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travelling-carriage had put up at any of the hotels or inns 
about the time he specified ; nor had horses been supplied at 
itn early hour, or in a secret manner, to any parties answering 
the description of Madame de Yillebois and Julia. One of 
the waiters at the Granby, however, said that he had one day 
heard an outlandish sort of a man talking to an oldish lady, 
rather painted up, something about going to France, but he 
had not taken any particular notice of what they said. Yet, 
even this slender clue was enough to induce Clement to 
retrace his steps to Paris, and to apply to the police there to 
assist him in his search after Madame de Yillebois. That 
skilM widow of the general, however, could have outwitted 
him, and fifty officers of the police into the bargain, she having 
left France under one name, resided in England under an- 
other, and returned under a third. 

After wasting some weeks at JParis, in harrassing and 
fruitless inquiries, Clement returned to England, and im- 
mediately went into the neighbourhood of Maltravers Hall, 
in order to hear from the landlord of the Maltravers Arms, 
if Lord Orville was then at the hall. After ordering a much 
better dinner than he cared about, and making a very 
moderate inroad into it, he invited the landlord to assist 
him in the finishing of a bottle of port, which would have 
reflected no disgrace on the cellars of Maltravers SEall, from 
which, indeed, it was not impossible it might have found its 
way, by some strange inadvertence or absence of mind on 
the part of the butler, to the Maltravers Arms : be that as 
it might, its end in aiding the inquiries of Clement Courtney, 
was fully manifested in the increasing loquacity of the 
landlord, after every glass of the " liquid ruby" which he 
appropriated to himself, first duly holding it up to the light, 
to admire the depth, yet clearness of the colour, with just a 
soupgon of beeswing floating on the surface. 

In this social half-hour s intercourse, Clement learned that 
Lord Orville had been away most of the vacation, on the 
moors, upon a shooting excursion ; that he had returned 
towards the latter part of the season, on account of the 
declining state of the earl's health, and that he had scarcely 
been seen beyond the walls of the park all the time he had 
stayed 

*' He is uncommon dutiful," said the landlord, '' so if you 
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please, sir, I will propose his health, — and no offence, I hope. 
They did reckon him a little wildish at one time, running 
about the country with Squire Shirley's son ; but now he 
seems quite steady, and some say he is going to be a great 
scholar ; but that is neither here nor there, according to my 
way of thinking, with ancient noblemen like him, if they 
only make good landlords." 

" And good husbands," thought Courtney, with a sigh ; 
for he could not separate, in his own mind, the idea of Julia 
from Lord Orville ; though he had heard nothing that could 
afford any reason to believe they were together. His next 
step was to proceed to Cambridge, nominally to keep his 
term, but in reality, to keep an eye on Lord Orville's move- 
ments, and gain a more thorough insight into his character. 

On their first meeting, Lord Orville coloured deeply, and 
appeared ill at ease ; but this was natural enough, considering 
the circumstances imder which they had last seen each other, 
with respect to Julia. He did not inquire after her ; but 
that might be accounted for in the same manner. Never- 
theless, the friendship between the young men was renewed, 
though Lord Orville apologized for seeming to keep more to 
himself. 

" The fact is,** said he, " I want to make up for lost time. 
I have cut all my old associates, and they wonder what 
new crotchet I have got in my head." 

Courtney wondered too : chance, however, one day brought 
it to light. He met Shirley in the street ; — he had frequently 
seen him during his visits at Maltravers Hall, and having 
always admired the good nature and good feeling that were 
evident in him amid all his eccentricities, he greeted him as 
cordially as usual ; but Shirley looked as embarrassed as his 
lordship had done, and coloured as deeply, and hesitated as 
long, before he put out his hand to meet Courtney's. His 
conscience tweaked him, and he felt he was "no actor 
there." Courtney attributed his apparent awkwardness to 
something of confusion at appearing before him as an ac- 
knowledged player, and thought no more of it, beyond the 
hope, at the moment, that he would have the good sense, 
ere long, to abandon his vagaries altogether. But Shirley 
could not forget the rencontre, and hastened to tell L^Td. 
Orville of it. 
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^ I do Dot know what Coortnej can think of me,** said 
he ; " I most have looked like a raw coontiy bumpkin 
blushing up to the ears becaose the squire speaks to him ; 
bat I could not help it. On the stage I can ' smile and 
smile, and be a villain,' but off it I cannot take a man in to 
shake hands with me when I know he would rather knodc 
me down if he knew I had taken the liberty to forge his 
hand- writing, and personify his courier.** 

*'Oh, he will forgive us both, &sb enough,** said Lord 
Orville, ^ when he sees his sister installed at Maltravers Hall, 
as she ought to be. And, by-the-by, Shirley, do call in at 
that wine merchant's^ there's a good fellow, and tell him to 
send the pale sherry : he forgot it yesterday, and it is the 
only wine Julia can fancy jast at present." 

Now Courtney, though steady enough for a young man of 
seven or eight thousand a year, was no anchorite in his cell 
At the very moment that Lord Orville was asking Shirley 
to go to the wine merchant's^ he was resolving to do the 
same thing, to make a critical selection from the cellars for 
some parties he was going to give in the course of the 
ensuing week. As he went into the shop he saw Shirley 
was coming out. 

" Let that pale sherry go directly to Roseville Cottage," 
said the master to his foreman. " Mrs. Shirley ought to 
have had it yesterday." 

" Pale sherry — a cottage— and a wife !" thought Courtney : 
''I fJBiDcied Shirley seemed altered; this accounts for it." 
Then, turning to the wine merchant, " I did not know that 
Shirley was married," said he ; " does his wife perform ?" 

" No, sir, I do not think Mrs. Shirley acts," he replied. 
" I have never seen her name in the bills, and I know she 
is a very private lady." 

Then with that amiable indecision which the townsmen 
can assume so well towards the gownsmen, when they do not 
exactly know how much or how little they ought to appear 
acquainted with, he added, ''there are two Mr. Shirley's, 
sir ; I am not sure that Mr. Frank, the one that went out 
as you were coming in, is the married gentleman." 

" And the other ! " 

*' The other, sir, the other is Mr. Henry Shirley. I am 
not sure that he is t\ie married one, either ; they are both 
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of them very nice gentlemen, and very good customers. 
Will you please, Mr. Courtney, sir, to walk into the count- 
ing-house, and sit down, whilst I show you the samples, sir." 

** I will put down my order," said Courtney ; and two 
steps brought him into the counting-house. The wine 
merchant was just following him, when some one darted 
hastily in, and inquired if the wine had been sent. The 
voice was Orville*s ! 

" It is going immediately, sir ; Mrs. Shirley will be sure 
to have it by dinner-time." 

" I am not sure of that, at all ; nnless you have a better 
memory to-day than you had yesterday. I should like to 
see it out of the house." 

" It will be at the cottage as soon as you are, sir. John— 
below, there ! — take this basket, here, to Mrs. Shirley's." 

" That will do — then I shall find it when I get home," 
said his lordship, as he swung out of the shop. 

Courtney, surprised, and suspecting something he could 
scarcely define to himself, hastily gave his order, and left the 
shop, at the same moment with the porter. He kept him 
and bis basket in view, at a respectful distance, till he 
arrived at a neat small house in a lane opposite to some 
fields where such of the townsmen as have not the honour 
of being gownsmen are in the habit of recreating them- 
selves with cricket. The little verandah was crowded with 
plants ; handsome curtains shaded the Yenetian window, 
in the centre of which hung a gilded cage, with a little 
tenant within, — typical, perhaps, of the prisoned state of its 
mistresa 

Clement's heart throbbed quick as the porter approached 
the door : he rang— it was opened by a tidy-looking woman; 
Clement sprang forward. **Is Mrs. Shirley at home?" he 
asked, in a voice almost inarticulate, from agitation. 

"Yes, sir !" replied the woman, looking as if surprised at 
the sight of a stranger, and perplexed between him and the 
porter, scarcely knowing which to attend to first. 

Clement heard the sound of a piano-forte. " You need not 
come any further," said he, and the next minute he found 
himself at the door of the little drawing-room, his hand on 
the handle — he paused. " What if I should see some one I«sa. 
utterly unacquainted with ? What excuse — »^^ \>\>\.\»a«<ass^\iafc 

Y 2 
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was too tormenting — he opened the door, and beheld Julia ! 
She looked up, and with a shriek of delight flew into his 
arms. Instantly he felt his heart relieved of its worst fears. 
Never could she have met him thus had she had cause to 
blush in his presence. It was some minutes before either 
of them could find utterance, at length Clement released 
his sister from his embrace, and, looking sorrowfully at 
her, he sidd, ^' How is it, Julia^ that I see you here — and 
alone r 

*' I am not alone, dear Clement,** said she, turning red and 
pale alternately. She looked round the room, and towards 
^ the door, and then added, almost in a whisper, " I am married 
to Lord Orville !** and she took his hand and kissed it with 
a beseeching air, that prayed him not to reproach her. i But 
Clement's pride, now that his anxiety was set at rest, awoke 
again. 

"Am I then to call you Lady* Orville 1" he asked, with 
more severity than he was aware of 

" To be sure you are ; that ia> not before people ! — ^"and 
again she lowered her voice, and looked towards the door, 
— " at least, not just yet." 

Clement looked her full in the face, with an expresdon 
that went to her heart. 

"You are angry with me, Clement," said she, bursting 
into tears. 

" No, Julia, I am not angry with you," he replied; " but 
I am angry with those who have taken advantage of your 
youth and simplicity, and ignorance of the world, to initiate 
you into deception, and place you in a position that compels 
you, whilst bearing an honourable name, for which you have 
relinquished another not less honourable or less ancient, 
to go by one which I should imagine Lord Orville would, at 
a future period, blush to remember." 

"If you mean Madame de ViUebois," said the weeping 
Julia, who was still ignorant of that lady being pensioned 
for her services, "I am certain that all her advice, and 
everjrthing she did, was from the most disinterested desire 
for my happiness ; to which, in fact, she sacrificed her own 
prospects ; and I must always feel myself her debtor. Lord 
Orville is so kind to me, dear Clement — so good ! He spends 
every moment with me that he can ; he has such an excellent 
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heart, Clement ; indeed, I have never yet seen the shadow 
of a fault in him." 

" Was it no fault," asked Clement, sternly, *^ to degrade a 
young lady by a clandestine marriage 1 — ^to obtain his wishes 
by falsehood and fraud ! — for I trust, Julia, that I only do 
you justice in believing, that when you left your aunt 
Crosby, you did so under your own full persuasion that you 
were actually coming to me at Paris." 

" It was indeed, Clement l" sobbed Julia ; " I should never 
have had the courage to have gone away under any other 

idea ; — and as for the letter " She hesitated — she was 

unwilling to betray the part Shirley had acted in the affiiir, 
and of which she retained in her heart the most grateful 
sense j yet she was equally unwilling that her husband should 
bear the blame of what he had not actuaUy committed ; so 
she hid her face and wept afresh. 

Courtney was melted at the sight of her grief. " N^ay, 
Julia," said he, drawing her once more to his breast, " you 
must not distress yourself thus : what is done no explanation 
can undo. To continue the subject is only to pain us both ; 
but one thing I must insist upon ^*' 

All was interrupted by the entrance of Lord Orville. 
The scene that followed may easily be imagined. Lord Orville 
bore the reproaches of Courtney with submission, because he 
felt that they were just; but when Clement said that, 
" as Julia's guardian, he should command her to return to 
Courtney Park, there to take up her abode with him until 
she should be of age." 

" What 1 " exclaimed his lordship impetuously ; " would 
you separate man and wife 1 — would you ^*' 

" I will never," interrupted Courtney, " either directly or 
indirectly, connive at my sister's entering secretly into a 
family that professes to think itself so far above my own 
that an open alliance with it is not to be thought of." 

'^ My father will be more reasonable," said Lord Orville, 
" when I am of age. That very day I will solemnize my 
marriage afresh, and inform him of it 1" 

*' Your lordship may inform the Earl of Maltravers of 
your own marriage when and liow you please ! " said Court- 
ney, haughtily. " I shall inform him of my sister's marrla.^ 
this very day, by letter. Not one day \o\i^«t ^^a^ ^^ 
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remam ia a positioa so liable to misconception and misre- 
presentation." 

'' And if he should set it aside 1 ** demanded his lordship. 

" If he should, your lordship will be master of your own 
addons in a few weeks — ^it will then be for you to solemnize 
it ag^n in the face of the world." 

'^ And what is to become of our ofispring ?" asked his 
lordship, with all the importance of young paternity. 
** Would you disgrace your sister's child 1" 

Courtney started, he had never thought of this result, in 
case of the marriage being protested against by the Earl of 
Makravers. He looked at Julia ; he saw too evidently that 
she was on the point of becoming a mother. 

" How much you have to answer for ! " he exclaimed, his 
anger bursting forth again, as he turned from her to Lord 
Orville. 

" Courtney," interrupted Lord Orville, " you must forgive 
us everything. Your sister is happy with me ; I adore her. 
If I could have placed a ducal coronet upon her brow the 
instant I made her my own I would have done it ; in a very 
few weeks all our anxieties will be at an end. I do not 
doubt that mv father will receive us both with affection ; 
forgive us, then, and nothing will be wanting to our felicity. 
Our concealment must be strict for some little time longer, 
on account of our dear babe, to whose birth we are looHng 
forward with a delight which I hope you will one day know 
by your own experience. Julia submits cheerfully to the 
seclusion and restraints her situation reqi^ires ; and though 
we may lead gayer, or rather, more fashionable lives some 
time or other, we neither expect nor desire ever to be 
happier than we are here on this humble scale, to which it 
would be very imprudent in us to attract attention by de- 
parting from. Come Julia, my sweet wife, cheer up ; look 
at your brother ; he will not sadden us by persisting in his 
coldness now, when we might all be so happy together." 

And Julia, encouraged by her husband's caresses, did look 
up, and so innocently, so beseechingly, that Clement could 
frown no longer : but he sighed, for he still felt mortified 
and anxious, and still reproached himself for not having 
kept his sister more immediately under his own eye. Never- 
tbelesa, he was greatly xeVieNftd by the disco veiy of her, and 
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by seeing that she was liappy, and that Lord Orville's affec« 
tion for her was folly commensurate with hers for him ; so 
he held out his hand to him and called him brother ; and 
Julia wept for joy, and her husband and brother smiled to 
see her smile again so sweetly. 

Two points, however, Clement incdsted upon as articles in 
the amnesty : the first was, full liberty to write to the 
Crosby family, under the seal of the strictest confidence, with 
an account of Julia's exact situation, and her earnest desire 
for her aunt and uncle's forgiveness for the step she had 
been persuaded into taking. This proposal met with no 
opposition ; indeed, Julia was glad that Clement should take 
upon himself any explanation that might relieve her aunt 
from uneasiness and exonerate herself from ingratitude ; and 
Lord Orville did not care if all the world knew of his mar- 
riage, provided that it did not reach the ears of the only person 
who had the right and the power to dispute it. But the next 
condition was much less easy to comply with; indeed, it found 
the strongest opposition in the feelings of both Julia and 
her husband, though their judgment could not but acknow- 
ledge that it was based alike upon propriety and prudence. 
It was that Clement should be allowed to take lodgings for 
his sister in some retired place a few miles out of Cambridge. 
He could not bear the idea of her being exposed to im- 
pertinent curiosity and degrading conjecture. He trembled 
to think of her name being in any way involved with that 
of a strolling player ; of her giving birth to her child in a 
neighbourhood famed for even more than its share of the 
idle gossip and malevolent conjectures for which Cambridge 
is sufficiently noted ; and he conjured both her and her 
husband not to lose sight of what was due to their future 
position in the world in the present enjoyment of each 
other's society. 

Lord Orville, thoughtless as he might be in all that con- 
cerned himself alone, was yet docile and reasonable as to 
anything that Clement — ^for whom he entertained a sincere 
respect — had to urge about Julia ; and she was too anxious to 
recover the good opinion of her brother and retain his for- 
giveness to offer any opposition to his wishes. 

Courtney was noi long in finding a suitable retreai foic 
Julia during her confinement ; indeed, Yi^ \i^^otLt^ ^^^s^^Sxt. 
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View at the time he spoke. Mrs. Hurst, the wife of ^Btrmer 
Hurst, of whom our good friend the curate has made such 
worthy mention, had made a very favourable impression on 
Clement, on his first coming to college, by the kindness with 
which she had nursed ,a young man who had entered at 
Trinity as sizer. Stimulated by the hope of providing for a 
widowed mother, who had deprived herself of everything 
but the barest necessaries of life to eke out the means for 
his education, he had carried his studies to an excess that 
ended in the ruin of his health and his final disappointment in 
the honours for which he had sacrificed it, and threatened the 
ruin of his intellect also. Death spared him such completion 
of his sorrows. Courtney had often gone to see him in his 
illness, and always found Mrs. Hurst at her post, tending 
him, cooking for him, cheering him ; doing her duty, in 
short, like a good motherly woman, as she was. 

" Ah ! poor young man," said she, " when she had per- 
formed to him the last sad office of following him to the 
grave ; '^I knew, as soon as I looked at him that he would 
never get over it. I have seen too many of them broken 
hearts after the examinations. I have had the nursing of 
such before to-day." 

And the good woman wept as she gave the details to 
Courtney, and he thought of her when he reflected on 
Julia's situation, and believed she was just the kind motherly 
person to whom he could entrust her. 

It was on the mominfi; that Courtney had taken Julia to 
see the apartments previous to his en^ng them for her, 
that the accident which happened to the chaise had obliged 
them to alight at the blacksmith's cottage, where Miss 
Emily had been so horrified by hearing the inarticulate ex- 
pressions of grief and self-reproach which poor Julia could 
not help uttering — all her fortitude giving way to the 
thoughts of being separated, though only by three or four 
miles, from the place in which her husband was compelled 
by every consideration of prudence to continue for some 
weeks longer. 

The intimacy between Courtney and Orville was now 
renewed, with the additional tie of fraternal union, to 
strengthen the regard they had always had for each other. 
Clement, indeed, had a powerful motive for keeping his 
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brother-in-law as much as possible tinder his own friendly 
stMrveiUance, in order to preserve him from the possibility of 
relapsing into his former wild and thoughtless habits ; but, 
to do his lordship justice, there was no occasion for anxiety 
on the subject : for every day more and more devoted to 
Julia, and loving her better and better for everything she 
submitted to for his sake, he was unexceptionable in his 
domestic conduct, and rarely indeed did he betray the least 
temptation to relapse into the follies of his boyhood. 

But which of my readers is there that has not read — if he 
or she have been happy enough to have lived in the days 
when fairy tales were not banished from the nursery as be- 
neath the infantine intellect — of the cat who, transformed 
into a fine lady, and splendidly dressed in satins, laces, 
feathers, and diamonds, sat with edifying composure and 
majesty, to receive her guests until a mouse ran across the 
floor, when lo ! my lady, regardless of her flounced petti- 
coat, her nodding plumes, her trembling diamonds, went down 
on her knees in an instant, scampering across the floor on all- 
fours, and poking her aquiline nose into every crevice and 
corner after the Uttle quadruped that laughed her to scorn 
through a chink in the skirting-board. So Lord Orville, 
entrenched in all the decencies of private life, was one day 
suddenly startled from his propriety by the entrance of 
Shirley, in quest of a benefit. 

" I am determined," said he, " to have a bumper ; — not that 
I care for the money, because I am ready to throw it all, 
as soon as the curtain drops, in the face of the little rascal 
that dares to set himself up as my equal in Macbeth ; but I 
will scour the country round, to see if I cannot draw a 
better house than he did when he played Hamlet, ' I had 
rather be a ballad-singer, and cry mew, than listen to such 
groundlings.' " 

" Bravo, Shirley 1 " exclaimed his lordship ; " I will go 
and help you. Do you remember what glorious fun we had 
when we canvassed for our audience at Whittlebury Market, 
and gave vouchers for the value of the tickets, to be taken 
out in beer and gingerbread ? " 

*' Yes ; but then your lordship was decked out in a car- 
roty periwig, and top-boots, and an old great- coat, and one 
of my ragged frilled or fringed shirts into t\i^ Wx^aaxL \ ^cw^ 
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would not pass muster now as one of the corps drama- 

'* And why not ? 'tis manners make the man. But, more- 
over, we will change garbs — it is not the first time. I 
will take your great-coat, you mine. I your boots, you 
mine ; I your hat, you mine. The play-bills and the 
tickets we will divide between us ; the carte du pays also ; 
you take one side, I another. You go towards Gormantom, 
I towards Creykedale. I will do my utmost, as con- 
scientiously for you as if I was canvassing for a rotten 
borough — kiss all the women, bribe all the men. I only 
bargain for free admittance for Julia and myself** 

Just then came a knock at the door, and in walked Court- 
ney, and was immediately enlightened as to what was going 
on ; for, in fact. Lord Orville was at that moment measuring 
his own length with that of Shirley's great-coat. Now, 
whether it be, as the ancient dramatist wisely observes, and 
as St. Paul aptly quotes after him, that '* Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,*' or whether it be that even the 
wisest people have their fits of folly once in a lifetime, or 
whether it was that a recollection of Mr. Slender, and of his 
pretty daughters seen dimly through the geraniums came 
across Clement at that moment, we are not prepared exactly 
to say ; but certain it is, that he felt, in himself^ a strange 
desire, at this moment, to assume any disguise, and under- 
take any errand that should carry him, incognito, direct to 
Creykedale. 

" Come, Orville," said he, " you married men have no 
business with such wild-goose chases; besides, that coat 
is * a world loo wide ' upon you ; it reminds me of the co- 
nundrum, for it is really like the two cities in France — too 
long, and too loose. It will fit me, ten times better ; give 
me it, and I will go instead of you." 

^' You ! ** exclaimed Lord Orville, all amazement at such 
an unexpected freak in one whom he had accustomed him- 
self to look up to as his Mentor ; '^ by Jove, that would be 
capital ! I should like to see you set out upon such an errand." 

" Then you certainly will have that pleasure, if Shirley 
will lend me, instead of you, his habiliments, and here are 
my great-coat and boots at his service, in their place. What 
^y you, Shirley % " 
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" Oh," said Shirley, " I am agreeable, any way ; — at least I 
shall have a very flattering representative^ if not a saccess- 
ful one." 

" Well,^ I bet both you and Orville a dozen of claret 
that I bring back more orders than you do. What say 
you, Orville, will you give up to me ? " 

" Willingly, I am delighted that you are up to the thing ; 
and I shall take a snug dine with Julia. Meanwhile, win- 
dows drawn up, you know, and all that sort of thing ; and 
dinner will be ready for us all, here, at six o'clock." 

'^ Very well ; and then we shall compare notes^ and Julia 
shall decide who has done the most." 

So, in went Courtney into Orville's dressing-room, and re- 
turned in five minutes, transformed, by the aid of the worn- 
out great-coat, 'and pieced boots, and hat which had lost 
much of its beaver, into a somewhat suspicious-looking per- 
sonage. Shirley loudly applauded him, on his entrance, and 
told him he looked his part admirably. Lord and Lady 
Orville laughed heartily, like boy and girl, as they still 
were ; and Courtney, as he surveyed himself in the glass, 
thought there was no fear of his being mistaken in his pre- 
sent garb for a gentleman. Courtney's horse was at the door ; 
so he took leave, mounted, and set off briskly, to get out of 
the way of any of his acquaintance as quick as possible. 

" Stop, stop !" Lord Orville called out after him ; " you 
have got my snuff-box in your great-coat pocket." 

" I shall not be robbed of it," cried Courtney, as he was 
turning the corner of the lane. 

" And a note, I have to answer," vociferated Orville ; but 
the lessening sound of retreating hoofs was all the answer he 
obtained. 

Little did Courtney think that the whim of that morning 
was to influence the happiness of the remainder of his life 1 
but it is scarcely right to term that a whim which, in him, 
was in reality an impulse of benevolence. The fact was, 
that Clement had wished to see Mr. Slender again, ever 
since the day he had so unfortunately bespattered him 
en passant on his way to Grormanton. The glance he had 
had of his pale and benevolent countenance had haunted hi» 
imagination, and the conversation about him, at Doctor 
Plufty's, joined to that which he had involvxiit^xV^:^ o^e^^-ax^ 
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between that reverend gentleman and his curate, bad made 
an indelible impression on bis memory. 

Yes ; be longed to see tbe poor man again, to become 
acquainted with bim ; perbaps witb bis daughters. At any 
rate, tbe thought of them certainly added to tbe interest 
be took in their father, a worthy man with tbe education 
and feelings of a gentleman ; and tbe exemplary conduct that 
reflected credit upon his sacred calling, unable to maintain 
bis family witb decent comfort, struggling with anxieties 
and mortifications which be was obliged to bide, was a 
picture which Courtney could not contemplate without com- 
passion. 

'' And I," be said to himself, " that am young and active, 
and ten times better able to encounter adversity than be 
can be— I, without either merit or exertion of my own, have 
enough and to spare for every comfort, every luxury ! nothing 
to do but to be thankful for it, and enjoy it, and do good 
with it. But the Almighty never intended that one should 
have everything, and another nothing. No ; He requires 
that one should give cheerfully from bis abundance, and 
another receive gratefully in his necessity. So it is that 
wealth becomes the nurse of virtue, and, like mercy, * twice 
blessed,' 

** 'Blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.' 

What would it be for me to give this poor curate a whole 
year's salary beforehand 1 Fifty — a hundred pounds ! what 
would it be to me 1 I should not even miss it. I should 
not have the merit of making tbe smallest sacrifice for 'it ; 
but I should give it witb pleasure and goodwill, and my own 
happiness would be increased by the thought that I had 
lightened bis griefs, and gladdened the hearts of the innocent 
girls at bis side." And then he contrasted them, in imagi- 
nation, with the Misses Plufty ; and Mr. Slender with 
Doctor Plufty ; and then be thought again of Mr. Slender ; 
and then of the reverend and benevolent Sydney Smith, and 
of bis saying, '^ A curate ! There is sometlung which excites 
compassion in the veiy name of a curate ! How any man 
of purple palaces and preferment can set himself loose 
against tbe poor working men of Crod we are at a loss to 
imagine ! " 
« '' Yes," be continued to himself, '^ I should like to set this 
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poor curate forward, to make him comfortable at once. But, 
then, how to manage it is the thing. How can I introduce 
myself to him ? Doctor Plufty laid it, as a reproach, to his 
charge, that he could never resist a tale of poverty or dis- 
tress. % I must seem to want his assistance, or his advice, or 
something or other, and then I shall see what stuff he is 
really made o^ and how I can best serve him." 

These reflections brought Clement, as we have already 
seen, to Creykedale and the " Boebuck." The brief inter- 
view he had there with Mr. Slender confirmed him in his 
desire to befriend him for himself; but how was that 
desire increased when Margaret stood before him, with her 
father^s note in her hand ; her eyes cast down, as much in 
respect to his feelings, as to her own maiden modesty; 
her voice trembling with sympathy for his imagined poverty ; 
the delicate tint on her cheek heightened to the bloom of 
the wild-rose by her agitation ; the native grace of her car- 
riage rendered more graceful still by a something of dignity 
which instinctively developed itself, as she spoke, the 
guardian of her timid sweetness. At that moment Clement 
felt for her a more profound respect than any titled heiress, 
decked out in diamonds for her presentation at court, could 
have inspired him with 1 

He galloped back to Cambridge in an excitement of 
spirits such as he had been long a stranger to, and related 
the adventures of the morning, as far as related to Mr. 
Slender — for of Margaret's name he was more chary, with 
such grwphic effect, to use a favourite modern phrase, that his 
hearers were delighted. Julia was charmed to see him once 
more gay and happy as he used to be at Courtney Park ; 
she asked him all sorts of questions about the daughters. 

'^ I should love that sweet Margaret, I am sure," said she, 
" if I were to see her." 

And Clement, pleased, he scarcely knew why, with her 
for saying so, kissed her cheek. 

" And the parson," said Lord Orville, — " I fancy he is like 
Parson Adams : he will make a capital study for Shirley." 

" For lingo ]" said Shirley, " I know a clergyman at Hull 
that served as a capital model for Mathews in that ; the 
audience recognised him directly, and were ready to die of 
laughing." 
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' Well, we will all go and Tisit them togetlier-^iilia and 
aU," said Orfille ; ^ we will take the panonage by storm." 

Cflement was grave in a moment : ** No, OndUe^" he said, 
^ do not think of an j such thing. It would be an imper- 
tinence to Mr. Slender, as well as to his danghtors, for which 
I should nerer forgive mjraelf I am, indeed, ashamed as it 
is, for haviDg made acquaintance with him nnder a ftlae 
name, and on snch a ridicoloos pretext." 

^ The parson did not think it ridicoloos^" said his l<nd- 
dup, it seems, or else he woold not have come down with 
the dost so readilj." 

*^ Well, then, at any rate, I will give him no caose to 
lepent of his benevolence," said Ooortnej. ^ And now," he 
eontinoed more gailj, " with respect to tiie bet : have I lost 
my claret or not f " 

" Lost, decidedly," said Lord Orville, '^ as &r as Shirley is 
concerned ; becaose you have not brought back the neediol 
far him — not for a single ticket — boxes, pit, or gallery ; but 
won, with respect to myself^ becaose you have bamboosled 
the people twenty times better than I coold have done, and 
given us a capital story into the bargain." 

So the claret was broached, and the decanter passed roond, 
till a sommoDs came from Julia to coffee and music, and the 
evening closed in good humour and harmony, and Courtney 
retired to his chambers and his couch, there to hold — 



" Commimion sweet, commanion large. 



tt 



and not exactly with himself but with a form of high purity 
and love, that flitted before his £Eincy, nor left it when his 
corporeal eyes were closed in sleep. 

For three or four days, Courtney was in the same good 
spirits ; but he soon b^me restless, and he found out that 
he wanted some change, — in short, that he ought to go to 
Creykedale, to thank Mr. Slender once more, but not to 
repay him the money he had borrowed of him, for then he 
should leave himself no excuse to call again, not in his 
own name, either, for then he must acknowledge the decep- 
tion he had practised in using another, which would, in 
itself be sufficient to produce disgust in a mind so upright 
as Mr. Slender's, and prevent him from ever being received 
on the friendly footing w\ne\i \i« ^was beginning exceedingly 
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to desire. " He would most likely never again suffer bis 
doors to be opened to me," be argued witb bimself ; '' and 
if even be did, tbe girls would look upon me as somebody 
far to £ne and too mucb above tbemselves to feel at ease 
witb me. No ; I sbould never see tbem in tbeir natural 
colours ; it is only by tbeir still tbinking me as poor and as 
£dendless as tbemselves tbat I can bope to continue tbat 
cbarming unafifected intercourse wbicb my tale of destitu- 
tion bas so bappily prepared for me. It is so deligbtful to 
see people as tbey really are ; to know that whatever 
esteem tbey may profess for one is indeed sincere, and 
for one's own sake. I have bad enough of flattety 
already ; but I sbould like to know bow mucb I should 
have bad by this time if I bad inherited Mr. Blender's 
name and income^ instead of my own." 

It is unnecessary for us to dwell upon tbe subsequent 
visits of Clement to Greykedale, and tbeir effect upon him- 
self and those to whom tbey were made. The good curate 
bas thrown sufficient light upon tbem in bis Journal to show 
that their result was as agreeable as natural. Julia, witb 
tbe intuitive perceptions of her sex, saw tbat her brother was 
under the influence of some feeling tbat rendered him happy; 
he did not long conceal it from her, and she, disinterested 
and unsophisticated, rejoiced that be had found an object 
worthy of bis love, and saw nothing more natural than tbat 
be should desire to raise that object to the participation of 
all tbe advantages and enjoyments wbicb bis fortune secured 
to bimself. She longed to embrace tbe gentle Margaret, and 
to assure her of tbe affection she sbould feel for her, as a 
sister ; but Courtney could not allow her impatience to 
divert him from the fixed plan be bad laid down to himself,— 
to conceal his real name and situation in life from tbe object 
of his love as long as possible, in order tbat tbeir intercourse 
might continue on tbe unrestrained and confiding footing on 
which it bad begun ; and all that Julia could obtain from 
him was permission to go one Sunday to church at Creyke- 
dale, with her husband, in order tbat tbey might see at tbe 
same time Mr. Slender and bis daughters. 

Tbe walk was, as we have seen, somewhat too mucb for 
Julia ; and a few days afterwards she gave birth to her boy. 
It was to communicate this importauti ev^nX. \\i^\> ^^c^^^l 
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had come in such haste after Lord Orville, the morning 
that he was paying his first visit to the Rectory. His joy 
on this occasion would have been unbounded, had it not 
been damped by the slowness of Julia's recovery : after an 
ineffectual attempt of two or three weeks to nourish her 
infJEtnt at her own bosom, she was under the necessity of 
allowing him to be brought up by hand. The babe throve 
nevertheless, but Julia continued so feeble that her medical 
attendant pronounced change of air absolutely indispensable 
for the recovery of her strength. It was therefore resolved 
that she should return once more to the motherlv care of 
Mrs. Shirley ; there to remain till Lord Orville should be 
of age ; but as it was deemed imprudent for her to take her 
infant with her, for fear of exciting conjectures in the 
neighbourhood of Maltravers Hall, it became requisite to 
find out a secure and eligible nursing-place for him also. On 
this point the hearts of Julia and her brother decided in a 
moment. Yes ; he should be entrusted to Margaret Slender; 
in her arms he would be as safe and as tenderly nursed as 
in his mother's. It would be most sweet and consolatory to 
Julia to know him under such watchful and gentle care; and 
Clement would see him almost every day, and give his parents 
continual tidings of him. Such were the thoughts of the 
mother ; and what were the lover's ? He thought it would be 
very delightful to see Margaret nursing his little nephew 
unconsciously ; and then it would afford such an admirable 
opportunity of adding to the poor curate's stipend, without 
hurting his feelings by the appearance of a gift. But then 
to what amount must be the emolument 9 Orville would 
have given carte blanche, but Clement insisted on the sum 
being so moderate as not to awaken the remotest idea of 
the rank of the parents. The case of transferring the 
in&nt to the parsonage was entrusted to the ever-ready 
Shirley, and he acquitted himself of his trust, under the 
disguise of a smock-fix>ck and " clouted shoon," with hb 
•ecnstomed adroitness ; insomuch that Julia had the conso- 
lilkm of knowing, previous to her own departure from the 
that the box which contained her precious treasure 
fras nfelj delivered into Lucy Slender's own hands, with 
Agjpeoial direction that it should be kept the right side up. 
eourae o£ a few wecikA J^ilia found herself recovering 
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her health under the judicious Dursing of Mrs. Shirley; and 
her desire to be restored to her husband and her infant 
naturally strengthening with her strength, she wrote to 
entreat that she might return to Satton-Longfield, and have 
the happiness once more of seeing her babe under her own 
care. Lord Orville had already found his separation from 
her too long, and gladly acceded to her wishes for her return 
to Sutton-Longfield; but the very morning after her arrival, 
just as she was anticipating the pleasure of going herself to 
Creykedale for the babe, and pouring out her thanks to 
Margaret for her care of him, a special messenger arrived 
from Maltravers Hall. The earl was taken suddenly ill. 
Lord Orville must set off to see him immediately. Julia 
trembled like an aspen leaf : the crisis of her fate seemed at 
hand. She threw herself into her husband's arms, and 
wept. He could not bear to leave her in auction ; she 
should return with him. He would leave her again at Beech 
Cottage ; they would take Creykedale and a look at their 
darling in their way. 

The moment Lord Orville saw his father he felt convinced 
that he should not retain him many days ; and his heart 
smote him at the idea of parting for ever with a parent who 
had always been so indulgent to him, without informing him 
of his marriage, and of the birth of his child. But the dread 
of agitating him, perhaps fatally, by the communication, 
possibly of drawing down his displeasure, his malediction, 
at such an awful moment, kept him silent. !N'evertheless his 
conscience spoke in the tears which dropped upon his father's 
hand as he pressed it to his lips. 

" My dear son," said the dying earl, " you see what we 
must all come to — even the noblest, and the most illustrious. 
I bequeath you a great name, free from blemish ; always pre- 
serve it unsullied, undebased ; always remember you are the 

representative of " A fit of coughing interrupted him.; 

for some minutes he lay much exhausted, and with his eyes 
closed. — " I could have wished," he said in a feebler voice, 
when he was sufficiently recovered to resume speaking, — " I 
could have wished, my son, had it so pleased God, to have 
lived to see you married." 

Poor Henry's heart was on his lips. "My dear, dear 
father," he cried, " I am married I Fot^n^ ^jA \J^<M8ah 
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me ! " — and^ hiding his face in the embroidered coverlet, he 
wept. 

*' Married ! ** exclaimed the earl, jumping np as if he had 
been galvanized. "Forgive you! What am I to forgive ! have 
you disgraced the blood that runs in your veins by marrying 
some low adventuring girl ? Oh God ! Oh God !" and back he 
fell upon his pillow, and closed his eyes, as if to shut out the 
dreadful idea. Henry thought he was dying. 

" Oh, my lord ! my father !" he cried ; " do not afflict 
yourself with such a thought; I have married Miss 
Courtney." 

The earl gave a long, deep-drawn sigh of somewhat doubt- 
ful meaning ; it seemed, however, to relieve him, and he 
listened with tolerable fortitude to his son*s account of his 
marriage, and of the charms and virtues of the youthful 
partner of his fate ; but when he heard that he had a grand- 
son, as well as a daughtei'-in-law, nature asserted her rights, 
and triumphed over pride and obstinacy. 

" Bless you, my dear son," said he, laying his palsied hand 
on the head of Lord Orville, as he still knelt at the bedside, 
" and bless the boy, and bless his mother ; I should like to 
see them both." 

" You shall see Julia directly," said Lord Orville, starting 
up. "How happy your forgiveness will make her ! And we 
will send for the boy immediately. He is like you, my dear, 
dear fether ! " and he kissed his father's (xAd, damp forehead, 
and flew to the bell for the valet and the nurse to resume 
their attendance whilst he hastened to Mr. Shirley's for 
Julia. lu less than au hour he was again at his father^s bed- 
side with her, and they received his blessing together. Poor 
Julia was dissolved in tears as she looked at the earl, and 
thought of her own dear father ; and the earl saw that she 
wept, and that her tears were genuine; and his heart opened 
to her innocence and beauty. 

"You have begun life very young together, my dear 
children," said he, taking deeper and deeper respirations at 
every sentence. " May God grant you many years of happi- 
ness in each other, and bless your dear child, my grandson. 
Always impress upon his mind, I conjure you, that he will 
one day be the representative of his grandfather, the Earl 
o/- " he fell back e5L\i«vx«tftd. He spoke no more, and a 
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few minutes after Henry and Julia were weeping in each 
other's arms the Earl and Countess of Maltravers. 

As soon as the ftmeral obsequies were performed, and the 
business matters attendant upon the young earFs succession 
were arranged, they hastened to reclaim their precious 
treasure ; and then it was that Julia clasped Margaret to 
her heart, with as much love as gratitude. 

But what has become of that fair girl, and of Courtney all 
this long time that we have lost sight of them ? Ah ! fear 
not, dear reader ; the time has not seemed long to them, 
whatever this digression may have done to you ; so we will 
now return to them, and give them a fresh chapter to them- 
selves. 



CHAPTER' XLIII. 

COURTSHIP. 

Courtship ! — What a delightful word ! What a world 
of innocent, of tender, of happy recollections is it not asso- 
ciated with ! It is such a graceful word too— so expressive. 
To court — to win : it breathes of all the manly deference 
in the lover, the modest maidenly grace in the lady, of the 
days of chivalry. It is for him to sue, for her to suffer 
herself to be won. And what sweet homage it is to pay ! 
what sweet approval to grant ! How exquisite the daily, 
hourly progress from admiration to preference, esteem, per- 
fect confidence, and entire reciprocation ! Yes, certainly, 
courtship is a happy time, even when its happiness is 
damped by the frowns of fortune or dependence upon the 
arbitrary will of others ; but with Clement Courtney and 
Margaret Slender this blessed springtime of hope and joy 
was one of unmixed felicity. Difficult indeed would it have 
been to say which of them was the happiest, which the 
most devotedly attached. In Margaret's eyes Courtney was 
perfection personified. She could form no idea of human 
excellence going beyond his virtues, or human graces 
exceeding his attractions. From the first moment of her 
beholding him she seemed to herself to have comm^wc^^ ^ 
new era in her existence : then for tih^ ^t^ Mwxi^ ^^ ^^siv- 
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ceived of society being formed iuto two classes — those who 
might resemble him, and those who she knew did not. Had 
she never seen him again she would yet have retained the 
distinction : but she did see him again and again, and 
every time she saw him, his image, which from their first 
brief interview had remained hidden in the interior of her 
heart, came more and more forward, until laying aside its 
shadowy indistinctness, it stood full before her mental vision 
in perfect life and beauty, never more to quit it. Her 
whole existence became one thought of him : not that her 
duties were neglected, or her affections contracted ; but 
whatsoever were her occupations or her conversations, her 
hopes or fears, her sorrows or her consolations, her reveries by 
day or her dreams by night, still she was always conscious of his 
immediate presence in her soul. At first ^e imagined that 
the admiration with which she looked at him was only the 
natural tribute which every one must pay to his graces who 
had the power of contemplating them ; the interest with 
which she listened to every word he uttered only the 
natural sympathy springing out of an innocent, and endear- 
ing friendship. But when the impetuosity of his feelings 
enlightened her as to the true nature of her own, — when she 
found that friendship love, — oh, then, her destiny to her was 
fixed ! To join her fate to bis ; to win him from his dan- 
gerous though fascinating way of life ; to share his poverty, 
if poor they were fated to be ; to work with him, and for 
him ; to soothe all his cares and sweeten all his toils'; to 
make him as prudent as he was amiable, as respectable as he 
was talented, by every endearing encouragement, and well- 
timed exhortation, became her most ardent wish and 
determined object, to be realized at every risk save that of 
grieving her father ; but she felt that that dear father saw 
with her eyes, and entered into her feelings ; the recollection 
of his own youthful affections and of the mother of his 
Margaret, as she was at the same age, was more powerful 
with him than any calculations that worldly prudence might 
have suggested. Here, then, was felicity enough for Mar- 
garet. She was allowed to share the lot of the man she 
loved, whatever that lot might be. When, lo ! all this 
romance of poverty and devoted ness was most happily ter- 
minated by the discovery that he whom she thought poor 
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was in fact rich ; for, did he not say that he had enough 1 
Yes, he had a home to take her to, and that would be, she 
felt assured, a horae for her father, and sister likewise. 
What more could she desire ! The fulness of contentment 
was hers, to be equalled in her heart only by her adoring 
gratitude to the Giver of all Good, who thus gave her the 
light of her eyes, and the desire of her heart. 

And what, then, were Clement's feelings at seeing the 
lovely opening flower he had accidentally found in his path 
of life apparently so carelessly trodden but in fact so 
searchingly explored, thus put forth its brightest bloom and 
sweetest odours, under the vivifying atmosphere of his love ! 
All his care was to preserve their sweet intercourse in the 
same freedom from restraint, the same fulness of equality 
and confidence which had hitherto been so favourable to 
him in testing the disinterestedness of his Margaret, and the 
depth of her attachment. It was now that he rejoiced in 
the independence of the world which his fortune gave hijn. 
He had never calculated upon it as a means of further enrich- 
ment, by a union with some one as rich or even richer 
than himself ; had he happened to find his affections engaged 
to the daughter of a lady of long descent, of illustrious 
names, or to the daughter of a vniUionnaire of a descent of 
yesterday, he would have made the offer of his hand where 
his heart might prompt him with the same frankness that he 
did to his Margaret, obscure and portionless as she was ; but 
he considered himself in reality a thousand times more 
fortunate in being able to confer everything upon the woman 
he loved, rather than in receiving anything from her but her 
sole, pure and disinterested love in return. What, indeed, 
could additional wealth have given him, who personally 
wanted for nothing, in comparison with the exquisite grati- 
flcation he found in delighting the object of his aflection ! 
Alas ! how many warm and generous spirits have drank 
and administered only poisoned waters from sources which 
at first seemed to them as pure ! but with Clement, happily 
for him, love was synon3rmous with virtue ; his Margaret 
was at once the heau ideal of his imagination and the 
unbiassed choice of his judgment. One moment he fondly 
melted over her as the daiding of his tenderness, the next 
he gazed upon her with even devotional te;Tk!dL€tti<&^^ «& ^^^ 
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betrothed helpmate, the heaven-appointed partner of his 
future destiny 1 

How delightful were their morning walks, their evening 
rMldiii9» i How quicklj were his favourite poets transferred, 
oae volume after another, from his splendid bookcase at his 
apartments in Trinity to the humble walnut-shelves at the 
parsonage ! Never were the seeds of poetry scattered on a 
more congenial soil than the mind of Margaret afforded 
them. Her every look, her every tone, her every move- 
ment, was an illustration of Akenside*s glorious sentiment — 

" There doth beauty dwell — 
There most conspicuoas, e'en in outward shape — 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind 
By steps conducting our enraptured search 
To that eternal origin whose power, 
Through all th' unbounded symmetry of things. 
Like rays effulging from the parent sun, 
This endless mixture of her charms diffoaed. 
Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven. 
The living fountain of itself contains. 
Of beauteous and sublime. Here, hand in hand. 
Sit paramount the graces ; here enthroned 
Celestial Venus, with divinest airs. 
Invites the soul to never-fading joys ! " 

Talk of southern skies and classic images, forsooth ! the 
precious gift of a poetical imagination was never meant to be 
dependent upon the accidents of mere outward circumstanoes 
and material things. No, no ! as many lofty visions have 
been nursed among the Scottish mountains, nay, in the fens 
of Lincolnshire, as on the voluptuous shores of Greece or 
Italy. They may not have found utterance in measured 
numbers, or been borne upon the wings of fame to public ad- 
miration and critical notice; but what of that ! they have bad 
as refining and as elevating an influence on the souls of those 
who cherished them ; and certain we are that, at the time 
we are speaking o^ the curate's little parlour breathed an 
atmosphere of poetry and love, ay, and of joy and hope^ 
that Tempe or Arcadia might have been proud to own. 

And then, how pleasant were the transitions of the dis- 
courses held therein, from the imaginative to the positive^ 
the duloe to the utile, from poetry and romance to plain 
prose and matter of hct 1 Often these transitions wtate 
nude, on the part of Courtney, with an abmptn^ 
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seeming want of conneotion that made the ligbt-bearted 
Lucy laugh outright. One morning he was reading to 
Margaret the tale of " Palemon and Ardte,*' in tones well 
worthy of Dryden's harmonious Tsernfioation. When he 
arrived at the*^ description of Emily's going to the ohase, 
^' By the by,** he exdaimed, thirowing the book iipon tke 
table, '^ you must have a horse of your own, my Margaret ! 
What colour do you like 9 I have a pretty bright^bay, fuU 
of fire, yet a docile creature ; should you like that ? " 

" I dare say I should like the colour ; but the fire I could 
excuse ; you must not expect me, dear Clement, to ride like 
lady Emily. I hav« never been on horseback since I was 
ten years old ; my poor father was forced to sell his pony 
during my dear mother's illotesa" 

*' But I have one that will suit hkn exactly," said Court* 
ney, taking her hand and drawing nearer to her, as he ever 
did when her Toiee betrayed an inflexion of sadness ; "a, 
nice, sure-footed, even-paced galloway, that will eat out of 
his hand, and amble along so gently that he can write % 
sermon whilst he is upon its back. 

'^ Oh how pleased papa would be !*' exclaimed Ziucy, longing 
to run and tell him of it directly ; '^ he has offcen said how 
thankful he should be if he could but have a pony again ; 
and he was so tired the last time he had to go to Sutton- 
Longfield.'* 

"And why did you not tell me so before, you naughty 
girl ?" said Courtney ; "but I suppose if I had offered him 
my galloway he would only have scolded me for my impro- 
vidence in being willing to part with it. However, when I 
am downright his son-in-law he will not, I trust, be so 
undutiful as to demur to accept anything I may wish to 
present him witL Nor you neither. Miss Lucy; you 
will find me a very arbitrary brother, I can tell you. I 
shall make you do what I like, and learn what I like 
too." 

" I am afraid you will find both of us require but too 
much teaching, dear Clement," said Margaret; "I shall 
make a very poor figure among fine ladies, if ever we should 
happen to have acquaxntance with any." 

" Ah I but recollect,* he replied, mocking her gravity ; 
" they do not know Qveek and Latin. 'WVlyOel oi >(Jsv««v,^ 
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wonder, could have offered to help their husbands out by 
keeping a school 1" 

" Nay, now Clement, that is not fiur," cried Maigaret ; and 
she raised her hand, as if to punish him for his impertinence ; 
but, somehow, it was seized, and made accessory to her being 
drawn nearer and nearer to him, till he revenged himself on 
her cheeks and forehead and waving tresses, for her inten- 
tion, regardless of her exclamations that it was not fair 
at all." 

" Well, then," said he, " promise that you will forgive me 
both my peccadillos at once, and then I will release this 
treasonable hand, lifted up against its master." And then he 
kissed it, and let it go. 

"And now," said he, trying to win back her averted 
eyes, "will you have the kindness to proceed with your 
observations ? " 

" I was going to say, if you had not interrupted me so un- 
politely," said Margaret, with a smile playful as one of 
Lucy's, " that you have spoilt me by pretending not to see 
any of my deficiencies ; " I believe, however, gentlemen do 
make allowances, but ladies, depend upon it, will find out how 
ignorant and untaught I am, and will despise me for it 
accordingly." 

" I should like to see them do it," said Courtney, flushing 
in an instant at the thought. 

" Ah ! but most likely they will not let you see them do 
it ; but I shall not care for that, if they do not blame you 
for choosing one so ignorant." 

"And I have yet to learn of what it is that you are 
Ignorant ; I have never found it out." 

" Oh, of the commonest things connected with society. I 
have never even learnt to dance." 

" No one would believe it who saw you come into a room ; 
but we can get Mr. Cutcaper, or some other renowned pro- 
fessor of the art, to teach you a quadrille in a week, and 
beyond that my ambition for you, on that head, does not 



soar." 



" And then, I do not know a note of music." 
" ' So much the better,' some men of my acquaintance 
would say ; indeed, I have a Mend who professes to have 
heen looking for the last ten years for a lady who does not 
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play and declares that if he could have found her he would 
have married her directly, provided she would have had him. 
He says he descended as low in the social scale as to cast a 
sheep's eye at his butcher's daughter ; but one day when 
he was going past, he heard her thumping away on the piano, 
so he turned away in despair, convinced that it was decreed 
by fate he should die a bachelor." 

" What a pity," said Lucy, " that he should happen to be 
going past just when she was playing." 

''It was, indeed ! " said Clement, with a side-smile at 
Margaret, who could scarcely help laughing herself at Lucy's 
grave simplicity of remark. 

" I am not altogether of his way of thinking ; on the con- 
trary, I am very fond of music ; but it is a thing one can al- 
ways get plenty of in society, and by those who are partial to 
books — scholars, like us," — the little hand was half-lifted up 
again, but the penalty it had incurred just before checked it, 
— "by scholars like us," Clement repeated, longing for a 
recommencement of hostilities, " it is scarcely missed ; but you 
have the most captivating of all music in yourself, dear 
Margaret, a voice — 

" ' Sweet as the shepherd's pipe upon the mountains ; * 

and then, you have that natural taste for drawing which no 
tuition could give — you know you have. Look at this pretty 
sketch of the cedar : so, you see, after all the pains you have 
taken to vilify yourself, all the ingenuity you have had 
recourse to in magnifying your deficiencies, there is not one 
you have pleaded that can be admitted." 

" Ah ! if you were my sole judge I should always come off 
well ; but then, again, I suppose almost all ladies speak 
French and Italian ; I do not know a word of either." 

" Granted ; but remember the Latin — ^there we shall ride 
over them triumphant ; there we shall come the old Komans 
over them, and despise their degenerate modem Italian, 
as I shall tell them." 

" No, pray do not ; promise me you never will. I should 
be laughed at, I know I should." 

" Do not alarm yourself my sweet Margaret," said Clement, 
laughing himself at her fright. " No doubt there are a great 
many foolish women, as well as men, wko 'makft ^ «i^\iti^^%se> 
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parade of their little smatteiing of French or Italian, when 
their own language would serve them ten times better ; birt if 
we can manage to spend a little time upon the Continent^^ 
aad, by economy,*' and here he looked most hypocriticaUj 
oonsidering and calculating — ^ I think we may, you will sooa 
acquire the language of the place we may happen to be in, 
quite sufficient for all you will want. We have time enough 
before us, and a year or two well employed wiU make my 
Margaret everything she can desire for herself; for me she 
is everything I desire already.** 

So fled the happy hours, linked with anticipations happier 
still. 



CHAPTEE XLIY. 

CONSTERNATION AT THE "ROEBUCK.* 

Mb. and Mrs. G&eensides were just sitting down one 
evening to their tea, with the comfortable accompaniment 
of a couple of substantial rounds of well-buttered toast, 
when Miss Nancy, whose complexion had already been 
considerably heightened by preparing the same, hearing 
the sound of wheels, ran to the door to ascertain to what 
description of vehicle they might belong. She instantly 
came back with her dieeks more of a flameHx>lour than 
they were before, exclaiming, " My gracious, mother 1 if 
there isn't a chaise coming up with a lady and gentleman 
in it !** 

Up jumped Mrs. Greensides, and smoothed her apron, and 
pulled her cap a little more over her still handsome face. (It 
was not the fashion then to wear either caps or bonA^etB 
slipping ofl* the back of the head.) Mr. Greensides rose more 
slowly from his seat, having stooped down to put the toast 
within the fender to keep it hot. Miss Nancy ran hastily, first 
to the glass, to give her ringlets a twirl, and then to call 
John the ostler, but he, like a good man and true, was 
already at his post, and would have opened the chaise door, 
but " the gemman " inside, impatient of delay, had incon- 
tinently opened it for himself and jumping out before the 
steps could be let down, scarcely waited for that oeremcmy to 
he performed by John ere be handed out a young lady, ^^ 
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veloped in a deep veil. By this time the whole foroe of the 
*' Boebuck " was assembled at the door : landlord, land- 
lady, Miss Nancy, John the ostler, and even Betty, who 
ought, in truth, to have been looking after her work, and 
not after the ^ arrivals ; " — but gossipping is so catching I 
especially among women. 

The gentleman, however, nothing daunted by the for- 
midable array of petticoats drawn up in front of him, led 
the lady in, between the ranks that fell back as he came 
forward ; and, addressing mijoe host of the *^ Boebuck " in 
a very winning way, inquired if he could have " good 
accommodation," according to the kindly promise of the 
signboard. 

" My mistress will settle all that to your mind, sir, no 
doubt," replied the quiet man ; and, &cing about to the 
chimney corner, he quietly settled himself again in his arm- 
chair, whence he commanded a view of the toast, which he 
drew a little further from the fire — not that he had any 
notion of its imbibing the empyreuma so dreaded by the 
bilious and the gastric, — ^but he had an instinctive per- 
ception that it would " eat better " if it was not too much 
fried. 

The driver, meanwhile, had tipped a knowing wink to 
the ostler, who communicated the same by a telegraphic sign 
— perhaps we ought to say by telegram — ^to the maid-of-«dl- 
work, not unperceived by Mrs. Greensides, who, in con- 
sequence of it, drew herself up, so as to look a little less 
broad in proportion to her height than she had done the 
minute before. Nevertheless, she answered with tolerable 
or tolerating civility, — 

" Why, sir, we have, I may say, pretty good accommoda- 
tion for gentlemen, but as for ladies, we seldom " 

^ Oh, do not make yourself uneasy about me," said the 
lady. ''Sedunon and a cottage are all I desire. I can 
repose as well under a thatched roof " 

"Oh dear, ma'am," interrupted Mrs. Greensides, with 
something of the importance of a proprietaire, " as for that, 
our roof has not been thatehed for many a long year. Mr. 
Greensides had it all tiled before ever he brought me to it ; 
and it was only this summer we were a-talking of having it 
slated ; but some people reckons slates make \^ ^o^W^r 
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'^ Then, at any rate, your costomers would be sure of a 
warm reception," said the geDtleman, ^ as I dare saj they 
always are, or that fine open countenance of yours is sadly 
thrown away upon you." And then, by some strange concate- 
nation of ideas, he began to sing, in no undertone of voice, — 

" Oh, rare Major O'Flaon, 
He had a hce as big as a big warming^paiL.'' 

" Dear Francis ! " whispered the young lady, in a tone of 
tender remonstrance that made him recollect himsei£ 

" True, true, my angel," said he ; " that is not to the point. 
To stay, or not to stay — ^that is the question." 

" Oh, stay !" exclaimed the lady. 

" ' Fly not yet ; 'tis jnst the hour,' - 
sang the gentleman, catching the cue. 

** It is so quiet — -so rural ! " continued the lady. " I am 
sure by daylight it is a love of a place ! I dare say we 
shall hear the nightingale." 

" ' It is the nightingale, and not the lark,' ** 
said the gentleman, giving the lady a rapturous embrace. 
Mrs. Greensides began to think him a little out of his wits. 

" !N'ay, sir," said she, " as to that, you'll hear nothing here 
but our old cock — ^that does, to be sure, crow betimes in the 
morning ; and our cuckoo-clock — and that does, indeed, go 
so natural-like, that when we first came it always waked my 
husband, every time it struck, with a start, like ; but we 
have got used to it long ago, and nothing wakes him now." 

The young man sang forth again, — 

'* * Cnckoo ! cnckoo ! Oh, word of fear ! 
Unpleasing to the married ear.' 

" Is it not so, my good man ? "—clapping the quiet man 
on the shoulder. 

" It is rather startling, sir," he replied, ** when one first 
hears it ; but it is like ever3rthing else — ^nothing when you 
are used to it." 

The youog man turned away, laughing, and beginning 
afresh, — 

" ' When daisies pied, and violets blue. 
And ladies' smocks all silver white." ' 

He capered round the lady with such an exuberance of 
gaiety that she was obliged to bring her head very near his 
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again, to whisper her remonstrances afresh. He then, to 
oblige her, as he said, put on a more serious air, and begged 
her to lay aside her " envious veil," relieving her from it 
with a grace that Miss Nancy thought finer than anything 
she had ever seen in her life. 

" Why, the dear me, miss !" exclaimed Mrs. Greensides, 
" surely its Miss Emily Plufty I" 

" No, madam," said the young man, in a tone of mock 
solemnity, " the peerless form that you now see before you 
was Miss Emily Eleonora Plufty ; she is now, mark, what 
* one day, one little day' may bring forth, Mrs. Erancis 
Shirley, to my infinite contentment." 

" La ! how funny 1" said Miss Nancy. 

" Dear Erancis ! " was softly murmured by the ci-devant 
Miss Emily Eleonora Plufty ; but her voice was lost in the 
louder tones of Mrs. Greensides' wonder. 

*' The deary me ! how very unaccountable ! Surely, sir, 
you cannot be that there other Mr. Shirley that came here 
to get up^ a benefit, and that has been for ever at Mr. 
Slender's ever since." 

" Certainly not, madam ; certainly, I am not that there 
other, but this here Mr. Shirley ; nor am I the other, or some 
other, or any other ; no other, indeed, than the real indi- 
vidual, Francis Shirley, that stands before you, at your 
service, and has the honour of presenting to you this lady 
as his lawfully-wedded and well-beloved consort and wife, 
Mrs. Erancis Shirley." 

" Oh, sir, I knowed Miss Emily before to-day," — and here 
Mrs. Greensides made one of her most civil curtsies, — " and 
she me, Pm sure. We have paid tithes and Easter dues 
many a year to her papa, she knows. I hope Dr. Plufty and 
your mamma is well, miss." 

"I hope they are," the bride replied, with an interesting sigh. 

" Ah, well, the deary me 1 What a day may do, as that 
gentleman says. But, however, what is done cannot be 
undone — that is certain ; and the more the pity, sometimes, 
as my poor grandmother used to say, every year her wedding- 
day came round. — You Betty, what are you gaping after ? 
Carry them two candles into the best parlour. — I ought to 
ask your pardon, miss, for keeping you standing here, but 
I am so flustered, somehow. — Mr. Greenavd^^^ixi^ ^<t"a.x^^wi^» 
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you see the kettle is boiling over — all on them bright 
irons, too." 

•* And over the toast, I declare !" ejaculated Mr. Greensides. 

" Pray, miss, walk this way ; but you had better not let 
the chaise go away ; for I am sure our ' Roebuck' will be very 
much beneath you, after your papa's fine house. Yon will 
find a deal properer accommodation at Cambridge for such 
as you." 

" The essence of disinterested modesty !" said the bride- 
groom. At that instant the chaise rattled off. " But the 
fates are against you, good Mrs. Greensides, and this young 
lady," chucking Miss Nancy under the chin, " by her roguish 
smiles, seems to say that you are doing yourself injustice in 
underrating the capabilities of the] * Roebuck ;' so, be so 
good as to let us have dinner, and we will straight sit down 
to it, with what appetite we tnay." 

" Dinner, sir !" exclaimed Mrs. Greensides ; "why, dear 
me ! it is almost bedtime." 

" So much the better ; call it supper then," said Mr. 
Shirley, with the same indomitable good humour. 

** I am really afraid we have not got anything in the house 
that Miss Emily can eat, sir," continued the landlady, who 
was beginning to calculate consequences ; " I know the doctor 
is so very particular." 

" Oh, but I am not 'pa !" said Mrs. Shirley ; "anything 
will do for me : a chicken, or a cutlet, or a little white 
fricassee, with some fruit, and cream, and brown bread, and 
nice butter, fresh from the churn. I am so fond of cottage 
fare !" 

" Good of the kind, quick as thought, and plenty of it ; 
that is what we want, and all we want," said the yotmg 
man, gathering up the folds of "woven air," to use Lady 
Morgan's expression, that had fallen round his admiring 
bride, and leading her into the " best parlour," the door of 
which was no sooner closed upon the loving couple than Mrs. 
Greensides began to give vent to her astonishment and 
dismay. 

" The deary me, Mr. Greensides ! who would have thought 
that I should ever, the longest day I have to live, have seen 
Mich a day as this at the ' Roebuck 1' " 

''The longer one lives, the more one always does see," 
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said Mr. Greensides, taking up the toast, and carefnlly 
puffing away the ashes that had, like envious wrinkles, 
obscured its before smiling surface. 

" Nay, my dear," said his troubled helpmate, " you may 
set that toast down again, and put the teapot on the hob. 
I have no time to think of tea now ; and if I had, I could 
not touch a mouthful of anything. Tlie deary me ! what a 
world we live in ! They may well say it turns upside down 
every day. You Betty, make up the fire, and get the spit 
ready ; but first run to John Ostler, and tell him to try and see 
if he can catch a duck asleep : if anything eats tender, new 
killed, it's a duck, if it be put down whilst its warm ; and yon, 
Nancy, put on your apron, and pull it. The deary me ! 
dinner at this time of night— six o'clock ! A cutlet, indeed ! 
where am I to get a cutlet, I wonder ? and then a fricassee 1 
What am I to fricassee f If I had had a rabbit I might, 
perhaps, have tossed that up with some white sauce and a 
spoonful of mushroom-ketchup ; but, however, I can make 
Miss Emily a pancake. It is a good thing we have got that 
cold round of beef in the house, with pickled onions and 
red cabbage — it will look very well. The deary me ! what 
will the doctor say ? He will take our house away from us ; 
mark me, if he does not." 

" Nay, my dear," said Mr. Greensides, roused into posi- 
tivity by the appalling form his wife's fears began to take, 
** as to that we have law on our sides. We are bound, by 
Act of Parliament, to furnish food and provender to the 
wayfaring man and his horse — and lodging too, for that 
matter." 

** No, Mr. Greensides, that, by my consent, we will not 
do. Serve them with a bit of dinner or supper, whichever 
they may please to call it, and welcome — for it shall never be 
said, please God, whilst I am mistress here, that anybody 
went away, to my knowledge, faint and fasting from the 
* Roebuck,' as long as there is bite or sup in the house ; but 
lodging I will not give to these young folks. You may 
depend upon it he has loped with Miss Emmyj and how can 
I know, after all, that they are actual man and wife ? And 
what would the doctor say, if I harboured them here pro- 
miscuously, and then found out that they wasn't 1 And 
where would our license be if our Iwmaft oxiRfe V»^ '"^^ 
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character ? all the Acts of Parliament in England could not 
bring it back again. The deary me ! what a world we live 
in, I do say. There's one Mr. Shirley for evermore at 
Mr. Slender's, courting, they reckon, Miss Margaret, that 
used to be so steady, and such a pattern ; and here's another 
Mr. Shirley comes with Miss Emily Plufty, all huddled up 
in white, like a ghost, and calls her his wife ; as if parsons' 
daughters could find nobody for husbands now-a-^ys but 
player-men." 

"Well," said Miss Nancy, mixing the mustard, while 
her mother was rubbing the spoons, " I*m sure if they are all 
like them Mr. Shirleys, they are quite good enough, and too 
good for Miss Pluftys, for they are nasty proud things — at 
least, I know Miss Plufty is, she tosses her head, whenever 
she meets a middling body, like us, as if they was not 
as good flesh and blood as herself ; and you see how nice 
and free this Mr. Shirley is, and so was the other — they 



are " 



" Hold your tongue, Nancy, and do not talk like a fool," 
interrupted her mother ; " we shall have you falling in love 
next, when feir-time comes round, with some rope-dancer 
or other like that foolish fellow in green satin breeches, and 
a red turband, that eat fire last year, and did a heap of awful 
out-o*-the-way things that I call downright wicked. I like 
good honest people, that get their bread in a Christian way, 
and spend what they have to spare in a good neighbourly 
fashion, here at the Eoebuck, or comfortable places where 
they have a little friendly talk. So, take the lanthorn, and 
go into wood-house and see if you can find half a dozen eggs ; 
and mind and don't frighten that there speckled hen that's 
a sitting, off her nest. — You see, my dear," addressing her 
husband ; " I could send in a dish of eggs and bacon, to 
make out with, but perhaps they might fancy it low ; what 
do you think 1 " 

" I think, my dear, that whatever you send in, you will 
see very little of it come out again." 

" Why, no, to be sure ; as for that, such as him has always 
good appetites. I am not so uneasy about my dinner as I am 
about the doctor." 

Lo ! as she spoke, another carriage drove up to the door, 
and out of it descended the Reverend Doctor Plufty himself 
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with a most ominous cast of countenance. Mrs. Greensides 
turned very pale ; Miss Nancy very red. Mr. Greensides 
left the toast to take care of itself, and came forward with, 
what he meant to be a bow, but it did not get beyond a 
sort of steady nod. The doctor returned it, by slightly 
touching his shovel-hat. The women curtsied their very best 

" I wish to know who you have got in your house just 
now, Mr. Greensides 1 " said the doctor, in a husky, and 
somewhat inarticulate voice. 

" We have not a many people, just now, your reverence ; 
it is our slack time." 

" But who have you, I ask 1 I suppose you have not an 
empty house." 

" We never ask the names of our comers, sir j it is no part 
of our business." 

" But it is part of mine, to know, sir," said the doctor, 
raising his voice to the magisterial pitch ; " and it is what I 
insist upon knowing." 

" Your reverence is free to ask them. There is a lady 
and gentleman in the parlour to the right there ; a person 
that travels with religious tracts in the back bedroom ; 
and a lame man, that walks about the country with brooms, 
asleep in the stable." 

And now Mr. Greensides, conceiving that he had fully 
acquitted himself of all that could be expected from him, 
walked back again to the fireplace, and fixed his eyes upon 
the toast. 

" I wish to see that lady and gentleman," said the doctor. 

Poor Mrs. Greensides looked in consternation at her 
daughter, and, for the first time in her life, was speechless. 

" Lack-a-daisy, mother ! " said Miss Nancy, whose indig- 
nation against the doctor, for coming to disturb the happi- 
ness of the new-married pair, was fast getting the ascend- 
ancy over her respect for his shovel-hat, "you need not 
look so frightened j how can you help it, it is no fault of 
yours 1 I don't mind a bit going in, if you like, and telling 
Miss Emily, that her papa ^" 

" What then ! " the rector exclaimed, *' the foolish girl is 
actually here, and that scoundrel with her. If you harbour 
such vagabonds, Mr. Greensides, you must look sharp after 
your license, next sessions, I can tell yoVL." 

2 A 



'^ I ttid \f3w h wwld be,' Mid Hn. GreeBadcB in a oy- 
1^ tone ; ^ I kziev it woukl coaie to tint.'' 

"^ Dc^ not be ft£nuL mr good woaan.'* saud Mr. Shirier, 
bcltiBg oou fi7>iB tbe pftziuor. where tiie tiembtiiis Emilj was 
tiring to ikide ii«^f b«kind tbe scanty window-curtain, — 

''*11wt I Bare c^'ea t&is oSd man's dugliter."' 

« Oil man ! * roared oat the doctor, - too paltir itinerant, 
I will conuait too, if in is oqIt for that." 

*^ •' Is most true/ " tiie bridegroom condnned ; ** * troe I 
hare marrietl ber.' * 

^ Yoa bare. Toa riDain, to m j eternal disgrace ; but it 
was under a £&lie character, and I wiH get roa indicted." 

^ ' Speak of me as I am ; ' " said his son-in-law calmlj ; 
" * nothing extenaate, nor aaght set down 

" Xo, dr ; I wUl neither speak of too, nor to too, till I 
get jon into a coort of jostice ; bat I insist npon seeing that 
deluded girl whom yoa hare basely inreigled from one of the 
best, the most respectable of homes ; I will learn, from her 
own lips, whether it is really her own free will and wish to 
£>llow yoar beggarly fortanea" 

" I will first ask her, sir, with yoar leave, if it be her own 
free will and wish to see you ; for without that should be the 
case, I am sure Doctor Plufty is too much of a gentleman 
to intrude upon any lady's privacy, even though that lady 
should happen to be his daughter." 

So saying he retreated back into the parlour, gaily hum- 
ming,^ 

" * Lipg that sweetly were foresworn. 
Eyes that do mislead the mom.' " 

The doctor was perfectly amazed at his coolness. 

"That fellow's impudence," said he, "exceeds anything I 
ever met with in the whole course of my existence ! But 
he will find himself mistaken, if he thinks to escape me so 
easily." And here the doctor made a horrible grimace. " I 
shall be getting the gout in my stomach, with all this, if I 
do not take care. Mrs. Greensides, give me a glass of hot 
brandy-and- water, and show me some decent place where I 
may sit down to drink it." 

. " To be sure, sir ; directly, sir ; dear me ! what can I be 
thinking of % Will your reverence walk into the other parlour, 
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sir 1 I wish it had been the best ; but one never knows 
what is a-going to happen in this world. Nancy, the fine 
sugar and a tumbler — the kettle does boil." 

The doctor looked and felt very apoplectic ; he wiped his 
forehead as he sat down in the other pa/rhur, and, putting 
his handkerchief over his head, said he would ring for his 
daughter when he was a little more composed ; whether ho 
meant morally or physically, we are not able to say. 

Meanwhile, there was much silent bustle on the other side 
of the door. Mrs. Greensides crept about, and gave her 
orders in a whisper ; the quiet man was quieter than ever, 
and Miss Nancy slipped off her shoes, whilst she conveyed a 
tray into the best parlour with all the cold edibles that the 
pantry afforded, and a decanter of sherry, for which Shirley — 
who, like Tom Jones, however much in love, could always 
discuss a shoulder of mutton — slipped a sovereign into Miss 
Nancy's hand, telling her, with a significant look, to be sure 
and take care that the front door was kept close shut, or 
else the lady would take cold. 

In half an hour the doctor had disposed of his brandy- 
and-water, and in some degree recovered his composure. 
He had now made up his mind to assume the dignified, the 
injured, the resigned, with a slight touch of the sentimental. 
He rang the bell. Miss Nancy answered it with a very 
heightened colour. 

" Tell the young lady in the other parlour that I wish to 
see her." 

Miss Nancy went away, and returned the next minute 
with a colour higher stilL " If you please, sir, the lady and 
gentleman are gone." 

" Gone ! where to ? which way ? Order my chaise round 
instantly." 

" If you please, sir, your chaise is gone, too.*' 

Here was a climax ! yet so it was ; the bride and bride- 
groom, after refreshing themselves with a hasty luncheon, 
for certainly it had none of the formalities of a dinner, had 
stepped out of the parlour window into the doctor's chaise, 
Shirley informing the driver that the doctor was suddenly 
taken dangerously ill, and that he was obliged to go, with 
all speed, for a physician for him. " You must drive as fast 
as you can, my lad," said he, " to Doctor T\^\.o^^, ^^^'^- 

3 A 2 
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market, first door to the right after you pass the ' Hoae and 
Crown.' Yonll see the red light over the door. Here is a 
crown-piece for you to begin with, and I will give you 
another if you get there in an hour." 

And, accordingly, in an hour Shirley found himself in the 
presence of Doctor Tiptoe ; having previously deposited Mrs. 
Shirley and her bandbox at the *' Rose and Crown," to be in 
readiness for the " chaise forward,** which he ordered at the 
door. After briefly stating that Doctor Plufty had been 
suddenly seized with an apoplectic attack, at the ^* Roebuck," 
at Creykedale, where he had gone on an errand of charity, 
Shirley begged that Doctor Tiptoe would set off to see him 
without loss of time. 

''Never do lose a moment, sir, in cases of apoplexy, 
paralysis, gout, cramp, or insanity," said the doctor, looking 
round the room for his hat. '' Much obliged to you, sir, for 
your recommendation." 

** Allow me, sir, to recommend your taking your lancets 
with you." 

" Never am without them, sir ; they are always at my 
bedside." 

" And your cupping instruments, may I suggest f 

" Certainly, sir ; in cases of emergency I can cup, and do ; 
though I look upon cupping, in general, as a distinct branch 
of practice. John, look out the cupping-glasses." 

"And a blister," Shirley longed to add; but afraid of 
carrying the joke too far, he refrained, and whilst John was 
packing up the cupping-glasses, and the doctor buttoning up 
his great-coat, he wished him good-night, and a safe drive. 

" Then am I not to have the pleasure of your company, 
sir 1" inquired the doctor. 

" Sir, I should have been most happy, did not business, of 
an indispensable nature, require my presence in an entirely 
opposite direction — business, indeed, so important, that 
nothing but my anxiety for Doctor Plufty could have 
induced me to delay it, even for an hour ; but now, that I 
know he will soon be under your kind and able direction, I 
shall make myself easy about him." 

" Sir, you flatter me highly ; depend upon it I will do my 
best for my patient." 

'* Above all thingSi advise him to keep himself composed 
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and cool," said Shirley, tapping his forehead two or three 
times, in a very meaning manner, with his forefinger. 

" I understand, sir," said the doctor, with an answering 
gesture, " the head, the head ! and Doctor Plufty is rathet 
a full subject ; lives generously, I believe, sir." 

And so the gentlemen parted with mutual expressions of 
civility ; the son of Esculapius got into the chaise which was 
waiting for him at the door, Shirley found another, for him- 
self and his fair companion at the *" Rose and Crown," and 
they finished their day's adventure by sitting down to 
supper at the " Angel," at Bury St. Edmund's, with excel- 
lent appetites, and without fear of interruption. 

Doctor Plufby's rage at finding himself thus tricked, by 
his new son-in-law escaping with his bride in his own chaise, 
may be imagined ; however, there was no help for it, but 
sending the ostler off at full speed to Cambridge for anothet 
chaise, which came up to the door at the very moment that 
his own came back again, the horses all in a foam, with 
Doctor Tiptoe in it, fumbling in his pockets to make sure 
that he had got his lancets. This point ascertained, h^ 
bustled into the best pa/rlour, of which the doctor had now 
taken possession, and found that persecuted divine in the act 
of recruiting his spirits, previous to setting off, with a second 
glass of brandy-and-water, for he made it a point of con- 
science never to take wine at second-rate houses. 

" Good evening. Doctor Plufty ! how do you find yourself 
this evening 1 " asked Doctor Tiptoe. 

" Why, not very well, doctor, thank you ; a little out of 
sorts. How are you?" 

" Quite well, thank God ! wish you were the same. 1 
was sorry to hear that you had had something a little 
unpleasant." 

** More than unpleasant, doctor ; I shall never get 
over it." 

" Oh yes, you will, my good sir ! never fear ; these ar6 
thing we must expect at our time of life." 

" Ah, doctor, this was most unexpected to me, I can 
assure you." 

'* Then you had no warning, no suspicion beforehand-^ 
everything as usual ?" 

" Not the slightest idea^ sir, of anytYaxi^ ol \Xi^ VxsAV 
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Here the doctor's conscience gave him a twitch, which he 
gulped down in his brandy-and-water, and went on, " You 
may depend upon it, if I had had I would have taken good 
care to prevent it." 

" Yery right 1 premonitory symptoms should never be nn- 
Attended to ; prevention is the best cure, and a good deal 
may be done by abstinence, and avoiding all excitement or 
stimuli ; but still, sir, nature will have its course ; and then 
Idl we can do is to palliate, and guard against a return." 

" Yes, that I shall take pretty good care they shall not 
do—that beggarly scoundrel shall never come within my 
doors." 

" What beggarly scoundrel do you mean 1 Whom are you 
talking of 1" 

*' Why, of my daughter to be sure, and the rascal she has 
run away with ! I made myself certain you knew all about 
it, by your beginning to talk of it as soon as you came in." 

" Why, surely, sir, you cannot mean that very gentlemanly 
and agreeable young man that came for me in such haste, 
and begged me so earnestly to lose no time in setting off to 
you, and to be sure and bring my lancets ] — and here they 
are!" 

" And what do you want them for, sir; is any one ill in the 
house?" 

" I thought I might want them for you, Doctor Plufty ; 
I understood from the gentleman, a Mr. Shirley, that you 
had had a sort of fit." 

Doctor Plufty was very near having a fit in good earnest 
at these words ; and Doctor Tiptoe, beginning to suspect a 
hoax, heartily wished he would have one of some sort or 
other, in order that he himself might make sure of his fee. 
He did, however, manage dexterously enough to feel the 
rector's pulse in the course of the explanation that followed, 
and to exhort the liberal use of diluents and cooling powders, 
with low diet for a few days ; for which unpalatable and un- 
wished-for piece of advice the unwilling patient found him- 
fcelf called upon to pay not only the accustomed fee, but also 
the hire of the chaise just come from Cambridge, in which 
the doctor of bodies returned to Newmarket, whilst the 
doctor of souls, re-entering his own moodily, set off again for 
Gorman ton. 
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It was not until the sound of the chaises gradually died 
away in the distance, that Mrs. Greensides had the courage 
to breathe at ease, and look round the bar, with the conso* 
latary thought that she was as yet mistress of all she sur- 
veyed. Miss Nancy gave way to a loud peal of laughter, 
which she had with the utmost difficulty restrained so long, at 
all that had passed ; whilst Betty, and John the ostler, stood 
open-mouthed to listen to her comments ; the religious-tract 
merchant crept half-way down stairs, to listen to the gossip, 
and the man with the brooms popped his head out of the 
stable with the same laudable intention of making out what 
the bustle had been about. Mr. Greensides meanwhile, 
with unaltered mien, handed his wife the kettle, took up the 
long-neglected toast, and observed, that as they had waited 
for it such a time, they could probably do very well with an 
additional round. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

It is the misfortune of very cunning people always to 
imagine that there can be nobody else in the world as cunning 
as themselves. Hence, like over-eager chess-players, they go 
on, absorbed in their own game, in schemes against their 
adversary, who sees through them all the time, meets one 
plot with another, and comes off conqueror at the moment 
least expected. 

Mrs. Plufty thought herself exceedingly clever in discover- 
ing, as she fancied, the actual name and condition of Emily's 
incognito admirer, and still more so in favouring his secret 
visits, by pretending utter ignorance of them herself, and 
taking good care that they should not be interfered with by 
any other person ; but she was little aware that all her 
manoeuvres were seen through by Emily, much more clearly 
than Emily's were seen through by her mamma. Nevertheless, 
Emily thought it better for the veil to remain over her 
mamma's eyes with respect to Lord Orville, as long as she 
could keep it there, though it had been removed from her own 
in a very early stage of her acquaintance witk ^VsoXk^ ^\s^ 
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the discovery that he and his lordship were two distinct and 
separate individuals. The fsct was, that the little dog. Nap, 
had had his share in leading her into the belief that Frank 
Shirley was Lord Orville ; and he had his share too in 
showing her that her belief was erroneoos. The imposing 
words " Orville, Trinity" upon his collar, had caught her eye 
as quickly, one day that he was frolicking round Shirley in 
the field, as they afterwards had her mamma's when he made 
acquaintance with her by pulling at her petticoat in the lane. 
Everybody knows the old adage — " Love me, love my dog !" 
Kow, Nap was a very lovable little dog on his own account) 
but certainly he was still more so, in Emily's estimation, for 
belonging to a lord, and that lord, as she flattered herself her 
profound admirer. Shirley was seldom without him in lus 
rambles, for Lady Orville, whose pet he was, liked him to 
take the air whenever he could, and he followed Shirley as 
naturally and as gaily as if he were indeed his master. 
Emily, as a matter of course, petted and fondled him when- 
ever she met him, which was indeed every time that she 
walked out alone, and happened to go towards the black- 
smith's cottage. One day she met her innamorcUo in great 
trouble, whistling, calling, looking about him in every 
direction. 

*' I have lost little Nap," said he to her, after he had duly 
expressed his sense of his good fortune in happening to have 
taken the same path with herself; ''and I shall be in such 
disgrace, if I go back to Cambridge without him ; I shall be 
afraid to show myself 1 " 

Miss Emily felt a very unpleasant sort of sensation at her 
heart, as he said this — ^it could only be a lady whom he was 
so afraid of offending, and who took such an interest in Nap, 
and of course most probably in his master ; for the adage of 
which she had herself felt the truth, naturally recurred to 
her mind. 

"Do not let me take you out of your way !" said she, in 
rather a tremulous tone, seeing that he was preparing, as 
usual, to turn back with her. " I am only going to speak to 
Betty about a little work I have got for her to do." 

" Then I shall see you there, for I want to speak to her 
likewise j and it was very odd that little rascally Nap, that 
now robs me of the happiness of accompanying you, was at 
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my heels just as I was going past the cottage, and five 
minutes after he was out of sight and hearing;" and then he 
gave another and another shrill whistle, that rang through 
the hedges, and over the fields, and called most vociferously, 
" Nap, Nap, Nap." But no Nap answered with his joyous 
bark and bounding step. 

" I hope you will find him, poor little fellow," said Emily, 
"particularly as the lady," trying to smile, "will be so 
unhappy if you do not." 

" Why, how do you know 1 " exclaimed Shirley, surprised 
out of his usual presence of mind by the random shot which 
had so clearly hit upon a fact. " I did not say ^" 

Emily hastily pursued her way, without staying to hear 
what he did, or did not say. When she got to the cottage, 
she was so pale and fluttered that Betty remarked it, and 
said, — 

** Lork, miss, you don't look well at all — ^you look as if 
something had frightened you. One of them cows that feeds 
about in our lane is a very nasty one : I hope she hasn't 
meddled with you, any wayf miss." 

" No," said Emily, " but the little dog that I have seen 
here so often is lost, and it has vexed me so ;" and the tears 
started into her eyes; what share Nap had in them it might 
have been difficult to say, but Betty gave him credit for the 
whole. 

"Well, to be sure, miss, what a heart you have ! I always 
say how good you are to me, and poor folks like me ; yes, 
miss, I know you have a very tender heart, I can see that, 
for all I'm no scholard;" and here Betty gave a knowing look, 
that made Miss Emily take out her handkerchief, to hide a 
sudden rush of blood into her face ; " so no wonder that you 
take on so, like, about the poor dumb beast." 

" She needn't cry about he," said Blacksmith Jem the less, 
who, having thrust his curly head in at the half-opened door, 
had watched with much interest the signs of grief in the 
countenance of Emily, whose occasional presents of ginger- 
bread and halfpence had inspired him with profound venera- 
tion for her. " He isn't lost." 

" How do you know, you young good-for-nought 1 " said 
Betty ; "you've been in mischief all this blessed morning, 
instead of getting off to schooL" , 
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** Because I know where he is," said the yonng Jem. 

" How can you know anything about him ? " 

" Because I catched hold of him when he was a-nmning 
past." 

<* You catched hold of him ! I would have catched hold 
of you, if I had seen you ; and what did you do with him I * 

" I didn't do nothing with him ; he did it himselE" 

" Did what 1 " exclaimed Emily, " surely he has not 
destroyed himself?" 

*' I don't know what that means," said the boy, staring at 
her. 

" It means killed himself," cried Betty : *' you wicked var- 
mint, have you killed him ? — he could not kill himself as a 
Christian can ; no dumb beast has sense for that." 

*' He hasn't killed himself, and nobody hasn't killed him — 
he is alive now." 

" Alive ! " said Emily, starting up ; " bring him here 
directly." 

** I can't get him out." 

" Why, where have you put him ? " 

" He put himself in." 

" In where 1 " 

"In our well." 

" O you wicked boy ! " exclaimed Miss Emily, running 
towards the yard where the well was ; " how could he get 
there if you did not put him in 1 I will never give you a 
Christmas-box again." 

" I only wanted to ride him up and down, and he would 
jump out of the bucket. I couldn't stop him." 

By this time Betty and Emily were both at the side of 
the well, and looking into it they saw, sure enough, the 
unfortunate Nap, at the bottom, in a worse plight even than 
any the great man after whom he was named had ever 
been in, whining piteously, with his head just above water, 
and clinging for his life against the brickwork." 

"I'll bring him up," said the young blacksmith, "if mother 
will lower me down in the bucket." 

*' O you very moral of your father, for ever in a mischief," 
exclaimed Betty, preparing the bucket for his descent. 

" Hold fast of rope, and stand steady, for if you topple 
over, we shall never be able to get you out again." 
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" I went dowh yesterday for father's hat," said the hero, 
nothing daunted, *' and he did not let me down so quietly as 
you do." 

In a minute the blacksmith junior was within clutchiug 
reach of Kap ; he seized him by the nape of his neck, in 
another minute he was safely landed with him on terra firmay 
and delivered him into the keeping of Emily, who rushing 
with him to the fireside, began shampooing him with the 
best towel Betty's household stores afforded. When he was 
thoroughly dry, she finished bim off with a sprinkling of ecm 
de Cologne, to prevent his taking cold, and was just in the 
act of that fragrant performance, when Shirley came back, 
somewhat mortified at his unsuccessful search. He was 
delighted to see ]Nap in such fair hands, and poured forth 
his thanks to Emily for her care of him. 

" I should have been so vexed," said he, " to have had to 
tell his master that I had lost him; it would have seemed so 
careless*" 

"But does he not belong to you, dear fellow 1" asked Emily, 
kissing Nap as she spoke, to make it appear that the " dear 
fellow" was for him, and not his master. 

" To me, no, certainly. I thought you knew he belonged 
to Lord Orville." 

" How could I know ?" said Emily, beginning to feel her- 
self rather mystified. 

** I thought you must have seen the name of Orville upon 
the collar," said Shirley, pointing it out to her somewhat 
bewildered eyes. 

" Yes, certainly I could not help seeing it, of course, but I 
thowi^ht — that is, I fancied that your name was Orville." 

*' My name Orville," exclaimed Shirley, laughing ; " no, I 
do not sport one so aristocratic. My name is Frank Shirley, 
at your service. I thought everybody had known me ; but, 

})erhap8 " seeing a shade of something like mortification 

at this annoimcement come over the countenance of his fair 
enslaver, " perhaps you thought I was Lord Orville." 

" I certainly did," replied Emily, in some confusion. 

" I am afraid you feel yourself disappointed," said Shirley, 
with a slight expression of sarcasm in his tone, which poor 
Emily felt she did not deserve, and she replied, somewhat 
indignantly, — 
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" Indeed I am not, Lord Orville is nothing to me.** 
"I wish I were Lord Orville, nevertheless, at this moment," 
said Shirley, "and it is the first time in my life I ever wished 
to be anything or anybody but what I am." And here he 
sighed, very sentimentally, and very sincerely; for the thought 
that Emily's rapid impression in his favour was owing more 
to the title and fortune with which her imagination had 
invested him, than to his own attractions, was so exceedingly 
the reverse of agreeable to him that he found he in fact 
annexed a much higher value to her good opinion than, till 
then, he had been aware of He was, however, immediately 
after restored to good-humour with himself, by the reply of 
Emily, breathed in an answering sigh, 

" I do not wish you to be anybody but what you are." 
" Do you not, my angel ! " he exclaimed, dropping on his 
knees before her, — 

** * Here then I take thee to my heart for ever. 
Thou dear companion of my future days 1 
Whatever providence allots for each, 
That be the future portion of us both.' " 

Emily wept with tenderness and admiration at this bnrst 
of eloquence, and then smiled through her tears as she assured 
him that she desired no better fortune than to share his fate, 
whatever it might be. 

" You need not cry about him any more ; mother says 
he*ll be no worse for it," interrupted the young blacksmith, 
who, thrusting his curly head half-way in at the door, had 
witnessed the tender scene, and thought it was all about 
Nap the Little. 

It was a sad bathos, but it brought the lovers to their 
senses, by exciting a fit of laughter ; and they set off through 
some of their favourite by-lanes towards the rectory, settling 
on their road the best method of arranging their future 
meetings, which were finally referred to the Hermitage, when 
the weather or prudential considerations might render it 
unadvisable for them to take place at the cottage. 

Shirley had nothing of disguise in his nature or his 
habits, save that outward assumption of it which belonged 
to his profession. His keeping back his name &om Emily 
during the first part of his acquaintance, arose merely from 
the simple fact, that he thought he had told it to her at tho 
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ipoment when he had broken off to apologize to Dawkins, 
for having " galled his kibe." He thought it likely enough . 
that a clergyman, who wore "a shovel-hat like Doctor 
Pluffcy's, would not approve of the attentions of a wandering 
star like himself, and therefore he did not feel either sur- 
prised or piqued at Emily appearing to wish to keep her 
acquaintance with him secret ; but, in point of actual 
circumstances, he knew himself so fully able to secure her 
all the comforts of independence the moment he might 
choose to communicate to his parents his intention to marry 
her, that he felt he was doing nothing dishonourable in 
endeavouring to gain her affections, without running the 
risk of repulse from her family, by asking their leave to 
follow his own inclinations. On this eventful morning, 
these inclinations were heightened and confirmed. He saw 
that Emily loved him, and for his own sake ; and this was 
all he cared about. His mind once made up, he soon in- 
formed both Lord Orville and Courtney of the change he 
contemplated making in his condition ; and they were both 
too sincerely interested in his welfare not to rejoice at the 
prospect of his domestication. 

" I like the girl for her own sake, as she likes me for 
mine ; and I like her for that too. When I was first ac- 
quainted with her, she did me the honour of imagining that 
I was no less a personage than your lordship ; and when she 
afterwards found out how thoroughly she was mistaken, she 
told me, with such earnestness, that she did not wish me to 
be anybody but myself, my * gracious self, ' the precious god 
of her idolatry, that I fully believed her, and felt a profound 
respect for her judgment, and gratitude for her affection, 
ever after. She is a little romantic, to be sure ; but so am 
I — at least, I was; but now I shall take a new cast of parts. 
I shall become a steady old fellow ; " 

** 'Sit like my grandsire, cut in alabaster ;' 

though never, I hope, 

" * Creep into the jaundioe by being peevish ; * 

and my father and mother will delight in a daughter-in-law, 
because they will be sure that she will keep me at home, 
and tread with me in the good old ways of my forQfa.tik^T«»'' 
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Such was Shirley's history of hia love affair. Lord Orville 
clapped him on the back. 

" Bravo ! my boy," said he ; " you are in for it. You 
will be one of us — there is nothing like it. And now, 
Shirley, remember you promised me, whenever you were in 
any serious scrape, to come to me. Now there cannot be 
anything more serious than matrimony happen to mortal 
man : so mind, if you want money, draw ujK)n me ; horses, 
ride mine ; a father for the bride, call upon me ; and^ 
by the bye, you must introduce me to the lady.** 

" Your lordship will be calling at the rectory." 

" Oh, no ; I will not wait for that. I don't want to make 
acquaintance with that grampus-faced doctor and his camey- 
ing wife — still, I suppose, I must call one day or other." 

And so the matter dropped ; but a day or two after, his 
lordship, being on horseback, met the happy pair arm-in-arm, 
or, rather, hand-in-hand, pacing up and down one of those 
shady lanes that seem as if they wound about, and waved 
their green branches across and over head, expressly to 
invite lovers into their seclusion. He gave Shirley a very 
knowing look, which Shirley very slily returned, then 
making him the salutations of the morning he dismounted, 
and begged the honour of being presented to the young 
lady, " to whose care, he believed, he was indebted for the 
recovery of his little dog, as Mr. Shirley had informed him." 
So Shirley said, " Permit me. Lord Orville, Miss Emily 
Eleanora Plufty," and his lordship, with his bridle over his 
arm, took a turn or two with the lady and gentleman, and 
then took his leave, with a hope that he might be equally 
fortunate another morning ; and Emily was quite charmed 
with his condescension, and it was understood, Irom that 
time, that his lordship was to be admitted into the confi- 
dence of the parties, and join them whenever he thought 
proper. • 

And so matters went on. Mrs. Plufty, every now and 
then, seeing Lord Orville's grey horse in the lane just under 
the wall of the Hermitage, and every now and then detect- 
ing a book with Lord Orville's name in it, borrowed by 
Shirley, to read some rapturous passage to Emily, and for- 
gotten in the " delightful misery " of parting. The good 
lady not only felt certain that Lord Orville was Emily's 
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lover, but succeeded in inspiring her husband with the same 
confidence. 

One morning Simpson came with a face full of importance 
to Mrs. Plufty, who was in her store-room, taking a rough 
estimate of her last year's pickles and preserves. 

''If you please, ma'am," said she, shutting the door and 
lowering her voice to a whisper, " I hope you won't be 
affronted at what I am a-going to say," 

" No, to be sure, Simpson," said Mrs. Plufty, bridling up, 
in the expectation of hearing the accustomed form of warn- 
ing — Please ma'am to provide yourself. " I never want 
anybody to stay with me that fancy they can better them- 
selves ; such places as mine are not likely to be at a loss for 
respectable servants to till them." 

" Oh dear, no, ma'am ! that everybody knows that knows 
anything; but it was not myself that I was thinking of. 
I'm sure I should be very sorry to think of leaving such a 
good mistress ; but it is Miss Emily I was a-going to take 
the liberty of telling you about." 

"Why, what of Miss Emily 1" said Mrs. Plufty, her face 
turning the colour of the currant-jelly she was just then 
refreshing with a fresh brandy-paper. " Is she not well 1" 

"O yes, ma'am, do not frighten yourself; she seems very 
well ; but I really do think, ma'am, you'll excuse me, I hope, 
for saying so, that she certainly has got something in her head." 

Mrs. Plufty did not seem so surprised at tbis communi- 
cation as many mammas would have been ; on the con- 
trary, she went on papering her preserves, and bending 
down to inspect their condition, even more closely than 
before, as she said very coolly, " What makes you think so, 
Simpson?" 

** Why ma'am, I hope you won't be offended at my taking 
notice of things, but, to be sure, servants can't always sit 
with their eyes shut, any more than with their hands before 
them, and I certainly did see that the last time Miss EmUy 
went to Cambridge, in the carriage, she brought a long 
piece of white satin ribbon back with her, and a long white 
muslin veil, at least I fancied it was a veil, but it might 
only be a curtain for the 'Ermitage, for I know she was saying 
it wanted a curtain, and a pair of white kid gloves she 
bought as well — shorts." 
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'^Well, SMmpeon, tliere is notlimg Toy wooderfbl in 
3Ii5B Emily living a £cw things when she goes to 
Cambridge:'' 

^ y o, ma*sm, I d<m*t saj there i& Fm sure I dooH 
wonder at anvbodj buying things, that has money to boj 
them with ; but ooac-hman says that yoong Lord OrriQe 
was a-going past as the carnage stood at the shop-door; and 
that be took off his hat to Miss Emily, and then pot his 
head right in at the window, and had a long talk with her ; 
to be sure it mi^^t he haoddent.'' 

** It might, Simpson. Accidents will happen.** 
Bat I don't think, ma'am, it can be haocident that 2 



Emily has pat ap some things in a band-box, this morning 
and a chaise is waiting under the garden wall, and so I 
thought, perhaps, you would like to take a look at it, perhaps 
just to see if you knew where it might have come from.** 

" Well, you did right enough, Simpson, to tell me. I will 
just give a look over the garden wall, as soon as I have tied 
these preserves down, but I dare say it is all right. MisB 
Emily has been talking of going a little way into the coontij 
some time — it would do her good, the doctor thought. So 
you need not say any more about it, Simpson, and I shall 
look over my silk dresses, that plum-colour would turn 
again very nicely for you." 

^ Thank you, ma'am. I thought you would like to know 
about ^liss Emily, but of course it's all right." 

Mrs. Plufty did not hurry herself over her preserves, and 
when at length she looked over the wall, no chaise was to 
be seen, which was no ways surprising, as Simpson had 
taken * good care to watch it out of sight and sound before 
she came with her information to her mistress. 

Mrs. Plufty finding that Emily was really gone, directed 
her steps to the Hermitage, in the idea that it might 
throw some light upon the circumstances connected with 
her departure. She was not mistaken. Emily, fully avrare 
that her mamma had for some time past taken secret cog- 
nizance of her proceedings there, made herself sure that it 
would be the first place in which she would be looked 
for. She therefore, according to established precedent, had 
left a few lines upon the little wooden table whereon 
Shirley had first rested his elbows^ to gaze upon her in 
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admiration, to beg her dear mamma and papa would not 
be uneasy at her absence, and that in a very few days she 
should write to them, with further accounts of an event 
which would, she doubted not, greatly increase the happi- 
ness of the whole family, as well as her own. 

This general statement, however, would not have been 
enough to set Mrs. Plufty's mind quite at ease, had not the 
hope to which it gave rise been strengthened, almost into 
certainty, by the fragment of a note which Shirley had 
accidentally dropped, and which was conveyed by a slight 
breeze to Mrs. Plufty's feet, along with a few dead leaves 
and the remains of a cigar. It had been torn across, for 
the purpose of infolding in its correspondent half the leaves 
of a rose, which Emily had plucked to pieces in a fit of 
sentimental abstraction while listening to the honeyed 
accents of her lover, and which he declared too precious 
to be thrown away, having graced her bosom only the 
minute before. 

The note, in its original state, had run thus : — 

" Deab SHiRLKT,~To-morrow morning we shall be on our way to 
the Hall. My heart throbs with anxiety and impatience to see my 
dear father, who, I fear, is very unwell. My sweet and lovely Julia 
will remain at Beech Cottage, until I find a fit opportunity to declare 
our marriage to the earl. If he forgives and blesses us, our felicity 
will be complete. Perhaps when I see you again, you may have 
engrafted yourself into the Plufty family, by taking the gentle Emily 
to your bosom ; there may she ' prosper, bud, and bloom.' 

*'And may the ancient groves of Malt^ratvers long witness your 
increasing happiness. 

** Ever faithfully yours, 

" Orvillb." 

The garbled portion of it which fell to Mrs. Plufty's 
share, called forth her ingenuity by arranging it, filling up 
the gaps with her own sagacious conjectures, as follows : — 

" To-morrow morning we shall be on our way to the Hall. My heart 
throbs with anxiety and impatience to see my dear and lovely (Emily), 
at £eech Cottage, until I declare my marriage to the earl — our felicity 
will be complete, engrafted into the Plufty family by taking thegentl 
Emily to (my) bosom. 

*'May the ancient groves of Maltravers long witness — (the) in- 
creasing happiness (of ) 

" Sir, faithfully yours, 

2 B 
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TLis vas quite enough for Mn. Pluftr. She walked into 
the hoase wiih her daughter's note, mnd the fragment of Lord 
OrriDeX preGous to her eyes as the remnant of the SihyFs 
leares in those of antiqaitr, and showed them hoth tzimiipk- 
anvly to the doctor. 

** It does indeed look like it. mv dear* sud the doctor, 
settling his spectades on the upper part of his fM^ehead, and 
eleirating his eyehrows, as he looked into his wi&'s fiiee ; 
** and if ao, I most sajr it may he a great thing for na, and 
oomes most opportonelj. Yoa see he eTidentlr has no 
thought of catting ns, — talks of h^g engrafted into the 
Flnftj fiimilj ; and, most assaredlT, with the MaltraTers' 
interest, the Ploftr fiunilj may come to be something that a 
■on-in-law, even a titled one, need not be ashamed oE** 

'^ To be sore not, doctor ; and perhaps now Mr. Coortnej 
may think more of Augosta — ^who knows f * 

^ Why, my dear, Mr. Courtney, I am afraid, we must gire 
np. I heard yesterday, only I did not like to mention it to 
you, that he is actually going to marry Mr. Slender's eldest 
daughter." 

^' So, sorely ! What an artful girl she must be ! And 
how cunning that Mr. Slender, with all his pretended flim- 
plicity and religion ! Bat I cannot believe it, Doctor Plufty, 
and never wilL I do not think Mr. Courtney ever spoke t 
word to either Mr. Slender, or his daughters, in his life." 

^ I rather believe he knows more of them than yoa fancy. 
At any rate, I think I shall offer to let Mr. Slender continue 
the curacy, if he likes. It is as well to make Mends with all 
parties, and I should not like Mr. Courtney to fancy I had 
been hard upon him." 

Kothing but the thought of her titled son-in-law could 
have consoled Mrs. Plufly for the discovery that Clement 
Courtney was likely to slip through her fingers ; but too 
much flattered and elated, at that moment, to allow any- 
thing to cloud the splendid visions that were beginning to 
throng her fancy, she went to communicate the intelligence 
respecting Emily to Miss Plufty, who received it with an air 
of the deepest mortification, and to consult with her upon 
the best footing upon which to place Emily *s disappearance 
to the household. 

The doctor, meanwhile, rode over to Cambridge, in the 
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hope of softening the heart of his wine-merchant, who had 
written him a very peremptory letter the day before, de- 
manding the payment of his long outstanding account, in 
terms quite the opposite of the obsequiousness of his personal 
deportment. 

Doctor Plufby, aware of the number of similar claims upon 
him, trembled at the thought of the train that might be fired 
by the explosion of a single spark ; doubly, trebly unfortu- 
nate would it be if any of his creditors should proceed to 
extremities with him, just when the apparent success of Mrs. 
Plufty's manoeuvres respecting Lord Orville promised to 
secure him all the effective assistance he stood so much in 
need of. He ventured to give the, wine-merchant some mys- 
terious hints relative to the approaching marriage of his 
daughter — ^he felt some qualms as to speaking of it as a 
thing certain — ^with a young nobleman of immense property, 
from whom he was sure of receiving whatever temporary aid 
he might require. 

" The fact is," continued the doctor, " I should not want 
any assistance at all, but my son has been, I am sorry to say, 
a little thoughtless. Young men will be, you know, particu- 
larly when they are among high connections ; and his being 
so intimate with Lord Orville ^" 

Here the doctor checked himself, the name uppermost in 
his mind had rolled off his tongue unawares, but the wine- 
merchant caught it up in an instant. 

" May I take the liberty to ask, sir," he said, " if it be 
Lord Orville that you have in your eye as likely to stand 
your friend 1 " 

" Why, to tell you the truth, though of course you will 
not let it go any further just at present, it is Lord Orville 
that I hope to have the honour of " 

" I think, sir, there must be some mistake," interrupted 
the wine-merchant; "I know something of his lordship, and 
I am not aware that just now there is any reason why I may 
not say that I believe his lordship has been married some 
time, though it was not generally known." . 

" Impossible, sir ! " exclaimed the doctor, turning very 
yellow. 

The wine-merchant handed him the Norfolk Chronicle^ 
placing his finger on a paragraph in large leiUi^T^ \ — 

2 B 2 
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" Yesterday morning, in the seventy-fifth year of bis age, at Mat 
travers Hall, the Eight Honourable the Earl of Maltrayers. His lord* 
ship is succeeded in his titles and estates by his only son and heir, 
Henry, Baron Orville, bom May 10th, 18 — , and married October 5th, 
18 — , to Julia, only daughter of the late Greoige Courtney, Esq., of 
Courtney Park, in the county of Norfolk. 

'* On account of the youth of the parties when the marriage was con- 
tracted, it was judged advisable not to publish it to the world ; but we 
understand that the noble earl had the pleasure of seeing his danghter- 
in-law before his decease, and of bequeathing his blessing to his in&at 
grandson." 

A cold perspiration broke oat upon the forehead of the 
doctor. He staggered to a chair. The wine-merchant was 
alarmed. Fortunately he had plenty of '' samples ** at hand, 
and speedily found some that were efficacious. The doctor 
reyived, and went to the door for air. At that instant a 
chaise drove by ; he caught a glimpse of a lady within. Sho 
had a veil over her &ce, but it blew back, and ahowed him 
the features of Emily. She was seated be^de a young man, 
who seemed all life and animation. The wine-merchant 
touched his hat as they passed, but the young couple onlj 
saw each other. 

*' Do you know that gentleman 1 " asked the doctor, in 
a faltering voice, keeping quite silent about his daughter. 

" Why, sir, I certainly do know him — he is not quite a 
gentleman, that is, he is professional — Mr. Shirley, the player." 

The doctor lifted up his eyes with such an appealing look 
to Heaven for patience, that the wine-merchant, taking it for 
a censure upon himself for having such profuie acquaintance, 
hastened to put the professional gentleman in as fair a point 
of view as he could. 

" Though, to be sure^ sir, he is quite a gentleman, as for 
that — in his behaviour, and in ordering, too, and in paying 
for what he gets. He has had the best articles in my 
stock, and I have never had to wait for my money.** 

This remark did not give the doctor more courage. 

" Well, Mr. Blincsop," said he, in a feeble voice that bore 
out his assertion, '^ I am not well to-day — ^you see I am not ; 
but I will call again in a day or twa" 

" It must be to-morrow, sir, if you please, and not later." 

" Well, to-morrow, we will say, then," said the doctor, aSi 
with a heavy heart, and steps still heavier, he turned from 
the wine-merchant's, and went to the Wheat Sheal^ the sign 
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of which he had recognized on the door of the chaise con- 
taining Emily and Shirley. 

The doctor found on arriving at the inn, — ^for it was one 
of the few places of public entertainment that did not aspire 
to be called an hotel, — that a chaise had gone out, a quarter 
of an hour before, with a lady and gentleman ; and the ostler 
said he rather thought they had gone Creykedale way. 
The doctor instantly ordered a chaise for the same place. 
It was, to be sure, long past canonical hours, but it was still 
possible that he might recover his daughter, and rescue him- 
self from the disgrace of having a strolling player for a son- 
in-law. To describe Mrs. Plufty's fretting and vexation 
when dinner was ready and the doctor absent, her devices 
to keep everything hot and her fear lest everything should 
be spoiled, her increasing anxiety as the evening advanced 
and still he came not, and her dismay when he at length 
made his appearance with intelligence that shook all her 
castles in the air into annihilation, would only be to take a 
pleasure in dissecting the miseries of human life ; and though 
the greater part of them may be caused, as in the present 
instance, by the follies and dishonesties of the parties com- 
plaining of their grievances, yet as we have no satisfaction 
in dwelling longer than necessary on the wrong side of 
human nature, we shall change the scene for one more 
congenial to our contemplations. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE citrate's JOURNAL. 

It is impossible for me to describe the happiness that is 
shed over our humble home by the now daily presence of 
the estimable young man whom I am so soon to call my son-< 
in-law. I have, at times, regretted that I had not a son to 
succeed me in my ministry; but, verily, I cannot think my 
heart could ever have yearned over one of my own more 
than it does over him, who seems mercifully sent to me, in 
the goodness of the Divine Providence, to be the comfort 
and support of my old age. 

He has always some excuse or other for loading us witk 
kindnesses. He has carpeted our room^ ^tq^^ \)C^:»kvs^ 
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accordiDg to his account, his upholsterer having made a 
mistake in his directions, had ordered more for him than he 
wanted. He has sent me a most comfortable librarj-chair, 
with a little frame for a book and candle, ingenious] j^ tumii^ 
on a swivel, because I happened to describe that which had 
struck my fancy so much at Mr. Wilson's ; and he tells me 
that he has got duplicate copies of some authors I have Ici^ 
wished to ]x>ssess, and that he . will let me have them. He 
has likewise entreated my acceptance of a gold watch, whidi 
was his own father's, and which I therefore consider as the 
strongest proof of his regard that he could give meu It i% 
moreover, to me a most useful present, having been forced to 
part with my own years ago, but 1 must be careful how I 
take it out before people, it is so handsome that it would 
look like ostentation. Then, as to my girls, he would nevor 
come to them empty-handed, if I would let him have his 
own way : but he sees I always look grave, if he throws his 
money about him too fast ; it may only be the thoughtless- 
ness of youth, but I think, if he has a fault, it is a tendency 
to extravagance — it is the only one I have ever seen in him, 
but it may, nevertheless, expose him to future inconvenience. 
Still he does everything so cheerily and so kindly that I do 
not like to damp him. He makes Lucy as many presents 
as he does her sister : he calls her the little housekeeper, 
and has delighted her exceedingly with a pretty tea-service 
of Worcester china, also flower-jars of the same, and, more- 
over, a worked footstool, for a throne for her cat, he tells 
her. I was seriously pained, however, yesterday, when I 
saw him take out of his pocket two little red morocco cases, — 
one for Margaret, and the other for Lncy, — and found that 
they each contained a set of pearl ornaments. 1 thought 
myself called upon to put a stop to such profuseness at once, 
and I told him that though things of that kind, if he could 
really afford to buy them, might not be misplaced occa- 
sionally, upon Margaret, as his wife, after she was married, 
yet that for Lucy they must ever be worse than useless^ 
improper, and unbecoming ; and that I must entreat him 
never to ofl'er her any gifts but such as were fitting the 
station in which he had found her, and in which it was, in 
all probability, her lot to remain. He seemed a little hurt 
At the earnestness with, which I spoke. ^ 
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" My dear sir," he said, " I should be very sorry to wound 
your delicacy in any way — on the contrary, it is from respect 
to it that I have forborne to indulge my own feelings, and 
have limited my tokens of affection to the merest trifles. 
These pearls, for instance, they are pretty, because they are 
strung with so muchsimplicity of taste — at least, they appeared 
so to me — but they are very light, and not at all expensive 
of their sort." 

Margaret could not bear to see a shadow of vexation on. 
his brow. 

" They are, indeed, very elegant," said she ; " so delicate, 
such a pretty pattern. Pray, my dear father, let us accept 
them, this once, for Clement's sake, and he shall promise 
you, in return, never to bring us any more presents, on any 
pretence whatsoever." 

" Nay," said Clement, " I cannot promise that, not yet, at 
any rate, for I have ventured — Mr. Slender must not be 
angry with me for it — ^to order a trottsseau for my Margaret, 
but I have given directions for it to be very simple." 

" Like these pearls, I suppose," said I, trying to look very 
grave, though, in fact, I did not know what he meant by a 
trousseau, no more did my girls, as I saw clearly enough by 
their looks. I fancied, however, it might be some sort of 
little carriage, so I went on : " Margaret has always been 
accustomed to make good use of her feet, but I dare say she 
will think any sort of vehicle, you may like to provide for 
her very agreeable, if there is a place in it for yourself at 
her side." 

He laughed as heartily, when I said this, as he used to do 
sometimes in the beginning of our ax;quaintance, when we 
fell into Equivoques with him about the players. He did 
not, however, enter into any further explanation as to what 
he really meant, though it struck me afterwards that this 
mysterious word trousseau had something to do witli articles 
of dress ; for, taking my hand, he said, " "Well then, my 
dear sir, it is understood between us that I have your per- 
mission to furnish the trousseau, and that my dear Margaret 
will make me happy by accepting it ; in which case, the 
things that may be requisite for Monday " — and here my 
sweet girl's cheeks were mantled with a rioh vermilion, 
and she cast her eyes to the ground-^" -vnW. \>^ V^x^ ^xl 
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Saturday. And, meanwhile, may I be permitted to tiy 
these poor nnlacky pearls on the fidr arms and necks that 
will so well become them?" He then opened the little 
cases again, and decked Margaret's golden tresses, and 
lincy's darker locks, each with a delicate qnivering spray; 
and then Margturet took out the necklaces, and braoeleta, 
and ear-rings, and brooches herself and £Eustened them first 
on Lucy, and then on herself ; and then they both tamed 
to Clement, with a smile and a blush, that made them look 
prettier than all their ornaments could do, and thanked him 
lor them ; and then he repaid himself with a kiss on the 
smooth cheek of each, and then they kissed me, too ; and it 
would have been difficult to say which of all the little party 
was the happiest. 

" There," said Lucy, after fondly admiring her sister, and 
giving herself one approving look in the glass, " I shall take 
mine off now. I have been a fine lady fiill five minutes- 
bedecked in pearls — who would ever have thought it ! 
What a shame to have laid out so much money upon me T 

^ That is a forbidden subject, mischief-maker ! ** said 
Clement. '' Now you will see that I shall bring you some- 
thing else to-morrow to punish you." 



I have had a very agreeable surprise to-day. Clement, 
who acts with as much generosity to my dear Margaret as 
if she were to bring him a fortune equal to his deserts, told 
me last week that he should wish to secure a provision to 
her, in case of her surviving him ; and that the rough draft 
of the settlement would, with my leave, for he is always as 
polite as he is kind, be sent to him here, for his perusaL 
This afternoon it arrived, and to my very great pleasure the 
bearer of it was no other than the worthy Mr. Catchpole. 
I was exceedingly glad to see him ; for I shall never forget 
his kindness to me in my time of trouble, and I am afraid, in 
my haste to welcome him, I rather gave his arm a jerk, for I 
had forgotten his hook, and I saw him raise his left hand 
for a moment to his shoulder. He smiled, however, veiy 
cordially, and said, as he pulled a thick parchment out of his 
breast-pocket (lawyers use so many words), ^* I am happy to 
aeeyoa again, sir. I oome firom Mx. Wilson, the solicitor, at 
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Korwich, with the rough draft of a deed of settlement, for 
Mr. Courtney's perusal." 

" And I, sir," said I to him, " am also happy to see you 
again ; and happier still that we meet on husiness of so 
much pleasanter nature than that which first introduced us 
to each other." 

" I assure you, sir," said the good man, " that my pleasure 
now is exactly in proportion to the pain I felt when I saw 
you and your amiable daughters in such trouble ; and I 
doubt not that you will be equally glad to hear that the 
griefs and vexations I was then labouring under myself, 
have also passed away, and you now see me most contented 
and gratefuL" 

He did indeed look ten years younger than the only time 
before that I had ever seen him, and was, moreover, most 
respectably dressed. I congratulated him upon the evident 
improvement in his condition, and he proceeded to say that 
he had to thank me in great part for it, as owing to the 
mention Mr. Courtney had made of him to Mr. Wilson, 
who was his solicitor, that gentleman sent for him, and after 
a circumstantial conversation with him, told him that he 
had just had the misfortune to be robbed to a considerable 
amount by his collecting-clerk, who had absconded with the 
money ; that it was of the utmost importance to find a con- 
fidential person in place of the defaulter, and that from 
what he had heard of Mr. Catchpole through Mr. Courtney, 
and judged of himself in the discourse he had had with him, 
he felt inclined to offer him the situation, with a salary of a 
hundred guineas a year. The poor man was too happy in 
the thought of relinquishing a way of life so repugnant to 
his feelings as that which he was then following, to hesitate; 
he gratefully accepted the offer, and the next day found 
himself installed in his post. He now resolved to seek out 
his long-loved Elizabeth, for he heard that her husband had 
departed this life some months before, and he had now the 
satisfaction of thinking that at any rate he should have the 
means of adding something to the comforts which her 
peculiar situation might require. This account of their 
first interview I thought very affecting, though given with 
his usual quiet simplicity. 

'* I found her," said he, ** less altered in ai^i^^^t^SkSfe ^Qt^sx\.A. 
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had feared ; there was the same gentle, afiecticHiate wMninfir 
that £he had when a gir] ; and her attendant told me that 
siijce the death of her husband a faYonrable change had 
taken place in her firame of miDd. She had gradosllj loit 
the sort of terror with which she nsed to look aroand her, 
and had seemed to feel herself more at libertjy thoogh she 
had not manifested anj desire to change her abode. She 
knew me the moment I went in, though it was JMimay a jetr 
since we had last seen each other, and then bot for a 
moment. She came up to me. and looking Teiy wistfu Dy 
in mv face^ pat her hand into mine, and burst into tears. I 
wept too. ' Ah !' said she, 'you lore me still ;' her Tince 
sounded so soft, so sweet in my ears, poor things ! < bat^* 
and she looked uneasily round the room, 'will be not be 
angry if he sees you here ?' 

*' The attendant, who seemed a mild and decent person, 
touched the sleeve of her black dreas. ' Do not you remon- 
ber/ said she, ' that you had to go into mourning a little 
while ago?' 'Yes,' she said, with a bewildered air; 'did 
not 8omelx>dy tell me my husband was dead ?' And she 
looked at me so inquiringly, poor thing. The attendant 
made me a sign that she had better not be agitated, and, 
with a heavy heart, I took her hand to bid her faiewelL 
'Will you Dot come again to see mef said she, 'you used 
to like to be with me. Perhaps my husband will not object 
to my seeing you sometimes, now that he is dead.' Then 
she put her hand to her forehead, and said, ' I am afraid I 
talk confusedly ; yet, somehow, it does me good to talk to 
you.' I promised I would go again the next day, and I 
did ; and the next, and every day since : and, at last, I 
have the happiness to see her faculties recover themselves, her 
memory returned, and her health altogether re-established. 
I contrived to interest her in little occupations, which I told 
her would be useful to me. I bought some printed calico, 
for window curtains and a 8o£EMX)ver : she was delighted to 
make them, for she was always industrious and neat in every- 
thing she did ; and as the images of her early days began to 
revisit her mind, the more painful recollections of her later 
ones gradually faded from it. The head of the establish- 
ment, whom I should pronounce a very honest and humane 
man, told me that her malady had always been mild in its 
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character, and the cause being, he considered, removed, he 
had not, himself, the slightest apprehension of her ever 
having any return of it. And as for that, I asked myself, 
where, if she had, could she be so well as under my own 
immediate care 1 Her husband left her an annuity of fifty 
pounds a year, which, with my salary, will be amply enough 
for all that we require ; so we have agreed to join our hands 
and fortunes as soon as her year of widowhood shall be 
expired. Our youth has been blighted, but our hearts have 
never been separated ; and I am thankful that our remaining 
days will be spent together. I dare say," he continued, with 
his grave smile, " I should not have been so happy if I had 
come to be Lord Chancellor." 

And so he concluded his little history ; and then he con- 
gratulated me upon the approaching marriage of my daughter, 
and with such an excellent young man too. I thought it 
a pleasing coincidence that he should have been made the 
bearer of the deed. I insisted upon his stajdng dinner ; it 
was nicely served. Rose waited upon us with the baby in 
her arms, and when the table was cleared, Margaret took 
him upon her lap, and Mr. Catchpole patted his dimpled 
cheeks, and took his little hand into his own, and seemed to 
compare them together, with a sort of affectionate sadness, 
as if he was calculating what might happen in the interval 
before one should be as large as the other. I hope, poor 
man, the remainder of his own days will be spent in peace 
and love. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

MY AUKT AND COUSINS. 

Deeply and truly as Clement Courtney was in love with 
Margaret Slender, almost from the first moment of his 
beholding her, he had not followed up his acquaintance with 
her without questioning hijuself, in the very earliest stages 
of it, as to its probable results. Too virtuous to indulge a 
thought of taking any dishonourable advantage of the affec- 
tion which it was his happiness to hope he might be able to 
inspire in her gentle and innocent heart, too ^\^«!cQ)\>s^\^^ 
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tender, to think of amusing bimsdf vith i^ fiir ilie 
moment, at the risk to her of 
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and whieh he had foitnd her in foil posaeaaoii o^ amid all 
her privationif, he had speedily settled it with lumaei^ that 
if he continaed to Tisit her, it most he as an avowed aoitor 
lor her hand* Nevertheless, his resolTe thoogii pvompl^ 
was not rash ; and had Margaret known the chain <tf 
reasoning by which he arrived at it, her admimtioa of Idi 
generosity, and her confidence in his principlea^ would hate 
been increased tenfold. 

The inheritor of a name and property beqneatlied finmi 
£eUher to son for ages without blot or borthen, he consid e r e d it 
his bounden duty to transmit them equally nnsaUied, eqaal^ 
nnincnmbered, to his posterity. He held marriage to be aa 
indiiipensable dnty in all conditions of men ; and more par- 
ticalarly in the aristocracy, esteeming it as be did the 
ornament and safeguard of the country, which be loved to 
believe the most powerful, the wisest, and the best among 
nations; to marriage then, well-assorted, equal in condition, 
and entered upon with feelings as holy as the sacred tie tint 
makes it binding, he had looked, ever since the death of 
his parents, as the event that was to restore to him the 
social comforts of his home, and to fix his position and 
pursuits in society. Respecting the first and last of the 
prof)Ositions he had laid down to himself he was perfectly 
well satisfied with his contemplated union ; but the inter- 
vening one might admit of argument : still these arguments 
would be solely of a worldly nature, and he was not 
dependent upon the world, and though he respected to a 
certain degree its received opinions, he was not to be 
tramelled by its prejudices. The only persons whose 
approbation be felt himself bound to consult, were his sister 
and his aunt Lady Maitland. 

We have already seen how readily Julia entered into his 
views, and seconded them with all her heart ; but Lady 
Maitland was a woman of the world, and, as such, saw all 
objects submitted to her mental vision in a worldly point of 
view. She was his mother's sister, and greatly resembled 
her in features ; she might have equally resembled her in 
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disposition and habits, had not their fortunes cast them into 
exactly opposite circumstances. Mr. Courtney was a 
country gentleman of the old school ; passing most of his 
time upon his own estates, and contented with the sphere of 
duty they opened to him. Lord Maitland was a leader 
alike in politics and fashion, and a gay, dashing, thoughtless 
man into the bargain. Hence, Lady Maitland became 
under his guidance, a star of the first magnitude in the Jiaut 
mondef whilst Mrs. Courtney remained the gentle, excellent 
domestic character for which nature had intended her. 

Lord Maitland's extravagance knew no bounds ; his wife, 
finding her influence utterly powerless in stemming it, 
abandoned herself along with him to the stream, thinking 
she had, at any rate, a right to her share of the flowers that 
might float upon its surface. Her husband was, however, 
taken from her in the prime of life, and the full career of 
dissipation, and she was left with a jointure very inadequate 
to the style in which she had lived ever since her marriage, 
and with two daughters, who had only the reversion of that 
jointure to look to, the estates having fallen to a distant 
relation, in defiiult of a male heir. 

Lady Maitland regretted her lord very sincerely, for they 
had been what is usually termed a happy couple ; neither of 
them interfering with, or intrenching upon, the privileges of 
the other ; and she felt acutely, becoming the comparative 
blank in society which is the general fate of dowagers of 
rank superior to their income. She was not a woman, 
however, to sink under sorrow of any kind, and having 
steadily envisaged her position, or, in plain English, looked 
it in the face, she immediately set about accommodating 
herself to it accordingly. Her first step was to find out 
that change of air was requisite for her health ; her next, 
to take her departure, with her daughters, for the Continent, 
where, with occasional returns to England, they resided ten 
years, making the regular routine of Paris, the German 
Baths, Florence, Borne, and Naples, at the stated periods 
when the thermometer of fashion indicated the season of 
emigration from one centre of attraction to another. 

The Honourable Misses Maitland were extremely 
handsome and extremely accomplished. They both spoke 
French, German^ and Italian: both played and ^(vxv^ ^ 
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-well, as to be in constant reqidstion mt the woma 
n^ugieaUs in their circle : both drew as well as oould be 
desired, and painted rather better than necessary ; bot]i 
danced in the most ele^nmt and ladr-like stTle, and tlie 
manners of both were the pink of perfection ; yet^ to tlie 
disgrace of the taste and discernment of the bachelors asd 
widowers by whom they were sorroonded, thej both sav 
themselves rapidlj approaching that period when ladiea in 
single blessedness 

" Paase in mspenae upon the point of prime.* 

To be sore thev had both acknowleds^ to each other in 
confidence, that thej woold never accept any untitled suitor, 
and both had made a mental reserration in £[ivoar €3i their 
cousin Clement Conrtney. They had all been yexy mndi 
together whilst little more than children, and some of 
Clement's gayest days were associated with his meetings 
with his cousins afterwards, whilst he was abroad. He had 
a real regard for them, and not only a great affection for 
his atmt, but also a deference for her opinions, which made 
the manner in which he should break his intention to her of 
giving her a new niece, a matter of earnest and almost 
anxious consideration. 

The first thing was to present himself in propridpermmA; 
accordiugly one fine morning, just as all the three ladies, 
who, by way of changing the field, were spending the spring 
campaign in London, were preparing for their drive in the 
park, the door was thrown open, and Mr. Courtney im- 
mediately followed the announcement of his name. It is 
needless to say how joyfully he was received : when did a 
young man with ten thousand a year ever fail of being 
welcomed firom the very bottom of the human heart ! Ijady 
Maitland, moreover, did actually love her nephew very 
much ; and would have been delighted to have him call her 
mother instead of aunt. All thoughts of the drive were 
immediately renounced, the carriage was dismissed, luncheon 
ordered in its place, and round the magic circle of a weU- 
covered table gaiety and good humour prevailed. 

" lam so glad to see you among us again^my dear Clement,*' 
said his aunt ; " I could not imagine what had become of 
you ; I suppose you are now for the season come to town." 
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" No, I am not thinking of it at present ; I am going in 
a few days to Courtney Lodge." 

" But you will be very dull there, at this time of the year, 
all alone." 

Clement's heart gave sundry lively knocks against his 
bosom. ** For that reason," said he, with as much com- 
posure as he could command, " I do not intend to be alone." 

His cousins opened their eyes somewhat wider at this de- 
claration, whilst Lady Maitland drew the lids of hers nearer 
to each other, and looked at him earnestly, as from a masked 
battery. " What," said she, " are we to understand, then, that 
you are going to be married 1 " 

Clement felt mightily relieved by this plain question, and 
returned to it the plain answer, " I am." And then, from 
some intuitive feeling, he played with his wine-glass, and 
looked anywhere rather than in the faces of his cousins, in 
one of which, had he done so, he would have seen a slight 
accession of colour, and in the other, a slight abstraction 
of it. There was a moment's silence, but X^ady Maitland 
hastened to break it. 

" And may I ask the name of the lady whom you propose 
to present to me as my niece 1 " 

" Her name is Slender," said Courtney, " Margaret 
Slender ;" and his voice melted in spite of himself as he 
pronounced it. 

" The Slenders of "Warwickshire 1 " asked Lady Maitland. 

" No ! the Slenders of Creykedale," he replied, with a 
smile which he could not suppress. 

" Creykedale ! Creykedale 1 " repeated his aunt, " I do 
not know where that is." 

" The name of her father's place, I suppose," said the 
elder Miss Maitland, in a tone of more aigrev/r than she was 
conscious of. 

" It is the name of the place where her father does duty," 
said Clement, with most praiseworthy calmness. 

" Duty ! " exclaimed Lady Maitland, so utterly taken by 
surprise at the word that her half-closed eyes opened to their 
utmost limits ; " what ! is he a clergyman ? " 

"He is," said Clement, "and an honour to his sacred 
calling." 

" I presume," said Lady Maitland, somewlvaii ^C3rasycX'^^\s^ 
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the word honour, to which she annexed onlj one ide% ''he 
is high in the chorch." 

"^ He is not Terr hig^ either in the chorch or oat of it," 
said Clement, with another smile, which, however, found no 
enoouragement^ as he added, " ioir he is a little man, and a 
corate.'' 

*^ A curate, no, sorely ! " said Ladj Maitland in accents of 
alarm and sorrow ; *yoa most be jesting with ns ; yon cannot, 
Clement — yon cannot mean to say that you aregcnng to many 
a curate's daughter ! " 

^ Yes, annt, I do mean to say it," replied Clement graTely, 
" I am going to marry a curate's daughter ; and what is 
more, I esteem myself most fortunate^ most happy, in being 
able to obtain her." 

The beautiful lip of Miss Maitland perceptibly curved ; 
her sister Georgiana hid whatever she might fe^ on this 
avowal under an ironical hiugh. " How long have you been 
so humble ? " she inquired ; '^ we saw no signs of your forming 
so modest an estimate of yourself when you were with us i^ 
Florence last year." 

" Oh ! then I was a coxcomb," said Clement, laug^hing in 
his turn ; " I am better taught now." 

Lady Maitland could not join in the pernfluge. She 
thought, naturally enough, that her nephew had been caught 
by some pretty fisu;e in a village ; and she was seriously 
grieved that a young man of his handsome fortune and 
honourable standing in society should be thinking of a 
mesalliance that must inevitably, according to her view of 
the case, expose him to a thousand mortifications and incon- 
veniences, which, however, he might, in the ardour of a lover, 
overlook the possibility o^ he would too soon find oat as a 
husband. She rose abruptly from table, her countenance 
flushed with an expression of displeasure, which it very 
rarely exhibited, and threw herself into her /auteuil near 
the fire, holding a hand-screen before her face, in order to 
give herself time to recover her wonted placidity of manner. 
Her daughters followed her example in leaving the table, 
and placed themselves on the sofa ; Clement petitioned for a 
seat between them, and twined an arm round the waist of 
each with the affectionate familiarity he had always been 
accustomed to show them. 
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*' Well, my dear aunt/' he said, after waiting a minute or 
two in the hope that she would renew the conversation, 
*^ have you nothing more to say to me ? I came here on 
purpose to tell you and my cousins of the important change 
I am about to make in my condition, and I receive neither 
congratulations nor exhortations, nor anything else. You 
hide your face behind that screen so effectually that I cannot 
even guess what you are thinking of. My lovely cousins 
neither scold me nor coax me, though they know very well 
I always expect they will do one or the other ; you are all 
as silent and solemn as if I had told you that I was con- 
cocting high treason, or some monster forgery from one end 
of the Continent to the other, or any other enormity." 

Thus called upon, Lady Maitland laid aside her screen, 
and said very gravely, " As to congratulating you, Clement, 
the mere finding a wife is a thing so very easy to achieve, 
that I do not look upon that as anything in itself that 
calls for congratulation ; and if by exhortation you mean 
advice, I have no right to offer you any ; and even if I had, 
I have not lived till now, without finding out that any advice 
which goes against the inclinations of the party to whom it 
may be addressed, is always ill received, and never followed." 
Tears of mingled vexation and concern suffused her eyes, as 
she spoke ; and in her look of sorrow there was such a resem- 
blance to the mild expression of his mother, that Clement 
was greatly moved. 

" My dear aunt," he said, " you know how dearly I have 
ever loved you, and my cousins — had they not been my cou- 
sins," and as he spoke each felt a slight pressure against her 
heart, which gave a momentarj'- impetus to its pulsations, 
" I might not have had a heart to offer at Creykedale, or 
anywhere else." 

It was an admirable stroke, for each, believing herself the 
favoured one he meant to allude to, put a hand in his, and a 
gleam of sunshine broke through the gloom. Nor was 
Courtney insincere in what he said. He had been in habits 
of intimacy with his cousins long before they were the 
showy young women of fashion and the world, which a ten 
years' search after aggrandizement had made them, and they 
had quite charms enough in the beauty and hilarity of their 
youth to captivate any young man who in\^\» \i^ ^'^\si^\»'5i^ 
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to the nnrestrained intercooTEe wbieh the relatioDship 
between Ckment and themselves permitted ; but his &tte 
and mother had a decided objection to laMxriMsjes b et w ee n 
kiadre«l eo nearly allied, believing that sach unions tended 
to Darrow the atfectioDS, concentrating them too cioaeH' in 
the same selfish relations, and to perpetoate and strengthen 
hereditary evils whether of the moral or phy&cal ooiutitii- 
tion. Hence it was that Courtney s affection for his couaBs 
had never pa^ised the limits of friendship, thoogb to a certain 
degree, it had perhaps unconsciously operated as a hairier 
to hiji cultivating a warmer feeling for any of the youg 
ladies whom he might bring into comparison writh tlMB. 
He felt, however, that his inuendo had socoeeded. Se had 
mollified two-thirds of the enemy ; he now renewed the 
attack on his aunt. 

*^ I had far rather, dear aunt, that you woold speak ibllj 
to me : if you have objections to my marriage, state them 
freely ; perhaps it will be in my power to remove theVt 
and, at any rate, they may be of use to me in my future eon- 
duct, and I shall be obliged to you for yoor sincerity.** 

" As to your marrying, my dear Clement,** Xiady Uait- 
hmd replied, in a somewhat more conciliating tone, '^no 
one can disapprove of that, provided yon marry suitably. I 
hold it to be one of the first duties of the aristocracy to 
marry early, and as much among themselves as possible. I 
do not mean cousins," — and the hectic of a moment passed 
across her cheek, — '' that is nearer than I should ever have 
approved ; " — (O Lady Maitland !) — " but so as to condense 
property, and keep old names together ; and not bring in a 
set of people into the court calendar that were never heard 
of out of their own market-town." Here it was Clements 
cheek that showed the hectic, and Lady Maitland felt that 
she was going too far. " You have one of the finest pro- 
perties in Cambridgeshire," she continued, '* and as honour- 
able a name as is to be found among the commoners of 
England. I should have thought you might have found 
some lady in your own rank of life worthy of sharing these 
blessings with you." 

" Most probably, aunt, I might : at the same time, I may 
be allowed to say, that possibly I might have had the ill- 
luck to hit upon one that might have rendered the greatest 
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goods of mere fortune and circumstance of no enjoyment to 
me. 

" That would have been an uncommon chance ; but 
unequal marriages are aln^ost to a certainty productive of 
discomfort." 

" Yes, unequal in age, disposition, principle, or pur- 
suits, I grant you ; but not when they are imequal, 
merely, in a little money, which I neither require nor wish 
for '^ 

" And in connections," said his aunt, " which have more 
to do with comfort in family intercourse than you have any 
idea of at present,*' 

" But, dear aunt, Miss Slender is the daughter of a gen- 
tleman ? " 

" Did you not say that her father was a curate ? " 

" I did ; and is not a curate a clergyman ? And is not a 
clergyman a gentleman, a man of education, and as such 
fitted to take his place among any other gentlemen or men of 
education ? Mr. Slender is a gentleman, in the highest sense 
of the term : he is incapable of a vulgar thought, word, or 
action : his politeness is that of the heart, and is entwined 
with his religion. Is not St. Paul's portraiture of a true 
Christian, in his definition of charity, that of a true gentle- 
man also 1 Mr. lender is that Christian, and that gentleman, 
and proud and grateful shall I be to call him father." 

Clement spoke with an energy that showed Lady Mait- 
land further argument would be uselesa The colour deep- 
ened on his cheek, and forehead, and his lips trembled with 
emotion as he added : — 

" I know my own dear father, and my dear mother 
too, would have esteemed and respected Mr. Slender, and 
would willingly have received his daughter as their own. 
My conscience is quite at ease, as to what their approbation 
of my choice would have been," 

" That may be : they were excellent people, and, perhaps 
fortunately for them, without worldly ambition. Yet, my 
dear nephew, allow me to remind you that you have a sister, 
an only one : some consideration was due to her." 

" A sister ! yes, and one whom I love so sincerely, that if 
I had wanted any other reason, than my own rational \^ve- 
ference for determixiing my marriage mt>\i\'Di^ "^BL3Nc^Kt^^-»^ 

2 c 2 
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should have found it in the certainty, that she will he to 
Julia the most invaluable of friends, the safest of gaides, 
the pattern and example of everything that is desirable in 
the female sex. You know, my dear aunt, what a •subject 
of anxiety and mortification Julia's early marriage, and the 
clandestine manner of it, has been to me. You know her 
yielding, though most sweet and gentle disposition ; you 
know how utterly unformed Orville's character is, how 
defective his education has been, how thoughtless he is; 
indeed, he is yet a mere boy in mind and pursuits. Who 
shall say what he may be in a few years, what be might 
make my sister, what they both might become, if they had 
no friendly hand near them to guide them in the path of duty, 
and i)revent their very good qualities from leading them into 
weakness and folly ? That friend I will be to him, and what 
I am to him my wife will be to his. I could not do Julia a 
greater service, or confer a greater happiness upon her, than 
by giving her Margaret Slender for a sister ; it is what she 
herself ardently desires, because she knows the excellence 
of the whole family." 

" I do not doubt their being worthy persons," said Ladv 
Maitland, in the cold tone which great people naturally foil 
into when they are obliged to acknowledge the vulgar 
virtues of little ones ; " I am sure you could never have 
brought yourself to associate familiarly with those who were 
otherwise ; but they may have relations less de ^ 

" Mr. Slender has no relations," interrupted Clement." 

" No relations at all ! " exclaimed Miss Maitland ; " how 
verv odd ! '* 

** Not at all odd, my fair Bertha, in his case. A man 
who has been eighteen years a cui-ate, on a small stipend, is 
not likely to know of many relations." 

" Eighteen years a curate ! " said Miss Maitland, with an 
actual shudder. " What can the daughter be like." 

" What a change for her ! " said Georgiana ; " she will 
go out of her wits with joy." 

"She does not annex so much importance to mere 
affluence," said Courtney. 

"Nay, now, Clement, you are getting romantic," said 
Miss Maitland. " What ! can you really believe that your 
fortune has had no influence with the lady ? " 
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'' I must plead guilty to the vanitj of thinking it has had 
none at all." 

** Well, my dear Clement," said his aunt, " it only shows 
how ready we all are to believe what we wish. I can only 
say, if it had no influence at all upon this young person, she 
is very unlike most of her betters — I beg your pardon, I 
should have said her sex ; and, certainly, another very great 
disagreeable in unequal connections is that the inferior 
2)arty is always exposed to the imputation of having been 
influenced by interested motives." 

" In the present case it is impossible." 

" And why 1 " 

'^ Because even at this moment she does not know any- 
thing more of my circumstances than that I have a smsill 
independency ; and for some months after I flrst became ac- 
quainted with her she imagined me to be actually poor." 

" Indeed ! " said Lady Maitland ; " then I suppose you 
wished to act over again the romance of the silly old 
Marquis of Exeter — ^poor foolish man ! He went into a 
village in disguise to look for a marchioness, fell in love 
with a girl at a washing-tub, married her, and brought her 
suddenly into all the magnificence of Burleigh House ; and 
the poor creature, who very likely, after all, had more sense 
than her husband, died of anxiety and fear, in her endea- 
vours to acquire the accomplishments fitting the exalted 
station to which she found herself so unexpectedly raised." 

Poor Clement turned as pale as ashes ; the idea that the 
surprise he was preparing for the beloved of his soul might 
be injurious to her had never entered his mind. He recol- 
lected the portrait at Burleigh House of the lovely mar- 
chioness, who had done honour to her exaltation by her 
virtues, the few short years she was spared to exercise 
them ; he recollected the pensive, almost mournful expres- 
sion in the countenance. " What," he asked himself, " if he 
should see the same stealing over his Margaret, her spirits 
gradually drooping, and her fair form sinking into an early 
grave ? " 

Lady Maitland was really a good-natured woman ; and 
now that she had given vent to her spleen in this satirical 
view of the village girl transformed into a great lady, she 
strove to disperse the dead on her nephew's bto^ , isst >Safc 
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s&w that he was actiudlj pained, and she was sorry bar shaft 
had penetrated more than skin-deep, which was all that she 
intended. 

''Bat, however, my dear Clement, you are your own 
master, and no one has any right to dictate to you. We 
will talk the matter over canicalemerd. Still, I think yon 
have been wrong in keeping the young person in ignorance 
of your actual condition." 

" Perhaps," said Miss Maitland, '' Clement is like Ahn- 
biades in ' Marmontel's Tales,' determined to be loved iar 
himself alone." 

" Certainly, my dear cousin, I would not marry the most 
beautiful woman in the world, even though she were the richest 
heiress into the bargain, if I could have a moment's doubt 
on that point ; but it was my desire to keep the sweet con- 
fidence between us unfettered, undamped by any sense, on 
her part, of imaginary inferiority ; for the world is unjust 
enough to annex superiority to money. I also feared her 
father s nice sense of honour might shrink from allowing the 
intimacy between us, if he should discover that the suitor of 
his daughter was in a condition so far above his own." 

The ladies looked at one another with an expression 
which said very plainly, that he, most probably, need not 
have made himself uneasy on that score. 

" Well ! " said Lady Maitland, " she is a fortunate young 
woman ; and, no doubt, she will improve after her mar- 
riage." 

'' She has no need of improvement, aunt ; it is I that 
shall improve from her." 

" Ah, you are very humble, or she is very perfect ; but, 
however, it is a good thing that she is companionable." 

" Is she musical ? " asked Georgiana. 

" Her voice is," was the reply. 

" Does she draw ? " inquired Miss Maitland. 

** I have seen her draw patterns for embroidery." 

" What a droll idea of drawing ! " cried Miss Maitland, 
glancing her eye towards the wall where some of her own 
really masterly productions, in water-colours, were hung in 
splendid frames. ^'I suppose she speaks Erench?" con- 
tinued Georgiana. 

« I think not." 
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" Then, of course, she does not understand Italian — that's 
a pity. What will she do at the Opera 1 " 

'*Sbe understands the ancient Italian, that is to say Latin." 

"Bless me I how odd I" 

"You forget she's a parson's daughter," said Miss Maitland. 

"Do not say parson, my dear ; it is vulgar," said her mamma. 
" I suppose her father taught her." 

" Yes, he taught her both Latin and Greek." 

"Quite a blue," said Miss Maitland, a little disdainfully; 
" but such things are out of fashion now. Authoresses, and 
poetesses, and lady astronomers, and lady ciiemists are all 
gone by. Can she dance the polka 1 " 

" Certainly not," said Clement. 

"I suppose, however, she can dance," said Georgiana. 

"I do not know; I have never seen her." 

" But of course she has learned." 

" I believe not." 

"Not! not learned to dance! really that is shocking! 
Why, what will she do when she goes to balls ? " 

" She will sit still, I imagine," said Clement laughing. 

" Well, but really it is no laughing matter, Clement," said 
his aunt. " The fact is, you must take her to Paris as soon 
as you are married, and let her have lessons from Papillon ; 
he will teach her to come into a room divinely." 

" But I do not intend to go to Paris when I am married." 

" Why not 1 — ^you must go somewhere." 

" I shall go somewhere — I shall go to a very old-fashioned 
place." 

" What 1 do you mean the Hague 1 " 

" No, to a place much more old-fashioned than that." 

" Surely you do not mean Bath 1 " 

" No, my dear aunt, I mean a place more old-fashioned 
still than any you would ever think of ; in short, you would 
not guess if I gave you a twelvemonth to do it in. I mean 
to go home.'' 

" Home ! " repeated the young ladies in the same breath. 
" Home ! what a singular idea ! " 

" I suppose I am a singular person," said Clement, "for- to 
me the idea seems inost natural and fitting. Where can a 
bride look so beautiful as in her own home ? I should be 
jealous of any other having her first smiles, l\iaA.x«5Qww 
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see ber waited upon br my own iuthfbl and usay ec ifii l 
mrvsLUts, than b j a Mt of capering mercmmries at an hatci ; 
in short, I had rather that her first impresBioiis and deaieal 
lecollectioDS shoold be aaaociated with the seat a£ tnT- anoes- 
tors and the hauntss of nij own Tonth, than with fbsc^ 
palaces, and places that perhaps we should nerer wish to see 
again.'' 

^Bat do not yon think," said Miss Maitland, affectiiig 
to suppress a yawn, " that it will be dreadful doll for yon 
both 1 I should be so afraid, in such a case, <^ my- husband 
getting tired of me." 

'* That would argue an impossibility of taste in him,' 
said Clement, with that little air of male coquetry which » 
well became him ; ^ but if a man were barbarian enough to 
be capable of such a sentiment, you may depend upon it he 
would be more likely to indulge it in the ennui of a steam- 
boat, or cooped up day after day in a travelling-cairiage side 
by side with his fair partner, than amid the healthful duties 
and social pleasures of his own neighbourhood. For my part, 
I shall reserve my travels till home has^ at any rate, lost a 
little of its novelty." 

'' Well," said Lady Maitland kindly, ^ yours always was a 
happy home in the time of your dear £&ther and mother, and 
you will have my best wishes that it may be equally so to your- 
self and the young |>ersonyou have chosen to share it with you.* 
'< Do not call her the young person, my dear aunt, but the 
young lady," said Clement in a tone betwixt remonstrance 
and entreaty. " She is a lady by nature, as you will acknow- 
ledge when you see her, which I hope will be soon and often, 
and for a long time together ; for in every place that I may 
call a home, my aunt and cousins will always be my dearest 
and most welcome guests." 

It was impossible to resist the affectionate warmth with 
which he spoke, sealing his words all round with the kiss of 
peace, which had a mighty harmonizing effect upon the 
remainder of the conversation. 

Clement felt his mind greatly relieved when he had taken 
leave of his aunt and cousins, and fouud himself fairly on the 
road again to Creykedale. No sooner, however, was the door 
closed after him than the whole trio began to wonder at his 
folly, and lament his feite. 
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'' I call it a most melancholy thing/' said Miss Maitland, 
" for a young man like him to throw himself away so. I 
. should think he has ten or twelve thousand a year, at least ; 
' should not you, mamma?" 

" Why, my deer, in all estimates of property I invariably 
give credit to the lowest ; but I believe his clear rent-roll 
exceeds eight, and then he has a great deal of money in the 
funds and other securities, for Mr. Courtney was a very 
prudent man, and he himself can have spent but little since 
his father's death." 

"Well, it is a sad thing," said Georgiana, " I think there 
ought to be a law to prevent such improper matches. 
Besides, I think it is very indelicate to make such a fuss 
about marrying for love." 

" And as to that," said Miss Maitland, " he might surely 
have found somebody of his own rank in society, or even 
higher — for after all, he is only a commoner — to be in love 
with him, as well as this dowdy parson's daughter." 

" Do not use the term parson," said Lady Maitland ; 
" clergyman's daughter, if you please. Remember, she will 
be your cousin, perhaps, before the month be out." 

" There was Lady Willoughby dying for him at Florence," 
said Georgiana. " And Miss Fortescue, who had been 
engaged five years to a general officer in India, told him, 
after she had only danced with him twice, that she thought 
long engagements never terminated happily, and she should 
like so much to marry in England, and live in the country.'* 

"And that foolish Countess Spendall," said Miss Mait- 
land, " who has only seven hundred a year jointure, told 
him that women of rank might do very well without title 
in a husband ; but that it was a great distinction to a 
young man, a commoner, to have a titled wife, — it was more 
than a fortune." 

" Yes, yes, my dears," interrupted Lady Maitland, " he, 
like every other young man of fortune, has had plenty of 
advances made him ; that is the worst of it, for he has seen 
through them, and they have disgusted him with what he 
calls women of the world. It is the fault of the women ; 
they have only themselves to thank for it. They should 
not let the men see so plainly what they are aiming at. To 
be desirous of making a good and suitable \Ek».\^S&Ti^aiwQX^, 
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and, indeed, praiseworthy ; but to betray anxiety about 
is the worst possible method to succeed. Always have yo 
eyes about you ; but do not let anybody find out on who 
they rest." 

ij "I wonder you did not tiy to dissuade Clement frc 

:e such a discreditable match, mamma," said Miss Maitlai 

almost peevishly. 

" And what would have been the good of it, my dear 1 

never gave a piece of disinterested advice but once in my lii 

and then I lost my oldest and dearest friend by it ; so 1 1 

solved never after to give any other than what might coinci( 

with the plans and wishes of the person who asked it ; no] 

:' other is ever desired or ever acted upon. But, however, no 

•.. that the thing is settled, we must look on the bright side. 

I intend to be very kind to my new niece, and you girls hi 

ff better be the same. If she be really of a good disposition, si 

I will be grateful for it ; the world will commend us, and v 

shall always have a pleasant place to go to, and sometime 

perhaps, may be spared the trouble of a house in town f< 

'■ the season, wliich will be very convenient after an expensii 

sejour on the Continent. And, above all, do not let })eopi 

take it into their heads that vou are either of vou vexc 

I. or disappointed about your cousin's marriage, which the 

S would be sure to think if they saw you treat his wife wit 

; coolness." 

" They would be very much mistaken then," said Mi 

Maitland, with a somewhat suspicious toss of her head. '^ 

I should never think of marrying a cousin, and I should hat 

to marry a man younger than myself." 
i Miss Maitland had a forlorn hope of making a final coi 

quest of a superannuated duke, who had danced about he 
' for the last two yeai*s. 

f " It is not a trifling diflerence of age, either on one sid 

! or the other, that can be of any im|>ortance, if a match l 

suitable in other respects," said Georgiana, who was jus 
then the object of particular attention to an earl yet in hi 
minority ; ^^ but certainly a cousin is the last person I shovl 
ever think o£" 

" And I am sure, my dears, I do not care how long yo 
remain unmarried, if you can but make yourselves happ, 
with me." 
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And with these assertions, all of equal sincerity, and all 
equally well understood, the ladies separated to dress for 
dmner, Lady Maitland throwing out a consolatory hint that 
most likely the dnke or the earl, or hotfa, might look in 
upon them in the course of the evening. 

The fact was, that Lady Maitland was, as we have already 
said, a woman of the world, and had made her daughters 
like herself. She manoeuvred for them as assiduously as 
Mrs. Plufty did for hers ; but it was in a quiet and lady- 
like manner, not so easily found out. She was, moreover, 
by constitution a good-tempered person. She rarely wounded 
the self-love of others ; never said an unpolite thing, because 
she held it to be " bad taste ; " never an ill-natured one, 
because she knew it to be " bad policy." I.t was a golden 
maxim with her, that- "one never repents holding one's 
tongue," and an admirable maxim it was in itself, whatever 
might be the principle on which, with her ladyship, it was 
founded ; so she was universally pronounced ** a charming 
woman." And certain it is, that if the generality of those 
who move in the circle which is exclusively termed " the 
great world," imitated her example, though it might still 
be a very worldly affair, it would yet be safer and more 
agi-eeable to live in than it is at present. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS. 

All this time matters were moving on very indifferently 
at the Rectory. The doctor's creditors besieged his gate, 
stimulated in their applications by the report that one of his 
daughters had married a player, which did not appear to 
them an event likely so far to add to his resources as to 
enable him to pay his debts; each, therefore, sought to 
prefer the earliest implication, on the old principle, " first 
come, first served." The son and heir kept himself out of 
the way of difficulties which he had no power of alle- 
viating, and remonstrances which came too late. Miss 
Plufty looked awfully sulky ; she at once despised her sister's 
choice, and envied her the attainment of h^r ^ns^^oi^ ^do^ 
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had attempted to sneer at the fdlfilment, by opposites, of her 
mammals auticipations of a titled son-in-lainry bat Mn; 
Plufty had a certain sort of dignity of her own when goaded 
on to the manifestation of it ; and she never felt herself so 
determined to maintain that she had been in the right, a» 
when she began to entertain strong suspicions that she had 
been in the wrong. She, therefore, at once met her eldest 
daughter's amiable endeavours to put her out of love with 
the termination of her politics, by a rebuff as magisterial aft 
any that the doctor himself could have given. 

" I think, Augusta, it would be more respectful to your 
papa and me, and more affectionate to your sister, if yoa 
were to wait, and see how her choice turns out before you 
criticise it in such an uncharitable spirit — a spirit not at 
all becoming in a clergyman's daughter, and particularly in 
a High Church clergyman like your father. Doctor Pliity. 
I only wish you may never have anything to repent of when 
you come to make your own election, if ever you should have 
any to make." 

This was "the unkindest cut of all," and Mrs. Plufty 
could not help, Parthian-like, looking back upon the arrow 
she had winged in her flight, as she took refuge in her 
store-room from the indignant toss of Miss Plufty's head, 
which plainly bespoke all that she would have replied, had 
she dared. 

In the course of a few days the solemn and anxious dul- 
ness of the breakfast-table at the Rectory was, in some 
degree, relieved by a letter, in Emily's handwriting, being 
brought in on one pla,te, as a sort of pendant to a hot muffin 
on another. 

"Well, I declare !" said Mrs. Plufty, "it is from Emily, 
at last. Well, to be sure, poor thing ! I shall be glad to 
hear what she has got to say," and all the mother rushed 
into her eyes. " I hope, doctor, my dear, you have no 
objection," as she took out her scissors to cut round a seal, 
the device of which was a mountebank vaulting on a tight- 
rope, surrounded, by way of motto, with 

'All the world's a stage/" 

" Never mind me, my dear, if it gives you anything like 
satisfaction," the doctor answered with an edifying air of 
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resignation, and helping himself to the muffin. Miss Plufty 
meanwhile scornfully scrutinized the envelope. "What a 
seal ! " she exclaimed, throwing it upon the table, as if it 
burnt her fingers. " I wonder Emily was not ashamed to 
use such a thing, instead of a gentlemanly coat of arms, or 
a crest, or a handsome antique, or even a simple cipher." 

" Well, my dear, never mind the seal," said her mamma, 
*' most likely, poor thing, it was the first she laid her hand on, 
so let us hear what she says." And so, putting on her spec- 
tacles, which she only mounted on special occasions, and in 
strictly private circles, Mrs. Plufty began the following 
epistle aloud, fro bono publico, and we shall follow her 
example, for the benefit of our readers, giving them, more- 
over, the advantage of the comments with which the reading 
was relieved from time to time. 

*' Angel Hill, Buby St. Edmunds. 
" My ever-honoured Papa and Mamma, — I write to you upon my 
bended knees [Miss Clarissa Harlowe was Emily's favourite heroine, 
and she always, as everybody knows that has read that immortal work, 
wrote to her ' honoured parents ' upon her bended knees], to inform 
you that I am the happiest of women, and to implore your pity and 
forgiveness. My Shirley is the noblest, as well as the most captivating, 
of men ; none can know his hidden merits so thoroughly as I do. 
(* Poor silly girl ! * exclaimed the doctor. * Well, my dear, it is better 
that she should think so now, poor thing ! ' said Mrs. Plufty in a 
deprecating tone ; 'and after all, he may have more in him than we 
fancy.'] He is indeed a man, that 

' Take him all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.' 

['I hope I shall not, at any rate,' groaned the doctor.] 

'' Daily and hourly do I feel myself expand in his society. [' Humph ! ' 
«aid the doctor.] You must come and witness our felicity. We have 
8uch a sweet place ! to be sure, it is over a chandler's shop [* Very 
sweet, indeed i ' said Miss Plufty, turning up her nose, as if she was 
inhaling the odour of the. tallow- tub on a melting day], but my Shirley 
is above prejudices ['And above the shop also, I suppose, by two pair 
of stairs,' observed the doctor] ; moreover, there is a private door, and 
our back windows look into the Abbey grounds, and over the botanic 
jC^ardens, where, as I lift my eyes from my paper, I now see the tall 
figure of the curator, tracking his pensive way among the ruins of anti- 
quity, and the sweets of his own classification, with one infant blossom 
in each hand, and half a dozen olive-branches at his heels. [* Poor 
Emmy,' said Mrs. Plufty, twinkling away a tear ; ' she always had 
fiuch a pretty turn for description.' 'For my part,* said Miss Plufty, 
'I never had the art of making a great deal omVi oi xioMXiYci^^Xk ^^ 
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Her mamma resumed the letter.] We boast no loxories, dau* pi^a nd 

yna-mmft.^ but WO Can always giye you 

' A scrip with herbs and fruit lapplied. 
And water from the spring/ 

[' The girl is gone mad ! staric, staring mad ! ' exidaimed the doetor. 
throwing himself back in his great chair with a sort of hydrophofic 
shudder. ' Let me go on, doctor/ said Mrs. Plufty in a beaeechii^ 
tone.] The rump steaks and veal cutlets are also excellent here, aui 
we are just opposite the butcher ['There is some sense in that,' the 
•doctor muttered] ; and moreover, we have in the house, at this vert 
time, a brace of pheasants, a hare, a turkey, and a hamper of port! 
do not know how many years old, and some Madeira that has crosnd 
the line, they say, though I do not know what that means [The doctor 
pricked up his ears : ' Ay, now she expresses herself like a seosUe 
joung wcHnan*], but is reckoned all the better for it, sent to ns bj bt 
Shirley's venerable and revered parents, from their Eden of an mk&it 
in Maltravers Park. ['Grood sort of people, I dare atky, in their way/ 
said the doctor. ' Yes, indeed, that we may be very sure of,* said Ma 
Plufty. She proceeded with the letter.] They write ns word this 
they yearn to embrace us, and I long to throw myself into their ami : 
but my Shirley has pledged himself to get up a bespeak for a chari^ 
[' More fool he,' growled the doctor, 'he had better see which aide li» 
own bread is buttered upon *], and 

' His words are bonds. 
His oaths are oracles.' 

fie has written a melodrama expresdy for the oeeasion, and I am t» 
play the principal female part, for the manager says nothing diaws m> 
well as a young lady, at her first appearance on any stage. [< A pvetir 
way, truly,' groaned the doctor, * of keeping up my respectability, jufi 
now.*] I shall have the happiness of repeating my Shirley's poetrv, of 
being clasped in his arms in the last act, and dying by his hand, after 
I have gone distracted. There is to be a new green baize, on purpose, 
as I shall be in white satin, like the Bride of Abydos. [The doctor 
groaned again, but the pheasants, the hare, the turkey, the old port, 
and the Madeira twice crossing the line, swam before his eye^ ^»wi 
chased away the mirage of his distracted and dying daughter, stretdied 
on the new green baize in white satin. ' How ridiculous,' said Mii 
Plufty, * for her to put herself to the expense of a white satin drew, 
she can never want again anything of the kind to visit in.' ' We 
don't know that, my dear,' said her mamma ; ' and, at any rate, for such 
an occasion, the charity ought to pay for it : but let me go on.'] Wa 
were at church twice last Sunday. My Shirley likes to keep up the 
moral and religious respectability of the profession, and I was resolved 
to show the people that I was the daughter of an eminent and orthodox 
divine, who ought, as I have heard ever since I can remember any- 
thing, to have been in lawn sleeves long before now. [' I wish she 
would stay at home,' said the doctor.] I thought it very unhandsome 
in Doctor Give-it-'em-well to thunder out a philippic against the 
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players, as he did, with me sitting just oppositeto him ; but our land- 
lady says he does so every year, as soon as ever they put a foot into 
the town. I took care, however, to draw myself up, and look as 
haughty as I could, in going out of the pew, to show him that I did 
not care one straw for a word he had said ; but my Shirley only 
laughed — he is such a lamb of a temper, dear mamma — and said, 

* Let the gall'd jade wince. 
Our withers are un wrung/ 

And the next day he sent him a bill of the play, for he is one of the 
'chosen few,' who delight to return good for evil. 

** And now, my dear papa and mamma, I must make my exit, for it is 
just upon post-time. My Shirley joins me in duty to you, and love to 
Augusta, wishing her as happy as we are [' Much obliged to them,' 
said Augusta, with a toss of her head], and to Augustus, who we hope 
will come to the Bespeak, as we can give him a spare bed in the 
attic where Uie cheeses are kept ; and begging you, dear mamma, to 
water my balsams, and look after my poor cottagers, particularly Betty 
Blacksmith and the little lame boy at the gate, and my precious one- 
eyed kitten [* What a good heart she has ! ' Mrs. Plufty exclaimed in 
a half-crying tone], I am, ever dear papa and mamma, your dutiful and 
penitent, though happy daughter, 

'' Emily Eleanoba Shisley. 

" P.S. Old Mr. Shirley has promised to settle seven hundred a year, 
with remainder, as he calls it, to me, upon his son, as soon as he leaves 
the stage, though he will not give him a halfpenny while he is on it ; 
but what can such trifles add to our felicity, or to our worth in each 
other's eyes 1 " 

" Humph ! " said the doctor, in a considerably softened 
tone, as Mrs. Plufty folded up her daughter's epistle, ** Emily 
is like the rest of your sex my dear ; she leaves all the real 
sense and substance of her letter for her postscript. You 
may depend upon it, these Shirley s are good, sensible, 
respectable people — and rich too, depend upon that. I 
make no doubt they have their forty or fifty thousand 
pounds snug : indeed, that is nothing for a clever steward. 
I remember old Touch'emup, who, as the people say, ' went 
shares' with the Duke of Tumbledown, died worth a hundred 
thousand — but, however, that is neither here nor there. I 
am a Christian minister, and it is my duty to forgive. The 
young man, too, has no doubt interest with that harum- 
scarum Lord Orville, who must have considerable church 
property in his gift, now that he is Earl of Maltravers : so 
I would have you go over to Bury St. Edmund's to-morrow 
morning, my dear, just by yourself, in a quiet \?«:5^«xA\.^^ 
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tbem that we shall be glad to see them for a few days— it 
will look better in the eyes of the world. And you might 
as well bring the hare, and the pheasants away ^th yon, if 
Emmy should press you to take them, which she veiy 
likely will, for she was always a good girl in the main — ^but 
pray, my dear, do take that absurd notion out of her head, 
of going upon the stage ; it would just now give the quietos 
to any faint hopes of preferment that may still linger with 
me in my adversity." 

" Ah, Doctor Plufby," exclaimed his admiring wife, as he 
concluded his speech in a tone of dignified sorrow, " if every- 
body had but their deserts in this world ! but, however, a 
resigned and humble spirit is better than the deceitfulneas 
of riches. Yes, I will go to-morrow morning ; she will be 
delighted to see me, poor dear ! And as for the hare and 
the pheasants, it will, perhaps, be better to tell her at once 
that I will take them, for it would only be a trouble to 
the mistress of the house to have to dress them." 

"And most likely she would spoil them," added the 
doctor. " And persuade the young fellow, if you possiblj 
can, to go home to his father. What a blockhead he mui 
be, with |L good seven hundi'ed a year waiting for him, to 
lose his time in ranting about and making a fool of himself" 

Mrs. Plufby promised to set the matter in a right light to 
him ; and having thus settled the affair, she bustled off, to 
make calls and tell all her neighbours that she was expecting 
her ma/rried daughter, in a few days, at the Kectory — for she 
always now, in speaking of Emily, gave her this distinguish- 
ing appellation, much to the secret displeasure of the un- 
married one. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

Great was the perplexity how to get Mrs. Plufby con- 
veyed to Bury St. Edmund's, without compromising the 
Plufby dignity. If she went in her own carriage, she would 
be ashamed for her coachman to see that her daughter was 
lodging at a tallow-chandler's; if she availed herself of the 
Phenomena, so called in compliment to its proprietresa^ 
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-which passed through Gormanton, regularly at noon, on its 
way from Norwich by Bury, to the *'BqU" in Whitechapel, she 
would be ashamed of her neighbours seeing her get into so 
vulgar a conveyance ; besides, they would all find out where 
she was going to, and what she was going for, and of course 
would talk about nothing else. Such is the inconvenience 
of being of too much consequence, even if it be only in one's 
own opinion. 

It was at length agreed that the doctor should take her 

in the carriage as far as H , five miles from Gormanton, 

through which place the Yarmouth coach passed, on its 
way to the metropolis, stopping to dine at Bury ; then to 
leave her at the inn where the said coach stopped to change 
horses, and to return for her to the same spot, in the evening, 
by the time she might be safely deposited there by the 
^* down coach." By this manoeuvre, they hoped to elude the 
observation of their neighbours, and to put their own 
servants upon a wrong scent ; accordingly, Mrs. Plufty 
found hei*self, at ten o'clock in the morning, quietly seated 
in the Yarmouth coach, with some very respectable-looking 
fellow-passengers, and herself greatly divided between the 
desire of making them understand what superior company 
they were favoured with in her person, and the wisdom of 
keeping herself incog. Prudence, however, prevailed, and 
when she was set down at the "Angel" at Bury St. Edmunds, 
she found she might walk round the town, in search of the 
chandler's shop, without the smallest danger of being recog- 
nised. She was not long in finding it ; its proximity to 
the Abbey grounds was suflBcient guide to her, and arrived 
at the " private door," she knocked with a rap more pro- 
portioned to the appearance of the place than to her 
accustomed ideas of her own dignity : it was answered by a 
slip-shod servant girl, with a very dirty gauze cap, at the 
back of her head, and a very dirty apron, and with a baby 
in a very dirty frock in her arms. 

" Is my daugh — ^ is Mrs. Shirley at home ? " poor Mrs. 
Plufty gasped out. 

" Yes, ma'am, please to walk upstairs," said the girl ; 
stepping backwards towards the narrow staircase, with her 
eyes wide open, in respect at Mrs. Plufty 's satin pelisse and 
handsome shawl. 

2 D 
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'* You need not come npstairs," said Mrs. Plnffy; "Mik 
Shirley expects me." 

" Second floor, ma'am, if you please." 

<' I know,** said Mrs. Plofty. The girl descendod intoik 
cellar-kitchen, Mrs. Plufty ascended to the seoond floor: 
arrived there, she stopped to fetch her breath — the staiRvr 
was steeper and more circuitous than she had beec 
accustomed to, and her heart had beaten more rajadhis 
climbing it than was its wonted rate. The door of'tk 
sitting-room was opposite to her — outside stood an emptr 
coal-scuttle, and in it a candlestick and a morsel of taliBV 
candle, which, from its begrimed condition, showed thtti 
had been made useful in lighting the Are. On the left had 
was the door of a bed-room half open ; Mrs. Plufty glanced 
her eye into the interior ; a straw bonnet, familiar to he 
sight, suspended from a peg in the wall, and keepic 
amicable company with a somewhat eccentric -looking he. 
resting on a peg by its side, and sundry garments, mascnliB^ 
and feminine, thrown about "in most admired disonkt' 
seemed to assure her that she was gazing on the sleeptie 
sanctuary of Mr. and Mrs. Shirley. She heard EmilTS 
voice, and her maternal feelings all excited by the sound, ^ 
sat down for an instant on a chair near the bedside vt 
compose herself. Again Emily spoke, but she seemed tole 
weeping, and Mrs. Plufby was dismayed to hear herexdac 
— "Think of my Other's venerable years, — ^the silvery hsE 
time-planted on his brow." 

" What does the poor girl mean 1 " she thought ; " he: 
father has not a silvery hair about him, and as for his vesis. 
though he is always venerable, he is young enough'todo 
honour to lawn-sleeves for forty years to come, if he couM 
only get them." 

This soliloquy passed through Mrs. Plufty 's mind in less 
than one-tenth part of the time it lias taken me to write tL 
shoii; as it is ; but before it was concluded, consternatioii 
was added to her amazement by hearing the table struck 
with a vehemence which made everything upon it ring agaiD. 
and a masculine voice thunder out, — 

" Cursed be his grey iniquity — this night 
He (lies ! " 

" Oh, you villain ! " shrieked jMrs. Plufty, rushing into the 
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room, where her daughter was sitting on her husband's knee, 
with the manuscript of the melodrama in her hand, " what 
do you mean by making a daughter of Doctor Phifty's cry, 
and threatening to murder her honoured fether? but the 
doctor shall put you into the Spiritual Court ; he shall, you 

—you good for " And here Mrs. Plufty was going to 

cry, in good earnest, but Emily, starting up, ran to her, 
kissed her two or three times affectionately, *nd exclaimed, 
" Oh, my dear, dear mamma ! how glad I am to see you ! How 
kind it is in you to come ! We were rehearsing my Shirley's 
melodrama * The Generous Assassin.' It is so affecting ; but 
did you really think we meant dear papa 1 Poor mamma ! 
she is all in a tremble. Sit down, dear mamma." 

Shirley, who had stood gazing on his mamma-in-law, with 
evident delight, now sprang forward to take her hand. "I 
beg your pardon, ma'am, but I really was lost in admiration ! 
Emily, my life, my love, eject those three kittens and their 
mother out of the arm-chair, and I will wheel it round to 
the fire for your mamma." 

" You are very polite, sir," said Mrs. Plufty, who was 
now the colour of a full-blown peony, " but I had rather sit 
away from the fire." 

" Well, then, near the breakfast-table ; be it so. Clear 
away the egg-shells, my precious Emily, and ring the bell. 
Our Hebe can get your mamma some hot coffee in a 
minute." 

" Not any for me," said Mrs. Plufty ; " I have breakfasted 
hours ago." 

" Then, ma'am, you must be ready for lunch ; we will 
have some directly. What can we give your mamma, my 
treasure 1 " 

" Oh, A veal cutlet, if mamma likes it — or — " 

'^ Or some satisages. The Bury sausages, madam, are the 
very best things in the world ; they are incomparable. If 
that Chinese emperor that set his villages on fire in order 
to have roast pig had once tasted the Bury sausages, he 
would never have done so again. Emily and I eat them 
twice a day ; our landlady sells Ihem in the shop below, 
which is exceedingly convenient." 

" I am in no hurry for anything at all," said Mrs. Plufty^ 
who, although somewhat -shocked at the o^eti TQ!^XL\KicrcL ciI'Ocl^ 

2 D 2 
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shop, vet could not bat be pleased with the gay good hmnoar 
and frank hospitality of her son-in-law. '^ I came to have i 
little friendly chat with dear Emmy and yon, and I will tab 
whatever you have got. without ceremony, w^hen you sit dowa 
to dinner." So Mrs. Pluftv drew her chair a little nearer to 
the fire, and Emily sat beside her, holding her hand, aini 
Shirley took a seat opposite to her. 

" Really, madam,** said he, " you must give me leave to 
sav that vou are a verv effective woman." 

Mrs. Plufty was puzzled to know what he meant. She 
saw he intended something complimentary. She had beca 
told, in her youth, that she was handsome, and since hx 
marriage with Doctor Plufty she had always been reckoned 
among her humbler neighbours, " quite a lady ;** but as to 
being an effective person, she had yet to learn 'what it was. 

" Do you not think, my love, your mamma would look 
vastly well by lamplight ?" Mrs. Plufty bridled op a little. 
The idea was not flattering. " Do you think, madam, yo« 
could just do that over again ?" 

" Do what over again, sir ? I do not know what yoa 
mean." 

" That delicious little bit — the entrance scene — ^it was 
admirable ! I assure you it gave me quite an idea — the 
rush in — the extended hands. Do you not think, my deff 
life, we could get a cast for your mammal" 

" A cast, sir," said Mrs. Plufty, indignantly, " pray do 
not trouble yourself on my account ; the carriage is to 

meet me at H , and I can take a post-chaise directly if 

you " 

" Dear mamma," said Emily, " my Shirley means a cast of 
parts." 

" Yes, nothing else," said Shirley, " and that, in a private 
way, of course ; private theatricals are all the go just now. 
* Queen Constance,' * Andromache,' 'Lady Randolph' — some- 
thing of that sort, with a touch of the mother in it. And 
. then, look Emily, what a very handsome foot and ancle 
your mamma has got. Mrs. Heavysides, our first woman, 
would give half a year's fealary for it ; she is so fond of show- 
ing herself off in sentimentals." 

Mrs. Plufty thought her son-in-law must have veiy good 
natural sense at the bottom, though he was such a ratUe-cap. 
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But, however, she put on an air of dignity, and said, 
" Private theatricals, I know, are very genteel, and all very 
well ; indeed, Lord Dunderhead, who has an uncle a bishop, 
the Honourable and E^verend Lord Augustus Dunderhead, 
has them always at Dunderhead Hall, at Christmas, and 
I believe the bishop has played in them himsef before he was 
a bishop ; but public theatricals are quite another matter, 
and Doctor Plufty does hope, now that you are a married 
man, Mr. Shirley, you will give up the profession altogether, 
and so do I ; and so, I am sure, must your worthy father 
and mother, who are, no doubt, most excellent people." 

" They are very good old souls," said Shirley, " and would 
very gladly see me exchange the stage for the pulpit." 

'* Ah, that would be a delightful thing" said Mrs. Plufty, 
brightening at the idea of the living of eight hundred a-year 
waiting his acceptance ; the church is such a gentlemanly 
thing — and indeed, in the present day, gentlemen are greatly 
wanted in it — ^as the doctor very rightly says, there are so 
many sad dissensions and parties in it, and such low people 
trying to get the upper hand in it. I dare say your father 
would buy you a nice living." 

" Oh, as for that, I could have one of fourteen hundred a 
year, for holding up my finger," — Mrs. Plufty involuntarily 
held up hers — " if I was properly ordained, Maltravers would 
manage that for me." 

" Bless me ! what a pity it is that you are not — ^perhaps 
the doctor could hold it for you till you were. I am sure he 
would gladly do it, to serve you. And you would look so 
well in the pulpit, wouldn't he, Emily 1 " 

" He would look well anywhere," said the admiring 
Emily. 

" Pulpits are ugly things, though," said Shirley ; " they 
always remind me of Orator Henley in his tub, 

" * Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands * " — 

and here he suited his action to the words. " A rostrum, 
such as the Italian preachers use, is what I should like ; 
where there is room for action — declamation is nothing 
without action. Action, action, action, said Demosthenes. 
I should like preaching well enough, then, and I should be 
in earnest, too — that's the grand secret , as H^iidst^wi ^a^^. 
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"wlien lie was asked by a certain bishop vrhy people were 
more atleeted at the theatre than at church — ' We playen 
are in earnest.* It does not do, though, not to be in eamcit 
in the church — awkward to be out in one's part there— no 
rehearsing, no prompter, no apology-making when tilt 
curtain falls. And I ^ould like marrying the dear, blushing 
trembling little creatures very well, when they were young 
and handsome, and baptising the infant innocents, when thef 
were lu^etty, and had pretty nurses ; but I should not at all 
like burj'iug the dead, or trying to convert the sinner ; too 
much of a sinner myself, yet, I am afraid. No, it woidd'nt 
dow I have my own notions on that matter. I had rather 
be a stage-sweeper, a scene-shifter, all my life, than unde^ 
take the holy office of a minister of the gospel from any 
secondary motive whatsoever. But, however — fair wonb 
butter no ^larsnips, as Sancho says — so I will go and order 
dinner. By the bye, what a fine fellow that Sancho i& I 
}dayed liim once— Sancho in * Barataria,' for the benefit of 
the manager ; I thought the house would have gone into 
fits ** — then altering his voice to the deep tone of tragedf* 
he waved his hand, saying, *• Weil, * Earewell a while^ I 
will not leave you long ;' that's Lady Handolph, Tn fti^iinL 
Emily, my enchantress, we must get up something for year 
mamma, quite snug — ^e shall be Jjady Kandolph, and I 
will l>e 2s v>rval, You remember Xorval, that day, at the 
blacksmitirs ! How I laughed ; lucky day for me, ma'am— - 
first time I saw vour dau^rhter." 

And away he went, singing all the way down stairs^ 

" Begone, dull Care, I prithee begone from me. 
Begone, dull Care, you and I shall never agree." 

*• Is he not delightful, mamma ?" said the enraptured 
Emily. He is always so — always so lively, so good-tempered, 
and so kind ! he is an angel." 

** My dear Emmy, you are an amiable creature yourself 
and always was," replied her mamma, kissing her, " and a man 
must be a brute indeed that could behave otherwise than 
kindly to you. I am glad you are happy together, and I 
hope that, altogether, the match will turn out better than it 
seemed likely to do at first." 

'^ I am as happy as a queen !" exclaimed Emily. 
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" Well, ray dear, so much the better for you. Your papa 
will be delighted to hear. it. He is such a man, your papa 1 
Emily ; so forgiving ! he is* willing to. overlook all that is 
past, and 1 come on purpose to tell you so, and to invite 
you and your husband to come to the Rectory next week^ 
to stay, a few days, in order that our neighbours may see 
that we are all friends ; which will give your husband a 
great deal of respectability in the eyes of the world." 

" My Shirley, does not care for the world," said Emily, 
growing sentimental. " Nor do I. 

" ' What is the world to us, 



Its poinp, its pleasures, and its nonsense all. 
Who in each other clasp- 



1 1t 



" Well, my dear, I am glad you are happy," interrupted, 
her mamma. 

" But it is very kind in dear papa, and in you, too, dear 
mamma," continued Emily, " to come on purpose to invite 
us ; and I am sure my Shirley will think so — he has such a 
grateful heart ! But I am afraid we shall not be able to 
come till the end of the season, for he plays . almost every 
night — tragedy, comedy, farce, pantomime — all are* ahke to 
him. He is the life of the company." 

" Ah ! my dear, that is the worst of the whole business 1 
To think that Doctor Plufty's daughter should have married 
a player ! Now if one of the Slenders had done so, it would 
have been nothing in comparison, their father being only a 
curate ; but for the rector of Gormanton to have a daughter 
tlie wife of a player ! — there's something dreadful in it. 
You must persuade your husband, Emily, to leave the stage 
and go into the church." 

" Ob, mamma ! " 

" And why not, my dear 1 Where is there a profession 
more honourable or more comfortable 1 And with the possi-^- 
bility, too, of a living of fourteen hundred a year ! Why, 
lie might sit down at table with the first lords in the 
land ! " 

*' That he might do now, with many of them, mamma ; 
but he has no taste for lords or fine company, or anything 
formal, and I am afraid he would find, the church very 
dull." 
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* ^ Bat wL V sboulJ he, mv dear I I>oes Toar papa find 

dull I Doesn't he go about his gaxden. and his iKK-hoaB 
and Tisit. and ecjoj his robber. 'and spend his tinoe jost 
other gentlemen would do « He does not, indeed, go c 
^ with the hounds now, be<:aase he heard the bishop, who 

rather narrow-minded, though a good sort of man enoogh 
his waj. does not approve such things in deigymen ; a 
beside:*, he is getting too heavy for horseback ; bat when 
was a young man, he hunted, and shot, and fished, a 
boated, like anybody else ; and yoor husband nught do t 
same, if he did it in a gentlemanly way, and kept np ] 
dignity, as your p^pa does, and did not associate with L 
people — it is that that brings the church into disrepate.** 
^ But my Shirley has very particular ideas on that sabje 
dear mamma," said Emily, with more gravity than wiu 1 
wont ; '* he can make very serious reflections sometimes, 
think he may possibly retire from the theatrical professi^ 
at the end of this season, to please his parents ; bat I t 
almost certain nothing would induce him to enter t 
church, unless he became quite a serious character, which 
not very likely." 
I ] " Well, my dear," said ^Irs. Plufty, — suddenly thinki 

{ that if he would not qualify himself for the fourteen hundi 

j a year. Doctor Plufty, who was ready qualified fi>r it ctc 

way, in her opinion, might get it instead of him — " that 

! as God pleases. Perhaps, after all, he may be better out 

the church than in, and may do as much good. We all hs 
our vocation, as the apostle, I forget which, says. But as 1 
the stage, it cannot be called a vocation at all, for, after i 
it is nothing but a make-believe, and I shall be heartily gl 
when he has done with it ; and you, dear Emmy, I ferveni 
hope, will never so far forget what you owe to the name 

j Plufty, as to appear upon the stage in any way whatever. 

i think your poor papa and mamma have a right to ask tl 

small consideration from you." 

j " My duty now is to obey my husband," returned M 

} I Shirley, with an air of dignity. " His honour is pledged i 

my appearance in his melodrama, but I shall not comprom 
the name of Plufty by so doing, as I shall come before t 
public without any name at all ; simply as a young lac 
* her first appearance on any stage.' " 



f 
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" Heaven grant it may be the last ! " Mrs. Plufty in- 
wardly ejaculated ; but a conviction that it was very desirable 
to cultivate a good understanding with her son-in-law re- 
strained her from making any remarks to her daughter that 
might be disagreeable to him, if repeated, which she knew 
they were pretty certain to be. She therefore was begin- 
ning a conciliatory speech, when the door opened, and in 
came Shirley, followed by a deputy from the "Angel," with a 
tin case on his head, and the dirty-aproned Hebe, with the 
dirty-frocked baby still on one arm, and under the other a 
dirty table-cloth, with sundry knives and spoons, that showed, 
by their complexion, she had not much time to give to the 
surface of things. 

Emily could not help colouring at the slovenly set-out ; 
but Shirley 

"The rising blush espied," 

and instantly guessing its cause, disappeared again,' and run- 
ning into the shop, made such a forcible appeal to the feel- 
ings of his landlady, that not only were her keys produced 
to get out one of the best table-cloths, and the best spoons, 
and knives and forks, and glasses — those, in short, that she 
used herself on Sunday — but she actually took the baby, and 
propped it up between two firkins of butter on the counter, 
and, by rocking, allowed the Hebe time to wash her hands 
and face, and first turn her apron, and then, finally, resolve 
on changing it for a clean one, and her gauze cap for a clean 
muslin one, by which operations her own appearance was as 
much improved, as was that of the table by the substitution 
of the "best" plate and linen for that with which the land- 
lady favoured the "lodgers" in a general way. 

The dinner was then produced, and a very pretty speci- 
men it afforded of what the " Angel " could do at a moment's 
notice, — a small tureen of excellent gravy soup, a pair of 
fried soles, a boiled chicken, to which the far-famed sausages 
served as accompaniment, a delicate little leg of lamb, with 
a fresh salad, and a dish of early peas, formed the bill of 
fare — to which was added from the Shirley store some choice 
potted game and a variety of delicious preserves and dried 
fruits — with port and madeira, that boasted the same age 
and quality as that which stocked the cellara oi \.\ia YaA ^^'i 
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Maltravers. It really looked very inviting. Mrs. Plufty 
argued within herself that a young man who could order Si 
dinner in such perfect good taste must be a gentlemajx in 
the main. " How very nice," she kept repeating, " how: 
very nice ; how I wish your papa had been with us ! he 
would so have enjoyed himself — he has such a good heart'-— 
nothing he likes better than a little snug family dinner like 
this. Fm sure he will be as fond of your husband, wj dear, 
as if he were his own son." 

" We will drink his health, my dear madam," said Shirley^ 
" and speedily may the time arrive when I shall hear hioL 

say,— 

" * Now is the winter of our discoDtent 

Made glorious summer by this suu of York.' 

I was in the York company, so that does very well." 

" Yes, I wish papa was here," said Emily ; " but I will 
tell you what you shall do, mamma. We have got plenty of 
game in the house^ and I ought to have had some of it 
dressed for you to-day, but I thought it would make us so 
late ; though, indeed, to confess the truth, I believe the 
pleasure of seeing. you put everything else out of my head — 
so you must take some back with you, dear mamma, and 
give it to papa, with his poor Emily's love." 

" Well proposed, my darling treasure, said Shirley ; " I 
can get a little hamper for it — there are plenty that the 
Yarmouth bloaters came in, in the shop, and capital things 
they are for a relish. I often serve them out myself on a 
Saturday night. I like to take a hand in the business — it 
is fine fun to dole out the two pennyworths of cheese and 
three pennyworths of bacon to the old women, and the 
penn'orths of baccy to the old men — they like to come to 
me, for I take care they shall have good, weight. And then 
what capital studies among them ! You know, ma'am, we 
must catch the living manners as they rise — but Emily is all 
for the sentimental ; if she succeeds in my melodrama, I 
shall try her in ' Belvidera.' " 

Here, happily, the church clock struck, and Mrs. Plufty 
found that she should be only just in time for the coach — so 
she retired with Emily to put on her cloak ; and Shirley, 
cramming the hamper with every good thing they had in 
the house, soon got it tied down and consigned to the care 
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of the Hebe, who wcis literally a maid of all work, to take 
to the coach. He then volunteered his arm to his mamma- 
in-law, who, after taking a tender leave of her daughter, 
and reiterating her invitation of them both to the Kectory, 
set off with him to the " Angel," aud arrived there precisely 
as the coachee had given the decisive '* Now, gentlemen, if 
you please ;" and as the hint extended equally to the lady 
passengers, Mrs. Plufty exhibited once more her really 
handsome foot and ankle, on the step, to the admiring 
glance of her. son-in-law, returned his good-humoured 
smile and cordial shake of the hand, and proceeded on her 
homeward- journey, so well satisfied altogether with her 
visit, that she felt for the moment as if she really should 
not care if all the world knew that her *' married daughter" 
was lodging, at a chandler's shop. 



CHAPTEK L. 

POETICAL BEADINOS AND PROSE EXHORTATIONS. 

Frou the day that Clement Courtney had declared to 
Lady Maitland and his cousins his intention of marrying 
Margaret Slender, his mind had been completely at ease. 
He had nothing more to do with the opinions or restraints 
of society. With him, as with Eousseau's " St. Preux," the 
world seemed divided only into two parts — " that where she 
was, and that where she was not." To him 

" The hoQM she dwelt in wa8<a sainted shrine ; 
Her chamber-window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn — all Paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 
Let itself in upon him — pathways, walks, 
Swarmed witii enchantment." 

Sometimes Margaret would take the baby in her arms, and 
go across the moor to meet him. How sweet it was to him 
to see the blush of delight that warmed her fair cheek as he 
drew near ! the light that beamed from beneath the lids of 
her dove-like eyes 1 the refulgence that glowed in. tli^xa. 
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when slie took courage, for a moment, to raise them to his 
and again cast them down to escape the enamoured gaze 
that sought them with an ardour that defeated its own pur- 
pose ! To hear her sweet voice tremble as she welcomed 
him ; to mark the slight quiver of her lip as his approached 
it; to feel the delicate pressure of her hand — so delicate 
that it would scarcely have ruffled the silken plumage of a 
moth's wing— yet he felt it, yea, through every fibre of his 
frame ! And then, how still more sweet, how holy, to see 
her every thought assuming the colour of his own— her sen- 
timents blending with his — her very soul melting into his, 
and becoming a part of himself ! How precious to him was 
that daily-increasing confidence in him which enabled him 
to read her every impulse as in a spotless mirror ! What a 
delightful, unwearying study a mind like hers, so capacious, 
so imaginative, yet so unsophisticated, and so pure ! He 
dreaded lest anything should ever happen to check the ful- 
ness of her trust in him. He never mentioned Courtney 
Park, and avoided, as much as possible, any allusion to his 
sister under the title of the Countess of Maltravers ; always 
calling her Julia, and his brother-in-law Henry, whenever 
he spoke of them, which was much seldomer than his affec- 
tion for them would have led him to do, had he not been 
afraid of being betrayed inadvertently into remarks con- 
nected with them, that might have revealed more of their 
importance and his own, in their respective neighbourhoods, 
than he wished to draw attention to, as long as it could be 
any way concealed. Yet with the feeling of a child that 
goes continually, as near as it dares, towards the object that 
alarms it, Clement repeatedly strove to ascertain what would 
be Margaret's feelings on the discovery of his actual fortune 
and position in society. Still he could never elicit an expres- 
sion from her that savoured of ambition, or of desire for any 
thing beyond the modest competency which she believed to 
be his, and which she every day felt more and more grateful 
to Heaven and to him for being permitted to share. One 
day he read Prior's " Henry and Emma " to her beneath 
the waving branches of the cedar, which had witnessed his 
own first ** sidelong look of love " for her. She was charmed 
with the poetry, the sentiments, the story ; but she did not 
seem to think the " ii\xV\>T0^iL moid" herself one whit the 
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happier for finding out that her lover was an earl of high 
degree instead of 

" A banished man, condemned in woods to rove." 

" But would you not have been glad, my Margaret," he 
asked, " had I been Henry, and you Emma, to have found 
me an honourable man, the owner of a lordly castle, instead 
of an exile, with nothing but my bow and arrows to keep 
you with T » 

" Assuredly, for your sake," said she, " and for my* own 
too," she added, laughing, "unless you are a much better 
shot than I give you credit for ; but I could be very happy 
in a cottage, under the green trees, provided there were * no 
mistress in the wood.' Ah ! it was very cruel in Henry to 
try Emma in that way. You would not have done so, 
Clement." 

The next day he brought her the poems of Henry Kirke 
White. 

" In this little volume, my Margaret," he said, " is one of 
the most poetical things, for a boy of thirteen years old, in 
the English language, or, I might venture to say in any 

other. "Will you read it ?" " No ; do you read it, pray, 

dear Clement. I always understand everything so much 
better when you read it." 

So he opened the book, and drew her closer to him ; for 
it should seem that one reason why she understood anything 
that he read, so much better than when she read it herself, 
was that she looked over the page at the same time, and 
then they had a sort of little running commentary between 
them, which, though it occasionally retarded the progress 
of the work, yet seemed greatly to add to the spirit of it. 
However, it is no part of our business to explain their 
system of " Reading made Easy ;" so Clement began. 
Margaret fixing her eyes upon him, all the time that his 
were fixed upon the book, and upon the book, every time 
that his were raised from it to fix themselves upon her, 
which was very often. Indeed, it must be owned that they 
read wonderfully slowly whenever they read together ; and 
then they so continually had something to say to each other, 
either connected with the subject they were reading about, 
or with some other subject quite different, tba.^ \^*b ^^^^c 
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author was frequently lost sight of and altogether forgotten ; 

but we are falling into the very same fault without their 

excuse. Well, then, as we said before, Clement began. 

** Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire. 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine," — 

and here he involuntarily passed his arm round Margaret's 
slender waist — 

** Was nursed in whirling storms. 
And cradled in the winds." 

" Blow pretty that is !" said Margaret, bending a little more 
over the page. Clement went on, 

" Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter's sway. 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight ; 
Thee on this bank he threw. 
To mark his victory. 

In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene thou openest to the nipping gale. 

Unnoticed and alone. 

Thy tender elegance. 

So Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of ohill adversity ; in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head. 

Obscure and unobserved. 

While every bleaching wind that on her blows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And strengthens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life." 

"Beautiful!" exclaimed Margaret, "Beautiful! and at 
thirteen, too ! poor boy ! how young he must have begun to 
Buffer, and to feel ! " and her eyes, as she retraced the lines, 
filled with tears, which Clement thought it his duty to dis- 
perse forthwith, by a process which, though he could not 
claim the merit of being the inventor of it, he yet had the 
art of administering with unfailing efficaciousness. 

" Exquisite !" said he, after a momentary pause ; " there is 
nothing like it." He was speaking of the poetry, dear 
reader. — " Pope's ode at twelve years old, 

** * Happy the roan, whose wants and care 
A few paternal acres bound ' 

cannot be put in comparison with it. Tell me, my sweet 
'Margaret, which stanza you like the beet." 
Margaret, the rose upon whose cheek had 

••"ElxwiXi^^^kA^^^^t bloom," 
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under] the tear-dispersing operation in which Clement was 
such an adept, considered and reconsidered the verses. 
" I think, said she, " this is the most imaginative — 

** ' Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter's sway, 
And dared the sturdy blosterer to the fight ; 
Thee on this bank he threw. 
To mark his victory. ' 

It is so figurative — so spirited. I could fancy I see Spring 
going off victorious 1 young and proud ; casting a triumphant 
look behind. It is so true, too ! The first primrose that I 
see I always feel that Spring has got the better of Winter ; 
but tell me, dear Clement, which stanza you prefer, you are 
such a far better judge than I can be." 

" I ! dear Margaret ; Oh, I admire your own sweet portrait, 
which I see in every one of them !" 

At that moment Mr. Slender, passing by the window, 
peered in between the geraniums and smiled on the young 
critics, with an expression altogether parental. 

" At any rate, I am not the 

" ' ' OflFspring of a dark and sullen sire,* " 

said Margaret, returning her father's smile. 

" No ! " said Clement, " but your tender elegance is 

" ' Unnoticed and alone 1* 

Ah how proud I should be to draw it forth, and show it to 
an admiring world ! " 

'* Nay, dear Clement, that would be vanity ; besides, do not 
you notice me? and is not that enough T . 

''Still, my Max'garet, the resemblance is complete. Have 
not you been 

<< 'Brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity ? 
Do not you rear your head 
In some lone walk 
Of life, 
Obscure and unobserved V '* 

" Granted ! but in this *lone walk' I met you, dear Clement. 
I might never have done so in a more crowded path— i-think 
how fortunate I have been ! how happy I am !" 

'* But you would have preserved the same 
" * Spotless purity of breast' 
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in the sunshine of prosperity, as tinder the bleaching breeze 
that strengthens you to bear 

"'Serene the ills of life."' 

" But I have no ills now, dear Clement, and there is nobody 
in the world I would change places with — you are too rich 
as it is, dear Clement ; I could not help loving you, if you 
were ever so rich, but I am very sure I should not be so 
happy with you, if you were any richer." 

Clement was thankful that he had kept his secret thus far ; 
but the difficulty of still keeping it, every day increased. 
The i)earls had staggered Mr. Slender, as an act of extrava- 
gance ; the girls, in their profound ignorance of such matters, 
knew not whether they might have cost twenty pounds or 
twenty shillings, and every succeeding offering he brought, 
however inexpensive in itself, was sure to bring down upon him 
some hint upon his profuseness, from his papa-in-law elect. 

" But whisit have I done, sir ? " he would ask with un- 
feigned astonishment, and in a tone of humility ; ** I have 
availed myself of your kind permission to offer my dear 
Margaret a few trifles of the simplest description." 

" But, my dear sir, when it comes to pearls — I do not 
call pearls trifles of the simplest description." 

"Pearls are not diamonds," argued Clement, and an 
ineffable smile stole across his countenance, as he thought of 
seeing his unconscious Margaret presented to royalty, with 
his mother's diamonds glittering on her swan-like neck and 
polished brow. 

" Diamonds ! " re-echoed Mr. Slender ; " no, sure enough, 
they are not diamonds ; but who would ever think of dia- 
monds that has not five or six thousand a year, and scarcely, 
I should imagine, with that ? You smile, sir, but you should 
always remember that Margaret brings you nothing but 
herself, and that I shall never have anything to leave yon, 
except, perhaps, a few of my best sermons in manuscript." 

" "Will you trust me to order our wedding-breakfast, sir I** 
asked Clement, with a penitential air, after one of these 
lectures upon economy; "it will save so much trouble to 
have everything brought from Cambridge." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Slender, ** a breakfast is a sort of 
thing were yov\ cauiiot ^o much beyond bounds : not but 
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what I know what a college breakfast may be made— I have 
seen two or three of them in my time." 

" And then the poor people, sir ; they must rejoice with 
us. And Margaret's school : I may order caps and ribbons, 
and bibs and tuckers for the girls — ^may I not ? And a 
new gown for the mistress ? " Clement felt a gentle pressure 
from the hand that he was holding. 

" Oh," exclaimed Lucy, " how delighted they will be ! 
And Mrs. Dunthome to(^ — ^how glad I am ! I was thinking 
of giving Mrs. Dunthome a new ribbon myself — a white 
satin one." 

" I have a great respect for Mrs. Dunthome," said Mr. 
Slender ; '' she always reminds me of Shenstone's ' School- 
mistress,' when 

*' 'She eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around.' 

A pretty poem that, sir, a very pretty poem ; though most 
likely you never read it. Shenstone is out of fashion, I 
believe, now." 

*' Indeed but I have, sir : Shenstone is a very favourite 
poet of mine, and I always think of him when I see a village 
school. We will have a school too, Margaret : a nice one. 
Margaret is so fond of a school, sir ; you know I told you 
she wanted me to keep one, myself. Nay, you know you 
did ; but you need not blush so, whenever I mention it — ^it 
was a very pretty thought " 

" You naughty one ! did not you promise?" — cried Mar- 
garet, trying to stop his mouth with her small hand ; but he 
went on — '* a very nice little thought." So she ran out of 
the room, and he after her ; and she flew round the garden, 
and he overtook her, and so they played together like two 
babies — as, in fact, they were just then. Ah, Love may 
well be drawn as a child ! There is more true wisdom, 
though, in his innocent sportiveness, than in the icy prudence 
and " grey hypocrisy " of the older man. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THE curate's journal. 

The wonderful trtmssecmhaa arrived. The word, it seems^ 
signifies a wedding outfit. 

Hose was just bringing in the kettle and the toast — ^for 
Lucy is no longer toastmaker-general, — with the pretty new 
tea-things, which we nse, every evening, in compliment to 
Clement, when we heard a single knock at the door ; it was 
the carrier, with three wicker cases, covered with oilskin, 
they were light enough in weight, but of such ample dimen- 
sions that they completely filled up onr narrow passage. 

Lucy jumped about in an extasy. " It is the trcxuaseau,** 
she cried. " I am sure it is — ^what an odd thing it must be. 
I thought it was something all in a piece.*' 

Margaret was more staid. *' Let us pay the carrier," said 
she, ** and send him away. I should not like him to talk 
about the things." 

They were all carriage paid, nevertheless I gave him a 
shilling for his trouble, and he went away making as many 
bows and scrapes as if I had been his grace, and Margaret 
my lady. 

I then proposed that before the packages were touched 
we should have tea, for I thought we should have very little 
chance of getting it hot, if we were to wait for it until after 
their contents had undergone an examination. 

My daughters had the grace to comply, and with a good 
grace, too. I observed, however, that they only took one 
cup each, and did not eat a morsel. They just found out 
that they had dined somewhat later than usual I thought 
it right to exercise their patience, or perhaps to prolong their 
pleasures of expectation ; and, therefore, I drank my accus- 
tomed three cups, and ate half a round more toa^ than 
usual, seeing it before me, so that the poor girls gained little, 
in point of time, by their abstemiousness ; but their good 
humour was equal to every attack upon it. Mar^uret 
poured out the tea, and Lucy handed me the toast with 
most admirable serenity of countenance, though they neither 
of them could help, between whiles, casting an eager, won- 
deriDg look, towards the cases. 
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At length, I gave the wished-for signal, by transferring 
the tea-spoon, in my old-fashioned way, from the saucer to 
the tea-cup. Ko time was lost in ringing the bell, the 
table was cleared, and rubbed and polished, by Hose, with 
even more, as I saw my girls seemed to think, thcui her 
usual care. At length, all was finished, and Lucy, throwing 
her arms round my neck, said, '^ Now, dear papa, may we 
open the cases?" 

No further objection could be made ; I put on my spec- 
tacles to enable me to assist in unloosening the Gordian 
knots which the remains of some classical superstition, or 
habitual economy, rendered me unwilling to cut, when the 
covers of the wicker-cases were lifted up in the order in 
which they were numbered. In the first were two white 
dresses, and a variety of accompaniments, all most beautifully 
packed in rose-coloured wrappers ; in the second, two white 
bonnets, two scarfs, and some lighter elegancies, which, 
however, we only guessed at, for dear Margaret, with a 
blush of modesty and delight, throwing herself into my arms^ 
whispered, " Dear father, I tliink we had better not take the 
things out, I should not like to look at them any more, or 
try them on, till — ^" and her voice died away. I thought 
there was something very beautiful, and original, in her 
wish thus to hallow them for the occasion. Lucy who has the 
gift of divining everything that it is desirable to know, 
instantly entered into her sister's feelings. " We will not 
look at them now, darling," said she, shutting down the 
baskets, Clement ought to see them the first time, the very 
first time they are put on ; but there is this one which we 
have not yet opened, we may just peep into it ;" accordingly 
the strings were untied, the lid lifted up, and a cry of joy 
arose from my young ones. Here were no mixed feelings in 
the case, the contents were exultingly pulled forth, and lo ! 
I beheld a complete suit, or rather I may say, an entire 
wardrobe for myself. Linen, canonicals, two suits of black, 
more things, in short, than I have ever had since the first 

year I was tutor to Lord H y and, like a foolish young 

man as I was, spent the whole of my salary in fine clothes. 

The girls were delighted, and, to say the truth, so was I. 
It had been a grief to me think how narrow — ^nay^ how 
hopeless were my means of fitting out my dear Margaret^ qa 

2 E 2 
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that, at any rate, ber appearance should not disgrace him at 
the altar, and now I had the satis&ction to know that we 
should all of OS appear re^>ectahle in his eyes, and in those 
of his friends, as well as of my own parishioners ; tme, it 
will be with his own money, bat Margaret sees in his gifts 
only his dear love, and receives every manifestation of it as 
a devout and grateful heart receives the blessed light and 
air of heaven. Even whilst we were speaking of him, his 
well-known knock made ns start. We were certain it was 
his, as the old Scotch song says, — 

"There's miuic in bis Teiy foot. 
When he comes up the stain ;** 

and in he came, smiling with generoos delight as he threaded 
lus way between the packages^ 

''Ah, the things are come,** said he, carelessly glancing 
his eye towards them ; '^ at least, sach as yon will want the 
firsL The others are all on their way to our future home — 
got there by this time, I dare say." 

Margaret threw herself with looks of unutteraUe love, 
into his arms. 

" How kind you have been to us all ! " she exclaimed. 

I was beginning to make my acknowledgments, but he cut 
all our thanks short, and would talk of nothing but the 
arrangements for the morrow. I am to perform the sacred 
ceremony. Clement is to receive my Margaret from the 
hands of Lord Maltraversy who, as well as his sweet countess, 
lay aside their mourning, for the late earl, on this happy 
occasion. Lucy is to be the bridesmaid, and Lady Mal- 
travers also wiU go to church. We are to breakfJEist when 
we return. Clement had requested permission to send the 
requisites from Cambridge, with suitable attendants, but I 
have begged that whatever the " Koebuck ** may be able to 
supply shall be ordered there. I should be sorry to hurt the 
feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Green sides on such an occasion ; 
for, b^des being my parishioners, I really believe they are 
very worthy people, in their way, and never tempt ^e 
labouring classes into drinking more than they can afford to 
pay for. 

After breakfast I am to pari with my dear child, who 
has been a delight and solace to me from her birth. Since 
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the death of her sainted mother, she has been my friend and 
confidant, as well as my housekeeper and companion. How 
many innocent hours has she gladdened to me by her 
smiles ! how many anxious ones has she beguiled by her 
sympathy, and enlightened by her counsels I How often 
have I repeated, internally, whilst listening to her, **She 
opencth her mouth with wisdom, and on her tongue is the 
law of kindness." 

Yet I must relinquish her to another. Never more will 
she be mine, as she has been ! Never more will she belong 
to these humble walls, as she has done! irradiating them 
with the sunlight of her smiles, making them musical with 
the sweet intonations of her pleasant voice. 



The curate had written thus far in his journal, when he 
heard a soft tread along the ])assage, and then a gentle tap 
at his chamber-door. He opened it — Margaret threw her- 
self into his arms, saying, " Dear father, I come to beg your 
blessing and your prayers !'* 

'* Assuredly, my child, you shall have them both. I need 
not ask you if you are happy in the thought of the approach- 
ing change in your condition — if your heart truly goes with 
your hand]'* 

" Happy ! my dear father — my happiness is almost too 
much for me. When I think that to-morrow, with the 
blessing of Heaven, I shall be the wife of the only human 
being I could ever have loved as I love him, that it will be 
my duty, henceforth, to honour and obey in all things him 
whom I so fully respect and honour ; that I am to be his 
dear companion and trusted friend for the remainder of my 
days, my heart swells as though it would burst through my 
bosom ; and when, in addition to my own happiness, I con- 
sider that, through the kindness of Providence, and the 
generous noble nature of my dear husband, I may be made 
the humble instrument of benefit to you and dear Lucy, that 
you need never more feel anxiety for us, or fear the pressure 
of poverty for yourself,— -oh ! then, my dear father, I tremble 
at the unlooked-for share of good that has fallen to my lot I 
I have done nothing to deserve it. Oh, my father I you muat 
watch over me, and admonish me coiitm\XQWy \ lia^ ^w^.'V 
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prove myself grateful enough for the blessings that the 
Almighty has vouchsafed me !" and she threw herself again 
into his arms, and wept upon his bosom pious tears d 
humility and thankfulness. 

" Bless you, my child ! a thousand blessings on your 
head l" exclaimed the happy parent, pressing her to his 
heart ; '' preserve this humble, grateful spirit — this sweet 
Christian state of mind — and doubt not that your prosperity 
will be safe to you. And pray for me, my child, that I alsa 
may continually keep before me the goodness of our blessed 
Lord ; and as he has supported us through poverty and 
anxiety, let us daily, hourly, implore him to feed us 'with all 
the spiritual graces that our altered situation may require.' 
Whilst her father spoke, Margaret, gradually withdrawing 
herself from his embrace, sank involuntarily upon her knees; 
he followed her example — they covered their facea, and 
prayed silently, fervently, for some minutes ; and when they 
rose and embraced each other, their countenances glowed 
with an expression so radiant, so angelical, that they did, 
indeed, appear yet more favoured by Heaven in their interior 
perceptions than in their external prospects. 



CHAPTER LIT. 

THE curate's journal. 

This day has been one of the most agitating, yet the 
most happy days of my life. I have parted with my 
daughter, the pride and delight of my existence ; but I have 
gained a son — ^and such a son ! how can I be grateful enough 
to Heaven for him ! He is worthy of her — they are formed 
for each other ; may their Almighty Father shower down 
his choicest blessings upon their heads I not the mere temporal 
blessings of this life, but those precious spiritual gifts which 
shall draw them daily nearer to himself whether it be His 
divine will to lead them through the " ways of pleasantness*^ 
and " paths of peace," which to all outward appearance are 
opening before them, or through the rougher road of trial, 
from which no mortal being can hope to be exempt, and 
which we are oiAy caaXkd. \v^\itA ttesd for the strengthening 
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and purifying of our steps towards eternal life. I will, now 
that I am alone, compose my thoughts, and enter the events 
of the day in my journal, as succinctly as I can ; haply when 
I am laid in the dust it may be read by my grandchildren, 
and awaken in their dear hearts an affectionate recollection 
of him by whom it was written. 

I arose early, for I could not sleep. I went into my little 
study, and passed two hours in reading and prayer. I had 
just risen from my knees, with a frightened spirit, when the 
door gently opened, and Margaret presented herself before 
me clad all in white. She stood before me like a glorious 
vision, a celestial visitant ! but oh, how like her mother she 
looked ! " My Margaret 1 " I exclaimed, opening my arms, 
and advancing towards her. My voice sounded in my ears 
more like a wail than a gratulation ; it seemed to strike on 
my dear child's heart, in the same manner, for she threw 
herself on my breast, exclaiming, " O my dear father, how 
can I leave you ! how can I leave you ! " 

I felt her tears upon my cheek, and I felt my own coursing 
down it to join them ; but I made a great effort to recover 
my fortitude. " Do not distress yourself my darling," I said, 
"with a single mournful thought on my account. Your 
happiness is mine ; new duties are opening before you. Be 
as a wife all that you have been to me as a daughter and I 
shall be too thankful." The door again opened. 

" Does she not look nice, dear papaT cried Lucy in tones 
joyous as the morning song of the lark ; " Margaret, you 
really are beautiful ! your pretty dress does so become you," 
and she turned her sister round and round, and gazed upon 
her with an affectionate admiration which it cheered my 
heart to behold. 

" Dear Lucy," said Margaret, " yours becomes you exactly 
the same, and you look every whit as well as I do ; does she 
not, papa ? " 

"Oh yes," said Lucy, laughing, "that is a very likely story, 
and then it is of so much consequence how I look — ^so many 
people will fix their eyes on me of course, instead of on the 
bride 1 " 

" "Well," said I, " I will be impartial, and give you my 
real opinion ;" so I put on my spectacles, and surveyed them 
both, with pretended gravity of criticism, frotDi \i<e^^ \^ Hs»N». 
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Poor tilings ! it was the first time in their fives that I bad 
ever had the gratification of seeing them widt-dreaaed ; aad 
though thej had always looked lotvefy and attractiTe in mr 
ejes, I ooald not bat acknowledge that the advantages of the 
toUette added considerably to their natoral graces. I could 
examine them folly without fear of diaoompoHng them, for 
Margaret cast her eyes to the groond, with the s»cetot 
modesty, and Lucy's were riveted on her sister, with a foi- 
ness of delight which left her no room for a thought aboot 
herself Their dresses were moslin, white as snow, wiUi 
fall soft folds marvellously becoming to Maigaret^s slight; 
and rather tall figure. Margaret's bonn^ was omameiited 
with a wreath of orange-flowers; Lock's with <Mie of 
lilies of the valley. Margaret's had the addition of a veil of 
Brussers lace, which had but one fiiult, it was too saperb ; 
but then it shaded her lovely £sux so interestiDgly. B^des, 
from the very earliest associations of history and poetry, we 
always so invariably attach the idea of a veil to a hride, 
that a little luxury in req>ect to that one article mar be 
pardoned ; they had each some pretty sort of thing aboni 
their shoulders which they called scarfe, but the material 
puzzled me, it looked like a gossamer s web. 

" Well, papa," cried Lucy, " speak honestly ! does oot 
Margaret look the best ) " 

*' Do not we both look exactly alike ? " said Margaret, 
putting her arm around Lucy. 

" Now, I will be very honest," said L '* You both look 
charmingly — better than I ever saw either of you look till 
now ; but, if I must give the palm to one, I think it would 
be to Margaret ; because I observe Lucy's dress is not put 
on quite so neatly, one side appears pinned, or folded a litde 
unevenly, and her girdle or belt, or whatever you may call it, 
has slipped somewhat out of its place." 

*' Ah," said Margaret^ hastening to correct the oversight, 
'^ it is not her fault, poor dear, she would dress me first, and 
she was so particular, and so exact, that she left herself no 
time ; and she would not let me stay to help her." 

" No," said Lucy, " I knew papa would be longing to see 
you, were you not, dear papa 1 and I shall make you dress 
next, for I have put out all your things, your beautiful new 
sorplice, for the ceremony, and then your new black coat. 
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for the break^Eist ; but we will have a cnp of coffee first, it 
will do us all good." 

So the dear child ran to see after it. She thinks of every- 
body, and everything. She seems to have grown ten years 
older, in steadiness and reflection, since Margaret's wedding- 
day was fixed. We were to meet Clement and Lord and Lady 
Maltravers in the church, at nine o'clock precisely. Lucy 
took good care that we should not be a minute after our time. 
We went through the garden and the paddock across the 
lane to the gate, which opens into the churchyard, close to 
the vestry-door. We thus escaped the crowd, strange as 
the expression seems with regard to our little village ; but 
so it was, that the street was actually faYL, I should not have 
thought the whole place could have furnished so many 
people ; but the unprecedented sight of two carriages-and- 
four had drawn everybody to the spot. When we got 
into the church, we found every pew occupied. It did my 
heart good to see such a congregation. I wished it had 
been Sunday, that I might have given them one of my very 
best sermons. Lord Maltravers was to give my dear child 
away. He made a very young-looking fstther, and Lady 
Maltravers, at his side, looked more like his sister than his 
wife. Clement's countenance was radiant with happiness. 
Margaret's sweet face was suffused with a crimson glow, 
when she saw him, it faded the next instant into the pale- 
ness of the lily ; but she went through the ceremony with 
great self-possession. As for me, I felt inspired, — never, I 
think, did I read the service so impressively : but truly it 
is a solemn thing to give the child of one's bosom into the 
keeping of another for life. Had I not felt so assured as I 
did from my own, almost daily, observation, for the last two 
months, of the many excellent qualities of our dear Clement, 
the purity of his principles, the sweetness of his disposition, 
the integrity of his heart, I verily believe I should never 
have had the courage to pronounce the words which were to 
make him, for evermore, the possessor and guardian of my 
choicest treasure. 

As soon as we got into the vestry, Clement kissed his 
bride, his sister-in-law, and his own sister, and shook hands 
with me, with a cordiality that went to my heart — ^it was so 
filial ! I gave him and my child my blea&Vxi^, ^om\\i^>5X!vss« 
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hands, for a second time, in my own. Lady MaltraTers 
then kissed my Margaret, and said, ''Now my dear Margant^ 
you are really my sister — how happy we shall be together! 
and here is another sister, too," embracing Iiucy afto- 
tionately, and then her husband went through the sum 
ceremony, and I saluted Lady Maltravers myself and thn 
my daughters, and we all shook hands again, all round, aBi 
every countenance beamed with joy. 

We then proceeded to make the entries in the regiatoc; 
many of my most respectable parishioners came in as 
witnesses, and proffered their congratulations. Among tiie 
rest good Mr. Allspice, who, nevertheless, looked a little 
blank, I thought ; for he had always a sort of kindness lor 
Margaret. However, he offered her his good wishes, in t 
very proper manner, and she thanked him very prettOj. 
He is a worthy man, and I shall always do him the justice 
to say he is a £Edr-dealing tradesman, and a lenient creditor; 
which is a truly Christian virtue. Everybody that came in 
had cake and wine presented to them ; and when we left the 
church Clement told the clerk to let there be no lack to 
any who might come afterwards. He had presented him 
with five guineas, to the poor fellow's great amazement, asd 
he left twenty-five more with the churchwardens, for the 
poor of the parish ; thank God they are not very numerooa^ 
his bounty will, therefore, be a real help to them ; particih 
larly to poor widow Hopkins, who wants it most of any. It 
was decided that we should walk home, for indeed it is sodi 
a mere step from the church to the parsonage, that it would 
have had the appearance of great ostentation to have k^ 
two carriages-and-four waiting at the porch, merely as <Mie 
may say, to get in at one side, and out at the other. But 
Clement had another motive, of which I was in the secret 
He had prepared a surprise for Margaret, who, as tre 
approached our own gate, had the pleasure to see ha 
school, with the mistress at their head, sJl waiting to present 
her with bouquets of flowers. They were all, mistress and 
all, attired in new gowns of pearl-coloured stufi^ with white 
aprons and mittens, and muslin caps, trimmed with white 
satin ribbons. They looked so nice and so happy, that 
Margaret was quite delighted. I saw her press Clement's 
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ann, as she exclaimed, " Oh how pretty" — adding, in a low- 
voice, " how kind in you, dear Clement, to think of me so." 

She kissed the children all round, and would have made 
them come into the house to have cake, but the mistress 
informed her that a repast was set out for them in the 
school-room with all sorts of nice things ; indeed, Clement 
had thought of everybody. I found he had given orders 
for all the poor, who should apply for it, to have meat and 
bread, and ale supplied to them at the " Roebuck," with 
plum-buns for the children, and had, moreover, desired 
Mrs. Greensides to invite as many of her neighbours as her 
house would hold, to as good a dinner as she could give 
them, and to debit him with the whole expense. Well 
might Creykedale look in such a bustle, and so gay ! Not a 
heart in it, nor a heart around, that he had not made glad ; 
everybody walking about in their holiday clothes as if it 
had been Martinmas time. Our little maid Hose was as 
smart as any of them, — all in white— Clement's gift. She 
had run to the church to see the ceremony, and got back 
again in time to wait at breakfast. Eveiything had been 
prepared, as if by magic, during our absence. An elegant- 
nay, a sumptuous kppearance the table presented. It was 
covered with splendid plate, belonging, I suppose, to the 
college — as Clement's servant had brought everything — 
wines in profusion — in a caterer's cart from Cambridge. 
The finest fruits, and flowers of the rarest sorts, formed the 
chief decorations ; but the humbler oiferings of the little 
girls were not forgotten among them. I rather suspect 
there had been quite an exhibition of the whole affair whHst 
we were away. No matter if it were so, it afforded an inno- 
cent amusement to the spectators, and I think they would all 
rejoice in Margaret's good fortune. We all sat down, thank 
God, in excellent spirits. Magaret looked sweetly happy ; 
Clement all admiring love ; Lucy, and Lord and Lady 
Maltravers, joyous and playful as children. The bells 
sounded meriily in our ears. 

" How stoutly those young fellows ring ! " said Lord 
Maltravers, and well they might, for Clement had left ten 
guineas among six of them. 

** I have a good mind to go and have a pull with them 
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myself How was it, Julia, that we bad no beU-ringiiig at 
oar wedding f it pats one in sadi capital spirits.** 

Ladr lialtravers looked a little confosed. 

*^ We were so silly ,** she said, *^ we did notiiing then as we 
ought to have done.** 

" Well," said her hosband, gaily, ^'we have done eTerything 
ever since as we oaght, what say yoo, Jmcj 1 — do not we look 
a very well-behaved, steady married couple I" 

" You look quite suited to each other," replied Lucy, "but 
I should never have guessed, if I had not been told, that yon 
were married at alL" 

^ Ah, that is because we are so like lovers ; is it not, 

Julia r 

And then there followed a great deal of joking and 
laughing, which I was glad to encourage, because I never 
like a wedding-day to be saddened by too much sensibility. 
I saw my sweet Margaret glance ever and anon towards 
the timepiece over the fireplace; and as the hour of depar- 
ture approached, I perceived her colour come and go, and 
the tears spring into her dark eyes when they met mine, so 
that I even did myself the violence to avoid them, in order 
to keep her feelings as calm as possible! But the moment 
arrived. They were to start at noon, as they had a good 
six hours' ride before them, and no sooner did the hour-hand 
])oint at twelve than the rattle of wheels, the clatter of 
horses, were heard at a distance ; and it seemed only an 
instant after that the two travelling carriages and four — 
the postilions decked out in white favours — drove up to 
the gate, with all the boys of the village after them. My 
lieart felt like a lump of lead in my breast. I got up 
and walked towards the window. Clement whisi>ered 
to his sister to shorten the scene of leave-taking. She 
rose, and went upstairs with the girls to put on their 
travelling equipments. The time seemed very long whilst 
they were away ; yet when they came back, it seemed as if 
it had been too short. Margaret's eyes were red with 
weeping, but she did not say a word : both Lucy and Lady 
Maltravers had teai*s in their eyes, but smiles on their 
lips, — like a sweet April morn of showers and sunshine. 
1^^^ As for me, I could not speak, and would not think. Lady 
^^yy^y^vers was t\iQ fiic^ti to set us an example of courage. 
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Coming up to me, like a child to a parent, she stood on tip- 
toe to offer me her vermeil cheek. 

" Farewell ! dear Mr. Slender," said she in her sweet 
voice, " for a little time only, I hope ; you will soon be 
coming to Courtney Lodge, and if I should not bo there, 
though I hope I shall, you will not, I am sure, think it too 
much trouble to come to Maltravers Hall to see my husband 
and me." 

I said something, I do not remember what, about her 
doing me honour ; and then my dear Margaret threw her 
arms round my neck, and uttered her low farewell in tones 
I durst scarcely listen to for fear of being unmanned ; her 
last words were — " Write to me, my dear father, write to me 
to-morrow, and often, and tell me that you take care of 
yourself ; " and then Clement led her away, and my little 
Lucy took her place in my arms, saying as she kissed me 
again and again, "And write to me too, dear papa, and I will 
write you such a long letter ; you will get it at breakfast 
time — only think how nice it will be ! ** A few minutes more 
and the postilions cracked their whips — the horses flew off 
— and I fell upon my knees and wept bitterly. 

It was not that I regretted the departure of my darling, 
— no, to secure to her the happiness, the protection, the 
love, the competence, her prospects afford every hope of, I 
would not have repined had I been condemned to pass the 
remainder of my days in a dungeon ; but I thought of my 
own blissful wedding-day — of the angel I had lost. She 
who had shared my poverty, and soothed my cares ; dear 
sufferer ! when our privations denied her the comforts her 
failing health required. Oh ! had she been spared to me ! 
to rejoice with me in the mercies vouchsafed our dear child ! 
— to partake with me in the abundant comforts with which 
I am now, thanks to the kindness of my heavenly Father, 
surrounded ! but " the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." I rose from my 
knees in a frame of mind so grateful, so tranquil, so full of 
love to the Great Source of all Good, the Infinitely AVise, 
the Omnipotent, that I can scaix^ely imagine the earthly 
thing whicli could at this moment have added to my interior 
happiness. I walked up and down the garden ; the sounds 
of village merriment came to my ear upon the soft 8^rm^^^<& 
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that rustled in the branches of the cedars — ^they gladdened 
my heart ; the poor people were rejoicing over Clement's 
bounty — God bless him for it, and ever incline his heart to 
sympathize in the joys and sorrows of his fellow-creatures ! 

Hose came to ask me what time I would like dinner, but 
I told her I desired none ; so in about half-an-hour the little 
creature, of her own accord, brought the tea-things under the 
cedar-tree, and the tea ready made and boiling hot ; it was 
very pretty and thoughtful in her. Whilst I was taking it^ 
many of my neighbours called at the gate to wish me joy, 
but they did not come in, saying they thought perhaps I 
should like better to be left alone just after parting with mj 
daughter; they were quite right, and showed more real 
native politeness in this considerate conduct, than all the 
congratulations and compliments they could have uttered, 
would have done. 

The moon rose behind the cedar, as I sat under its 
branches, and watched their shadows flickering about on 
the grass, like hopes and fears in the human mind, whilst I 
listened to the joyous peals that came from the church bells 
in honour of my Margaret's marriage. The moon had 
climbed high above our favourite tree before I left the 
garden. I found the fire blazing cheerfully, my arm-chair 
drawn closer to it than I had left it, my spectacles, and the 
book I had been reading the day before, on the little table at 
my elbow. Rose is a good girl ; she is determined I shall not 
miss my daughters, but I did miss them ; nevertheless, I 
cheered myself with the thought that by that time the happy 
party had arrived at the place of their destination, and were 
thinking of me, if they had time to think of me at all, with 
the same kindly feelings with which I was thinking of theuL 
So I wrote my journal the remainder of the evening, and 
now I am going to put up my prayers and thanksgivings, 
and then retire to rest. The house seems strangely quiet, 
the voices of the young are like the songs of birds, they seem 
to thrill the very atmosphere with gladness. How still it is 
without them ; but I shall hear the lark when I wake. Yea, 
though " sorrow and heaviness be at night, joy cometh in the 
morning." 
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CHAPTEE LIII. 

FAMILY FEUDS. 

Yery different was the aspect of the Eectorjr from that of 
the curacy, on the happy day of Margaret's marriage. At 
the curacy every face was irradiated with joy ; every one 
that approached it caught the genial atmosphere, and went 
on his way rejoicing. One kindly sentiment seemed to knit 
together all who came within the sphere of the new-manied 
pair ; and the peace and love that centred in their own 
bosoms, seemed, like circles in the water, to difiuse them- 
selves wider and wider, as far as there was room for them 
to spread. Never had such a day been seen in Creykedale 
before ; such a one may never be seen in it again. At any 
rate, it produced an unceasing topic of admiration for the 
present generation in that sequestered spot, and most likely 
will be of traditional reverence and wonder for their de- 
scendants. 

The first actual information of Clement Courtney's mar- 
riage was conveyed to the rector by a messenger expresef, 
who duly delivered a small basket, lined with white satin, 
and containing a most inviting-looking wedding-cake, thickly 
iced, and deliciously frosted with white sugar-candy, which 
sparkled amid the rose-coloured envelopes, and white and 
silver favours in which it lay embedded. On the top of it 
was a note from the happy bridegroom himself, enclosing 
cards from Mr. and Mrs. Courtney, Courtney Park. 

To say the truth, Clement had not had courage to dis- 
close, in person, to the Plufty family, the appaJling fact 
that he was going to marry the curate's daughter, when 
he must have known very well that he might have had 
either of the rector's, if he had made up his mind to connect 
himself so closely with the ecclesiastical establishment of his 
country. It was, in fact, the certainty of that knowledge 
that had made a coward of him. He was thoroughly good- 
natured ; he shrunk from the idea of giving pain. He had 
no pleasure in punishing faults, or mortifying follies. He 
had spent many social hours at the Hectory, where even the 
every-day character of its inhabitants, and common-place 
nature of the conversation, was, in some measure, a reUeC tA 
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his miud, whilst it was still too much depresKd by the loss 
of his pArentSy and ruffled by anxiety for his sister, to seek 
higher excitement than thsdb of welcome^ and the liberty to 
coine and go as he pleased. He had seen through the little 
nets and snares that were laid for him on all ades, bat be 
ooold forgiTe the maternal hopes that spread them, on the 
80(»e that a rich badielor most always be sarroimded bj 
soch, as long as he chose to retain his freedom ; and as fir 
the yoong ladies, to say the tmth, he woold hare given them 
credit for still less sense than they reaUy pofisesaedy had tiier 
been capable of seeing him, from day to day, witboat becom- 
ing sof^oently sensible of his attractions to desire to display 
th^ own to the utmost to him in return. So he worded 
his note with all the tact he was master of ; — rallied himself, 
and entreated the ladies not to do so, upon the invincible 
shyness he felt with regard to announcing the surrender he 
was going to make of his liberty, before it had actually taken 
jJaoe ; returned his grateful thanks fen: hospitality received, 
expressed his hope that he should be aUowed the opportuni^ 
of returning it, in part, at Courtney Paik, wh«« Mt& 
Courtney — {" Oh !" exclaimed Margaret^ nervously, *^ you had 
better not mention me." Courtney laughed, and went on) — 
would rejoice to see friends with whom she knew he had been 
so happy ; and then, with individual remembrances to the lady 
herself to the doctor, to Miss Plufty, to Mr. Augustas 
Myddleton Plumtree Plufty, and to ^Irs. Francis Shirley, for 
whom also he sent gloves, fiivours, and cake, the very first 
they should see or write to her, he concluded with the well- 
known signature which had so often been admiringly gazed 
upon by Mrs. Plufty and her daughters, as a model of bean- 
tiful calligraphy, fraught with indefinable interest ; but now 
it stood forth as indicative of Clement Courtney only — no 
longer " the glass of fashion," " the mirror of courtesy," the 
beau ideal of ten thousand graces and virtues, in actuality 
and anticipation ; in short, no longer a bachelor, but simfJy 
Mr. Courtney, a married man, like many scores of other 
married men whom the Plufty family had seen within the 
circle of their own experience, settle down, from dashing 
coU^ians into sober country squires. 

Still it was a blow, di^^oise itself as it would, and was ^t 
as such by father, mother, son, and daughter. The doctor 
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felt a momentary support against the shock in the con- 
iirmation it brought him of his own foresight and penetration. 

"You see, my dear, I was not so far wrong in what I 
always told you I thought about Mr. Courtney, and as to 
what I have latterly heard about him." 

"No, doctor, to be sure you were not — ^you never are 
wrong. I never knew you to be mistaken in any one thing 
ever since I knew you," said poor Mrs. Plufty, in the deepest 
tones of humility." 

The doctor humanely forbore to insist any further upon 
his own superiority in all things. 

" Well," said he, " nothing ever astonishes me. I should 
not be astonished if I were to find myself at Creykedale, and 
see Mr. Slender in his carriage ; indeed, as likely as not, for 
of course Mr. Courtney will give him the Courtney Vicarage, 
a good eight or nine hundred a year, and old Jackson is 
turned of eighty." 

" Dear me, how very provoking it is I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Plufby, with eyes full of condolence. 

" Why, mother, I do not think my father could have held 
that living, with Gormanton and Creykedale," said the heir- 
apparent, by way of consolation. 

" But you might have held it, I suppose, sir, in due time," 
said the doctor; "we might have had an understanding 
between us, and the half would have made a very pretty 
beginning for a young man ; at least I know I should have 
thought so when I was your age." 

" Yes, sir," said the scapegrace, " but the age improves, and 
I dare say I could have managed to have spent the whole of 
it very well." 

" Augusta, my dear, you will like to keep Mr. Courtney's 
note, will you not?" said her mamma, offering it to her as 
she spoke. 

" No, indeed," responded the young lady, tossing it from 
her, " what should I want it for ]" 

" I thought, my dear, you would like it for your autograph 
album." 

" I do not want so many of one sort," said Miss Plufty, 
" I have quite enough of Mr. Courtney's already." 

And, indeed, it would have been no fleuilt of her own if 
she had not had ; as she had made a point of presQCNVQk%^^^T^ 
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note or scrap of bis writing that she could lay her hands upon^ 
ever since she had at first become acquainted with him. 

" Well," said the doctor, " remember it is always best to 
keep friends with everybody; that is, of course, I mean, 
everybody whose iriend^ip is worth anything ; particularly 
with a man in so influential a position in society as Mr. 
Courtney. After all the Scripture truly saith, ' Promotion 
Cometh not from the east, nor from the west, nor yet frt>m 

the soutL* " He did not continue the words of this 

quotation, — and why ? God is the Judge, '* He raiseth up 
one, and putteth down another ;" but went on, — " We can 
never say where it may come fh>m, or in what shape. So 
I beg you will write a congratulatory reply to Mr. Courtney, 
with idl our best wishes ; and I shall, perhaps, drop a line 
myself to Mr. Slender ; though, if he had been a man of the 
nice sense of honour I had foolishly fancied him, he would 
never have encouraged Mr. Courtney's visits, for he could 
scarcely, I should think, ever have flattered himself they 
would terminate as they have done." 

" No, to be sure, doctor, as you say, it was not at all nice 
or honourable in him." 

'' I think it was abominable in the girls !" exclaimed Miss 
Plufby, "that mealy-lookiug Margaret — what a hypocrite 
she must be ! I never could bear either of them. I cannot 
think what put it into Mr. Courtney's head to want to get 
acquainted with them. I dare say they were always throw- 
ing themselves in' his way. Girls like them can run about, 
along the road or anywhere." 

At that instant Simpson rushed in breathless, " Oh, ma'am, 
miss ; if you please, the wedding-chaises is a coming up the 
lane ; if you run quick into the garden, you can catch a sight 
of them over the wall." 

" Indeed, I should be sorry to stir an inch," said Miss 
Plufty. " Who wants to see them 1" 

Mrs. Plufty answered the question by walking out of the 
room at her utmost speed ; and, taking a short cut across 
the garden, arrived just in time, at the precise angle where 
Emily had first beheld Shirley, on his knees, before her, to 
see the white favours of four postilions dash round the 
comer. Poor Mrs. Plufty I her eyes filled with tears. She 
tamed away* 
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" "Well ! " said she to Simpson, who was straining her 
neck over the wall, at the hazard of tumbling over, and 
breaking it, to catch the last sound rather than sight of the 
bridal party, "Mr. Courtney is a very excellent young 
gentleman, and I shall always feel like a mother for him." 

« I'm sure I wish you was his mother, ma'am," said Simp- 
son, recovering her balance. "They say he has acted so 
nobly at Creykedale ; they say he wanted to have a whole 
hox roasted, only there wasn't anything big enough to put it 
in j and they had such a grand breakfast, and gold and 
silver hornaments, all from Cambridge, — and such a fine 
dinner at the 'Roebuck,' for everybody that the house 
would hold j and all the people walked two and two, and 
gave three cheers." 

" I should not think that likely, Simpson. Mr. Courtney 
would not do things in such a vulgar style — to be sure, he has 
not married a gentlewoman, and that makes a difference." 

Simpson muttered something about people's having a 
right to please themselves, and nobody could blame any- 
body if anything lucky came in their way ; and as she had 
given sundry signs of insubordination lately, for servants, 
like rats, have often an instinctive perception when a house 
is going to fall ; and as any changes in the establishment 
were just then not particularly desirable, Mrs. Plufty wisely 
chose not to hear, or understand the remark, and returned 
to the house. There she found the doctor and Augustus 
engaged in serious discussion on the state of the family 
affairs and financial resources. The doctor honestly con- 
fessed that his creditors became daily more and more 
clamorous, and the unexpected marriage of Mr. Courtney, 
who had long, by delicate inuendo and cunningly diffused 
reports, been destined for one of the Misses Plufty, was not 
likely to make them less importunate. 

" The fact is," said the doctor, eyeing the ceiling and 
apostrophizing it with a pinch of snuff, " I see how it will 
be — they will sequestrate my living, and I shall have to go 
to Creykedale, and be my own curate. The duty will not 
be very heavy ; at least, I shall not make it so. At my 
time of life it cannot be expected that I should — and I am 
resigned to the worst. I advise Augusta the next respect- 
able offer she may have," — this was a delicate wo^ oi\i\»Jos^% 
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at Mr. Muggins, — " to accej)t it. As for Emily, as she has 
made her bed, so must she lie ; and my notion is, she will 
not find it a hard one, after all ; and you, Augustust^ must 
try to qualify yourself for ^* 

" Oh, do not trouble yourself about me, sir ; if you and 
my mother, and Augusta, can make shift for a while, I can 
take care of myself : indeed, I have made up my mind. I 
shall take to the road.** 

" To the road !*' shrieked Mrs. Plufiby, in dismay. " Dear 
me, Augustus, pray do not talk so shockingly, and so 
wickedly. You will certainly come to the gallows 1" 

" Never fear, mother," replied the incorrigible, taking out 
his cigar-case. " I shall never do anything unlike a gentle- 
man — first of its kind, depend upon it — whatever it 
may be." 

" First of its kind, indeed ! was not Dick Turpin the 
first of his kind, that used to be called the 'Flying Highway- 
man ' 1 that we read of in * Knight's Eemarkable Biogra- 
phies,' or some such books for the instruction of the people ; 
and was not George Barrington, the pickpocket, such a 
gentleman that Lord Chesterfield said he wished his son 
had been half as much of one 1 and yet was not one hung 
and the other transported, as all such wretches ought 
to be r 

The doctor had made no further remai*k upon his son's 
avowed intent than what might be understood from an 
elevation of the eye-brows, a second survey of the ceiling, 
and a second pinch of prince's mixture. The hero of the 
road, therefore, felt himself called upon to explain. 

"You mistake me, dear mother." Augustus Middleton 
Plumtree Plufty had always been an affectionate son enough 
when his selfishness did not interfere with his duty. " I do 
not mean to take purses upon the road, but to cut along it in 
such style as to let nobody else take them from any one 
under my protection for the time being. I should like to 
drive the Cambridge coach, or to be the guard ; Benvart, of 
Christchurch, Oxford, did it, and I do not see why I should 
not. He was guard first, but he could not stomach giving 
out the parcels, so he mounted the box, and he was called 
* The Classical Coachman.' " 

" And you would be called * The ^nclassical Coachman,' " 
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said the doctor, dryly. He was known as a rich fool, and 
you would be known as a poor one — that makes all the 
difference." 

"I suppose his father made him rich, and mine has made 
me poor, that makes all the difference on the other side," 
retorted Augustus. 

** /S'tV-r-r," said the doctor, with a long accentuated aspi- 
ration that made it sound very like " Sirrah !" and rising 
majestically, and directing his ample proportions towards the 
door, " if you descend to personalities I have done with you. 
I do not say it is undutiful, because I plainly perceive your 
moral sense is indurated — obscured — in short, lost. But it 
is ungentlemanly, and as such I have done with you." 

And he closed the door, with himself on the other side of it. 

" Dear me, Augustus !'* cried Mrs. Plufty, " how can you 
be so foolish? Your papa thinks you are in earnest, I 
know he does, by his way of going out of the room ; and it 
is quite impossible you should be ! Besides, even if you 
were so silly, you must give security for a place of that 
kind, low as it is ; and who would be security for you ? I 
am sure your papa would not. You could not expect it." 

" Oh, as for that, I do not mean to trouble him. I havo 
got a promise of the place, whenever I like : either before or 
behind. Simpson's cousin will manage that for me — his 
father is a proprietor, and he is a very clever fellow, himself, 
and a capital judge of horseflesh. He would like very well 
to hold the ribbons ; but he makes more money at New- 
market. Everybody knows him there ; and Simpson says 
he might have married a trainer's daughter, with ten thou- 
sand pounds, and a deuced fine girl, too, for I have seen her." 

Poor Mrs. Plufty ! here she saw another cloud gatherini^ 
in her domestic horizon. She had not liked Simpson's 
manner of late, nor her expressions that very morning ; and 
she had remarked that her caps and handkerchiefs had, for 
some weeks past, been slightly impregnated with the odour 
of cigars, wliich might be accounted for from the circum- 
stance of the laundry being very near a little room Augustus 
originally called, or rather miscalled, his "Study;" but which, 
since he had come to man's estate, consequently to years of 
discretion, he had chosen to denominate the ''Divan," and 
to fit up with pipes and cushions accordm^VY* 
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Miss Pliifly maintained a dignified silence duiing the 
discussion, and busied herself in weeding, not only her auto- 
graph album, but her writing-desk, blotting-book, and work- 
box, of every scrap of paper on which the handwriting of 
Clement Courtney had ever been impressed ; and having 
made an auto-da-Je of the fragments, she had the satis&ction 
of seeing the last spark expire, emblematic of her own 
hopes, just as the dinner-bell summoned the family party to 
the occupation which, as long as it lasts, 

** Knits up the ravelled sleeve of care," 

almost as effectually as sleep, that great soother of human 
miseries, of which <* Sancho Panza ** says, "^ blessed is he that 
invented it, for it wraps a man round like a blanket." 



CHAPTER LIV. 

THE FIBST LETTEB. 

"COUBTHET PaBK. 

" Mt deab, dear Papa ! — Only think of my going to write you along 
letter ! I ! who never wrote a letter in my whole life before, excepting 
once, and that was to my doll. Still a long one this will be, I know, 
and for two reasons : first, because I promised you it should be so, and 
secondly, because I have so many delightful things to tell you ; so you 
see, dear papa, I have made a doubly reasonable beginning. But 
you will say I am growing saucy, so now I will really begin in good 
earnest. 

" I need not sny anything about our leaving our pretty, pretty little 
home, because you know how dear Margaret wept upon the threshold, 
as she turned to embrace you again and again ; and how she kissed 
her hand, and smiled through her tears on all our poor people and 
neighbours, who were standing round the gate to wish her good-by ; 
and how kind Clement was, and how he gave away his money, right 
and left, and made all hearts glad, and how merry Lord and Lady 
Maltravers were ; and how they made nurse lift dear baby up, when 
they got into their carriage, to clap his little bands at you, dearest 
papa ; and how we all kept looking out after you, and kissing our 
hands, and waving our handkerchiefe to you, till you were no longer in 
sight. It seemed only a minute, the horses went so quick. You can- 
not think, dear papa, how nice it is to travel with four horses ; it is so 
gay and so pretty to see the postilions' heads popping up and down, 
one before another, and with Uieir nice white favours too. Bat you do 
not know that dear Margaret wept afresh when we could no longer see 
the dear little panonage-YiouBft, %M \Ke old elim at the gate, nor even 
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the top of our beautiful cedar, under whose spreading branches we haye 
so often brought out our tea things, and our bread and butter, on a 
nice summer's evening. 

*' * My dear father will miss us so much/ she sobbed out, ' when be 
goes back into the little parlour, and looks round it, and finds himself 

alone.' * But he will not be alone, dear Margaret,' I said ; ' he will 

have our happiness with him to keep him company. ' 

" Was not that bravely said, dear papa ? for I had to g^lp down my 
own tears as I spoke ; and wisely too : for dear Clement kissed me 
and said, 'Well said, little philosopher,' and then he turned to Mar- 
garet and kissed her too, and drew her closer to him, and I looked out 
of the window to smile at Lady Maltravers, who kept putting her 
pretty head out and calling to us not to go so quick, she wanted to 
to talk to us ; and Lord Maltrarers asked us what we were in suck a 
hurry about ; ' Why could not we take it easy ? ' he said, in his droU 
way. 

'' When we stopped to change horses, Clement would have the 
basket of fEiyours opened, to give some to the next postilions, and to 
the landlady and people at the inn ; and he paid everybody so nobly, 
and we had so many good wishes, and bows, and curtsies. Oh, it was 
quite delightful ! And Lord Maltravers was in such spirits, and was 
so droll, whenever we stopped, and pretended that he must change 
places with Clement, for that his sister bad something to say to him. 
And then off we dashed again, and we beean to leave the dusty high road, 
and wind through nice shady lanes ; and I was so glad ! And the wild 
honeysuckle and the dog-rose blossomed in the hedges, and sent out such 
a delicious pei*fume on the evening breeze, it reminded me so of home ! and 
the blackbirds called to one another, and high trees arched over our heads ; 
it was BO sweet and solemn, too I But we soon came out again upon a 
wide road that ran by the side of a fine wood ; after we had gone on for 
three or four miles, Clement suddenly called out, ' Here we are, at last, 
thank God ! ' And we stopped at such a sweet place. A pair of large 
handsome gates were thrown open, and at one side of them was a pretty 
house, so pretty 1 it was all of wood, with a deep shelving roo^ and a 
broad sort of verandah all round, and a staircase outside, and sweet 
little diamond-paned windows with pointed arches ; it was almost 
buried in clematis, and Virginia creeper, and a number of balsams and 
geraniums, as fine as ours, were placed in pots on benches, one above 
another, round the door, and such a venerable old woman stood 
curtseying at it. I was so silly, I thought, to be sure, it was the 
house, and I cried out, ' Oh, Margaret, what a sweet place ! how happy 
you will be ! ' Clement laughed so ; but dear Margaret looked a little 
bewildered ; she said, ' Yes, that I am very sure I shall,' and then 
Clement laughed more heartily still. ' Well,' said he, ' do not make 
up your mind to stay here, till we have taken a look at the other end 
of the avenue ; ' and on we went for another mile, only think, between 
stately rows of elms, with glimpses of beautiful park scenery between 
them, till we came within sight of a great large house ; the windows 
were all lighted up, and as we drew nearer, we saw several servants in 
fine liveries standing at the wide-open door with torches. Oh, my dear 
papa, Clement is ten times richer and grander t\\Tai\v<&\i!A^^^^^^^^ 
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■o fall of hookm, dear papa, aad aiipa aad |aiAai a % aad a pair of 
|^obc% aad S'eat people's heads — basta, tkej caD thf sad she said. 
'I kope so too, dear Cleaeat ; itwill be Hjova fnh if I do Bo4 make 
Byseif a eoospaoioii for 70a in time, with as mini adrantagea.* 

Then in caoM Lord aad Ladj llaltnnren^ for Hmj had stopped 
bdiiad to diow the baby to the steward aad the hoasekeeper — soch 
aiee respectable-lookii^ ohl people! and then thej welcooMd Bisr- 
garet to ber new borne, aad we all embraced one aaother all round ; it 
is so nice to be so afiectioBate ! I felt so happy ! And then Clement 
said, if we wished to diai^ oar dresses we hiid no time to lose. And 
jnst as he spoke a deep bdl stm^ and made me jump so ! 'That i« 
the first dinner-bell,' said be ; ' 70a have onlj half aa hour.' And 
then he rang and the footman came to the door ; no, not the Ibotmaa, 
bot bis own gentleman as he is called, and well he may be, for he looks 
quite like one, and wears a white waistcoat and silk stockings, and a 
gold watch chain. ' Send Mrs. Meadowes to Mrs. Courtney,' said 
Clement ; and the gentleman bowed and went away, and Mrs. Mea- 
dowes came in ; quite a lady, dear papa, she seemed to me. She had 
on A purple silk, and a lace pelerine and cap, and black silk apron, and 
black netted mittens. And Lady ItlaltraTers spdLe so kindly to ber, 
and took her hand, and said, ' How do you do, dear Mrs. Meadowes * 
This is my dear sister, Mrs. Courtney ; you will be glad to hare a 
mistress in the house again, I am sure.' 

** * I shall indeed, my lady, said she, curtseying so respectfully ; 
* the bouse will look like itself again.' And tears came into her eyes 
papft; and into poor liady MaliraTers* too ; for it seems this same person 
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was lady's-maid to her mamma, and was the very one who caught the 
same fever, in returning from Crosby Hall, of which poor Mrs. Court- 
ney died. 'Meadowes has often dressed me, my dear sister,' said 
Lady Maltravers, wiping her eyes, ' when I was a naughty little wild 
thing, and would not stand still two minutes together to have my 
frock tied, or my hair brushed. She always gave dear mamma satisfific- 

tion, and I am sure she will you, too.' * I shall try my best, madam,' 

said Mrs. Meadowes. ' I am sure you will please me, Mrs. Mea- 

dowes,' said Margaret ; 'your having pleased my husband's mother will 
always give you a great claim upon my regard.' 

" It was the first time that Margaret had called Clement her bus- 
band, and you cannot think, dear papa, what a sweet dignity seemed 
to transfuse itself into her fiice and figure as she spoke. And oh, if 
you had but seen how beautifully Mrs. Meadowes dressed her. She 
plaited her sunny hair in such lovely tresses, and then she braided it 
round her head, and fastened it at the back with a delicious little dus- 
ter of orange flowers — real. And then there was a dress of rich white 
silk, with a beautiful silvery pattern upon it, like drops of dew spark- 
ling in the sun, and a lace collar with points, and it was fastened on 
the bosom with that pretty pearl brooch in the shape of a snowdrop — 
dear Clement's first present to her after they were engaged — ^you re- 
member, papa, how pretty we thought it — and then there were her 
white gloves, and her embroidered handkerchief, delicately scented, 
and when everything was finished she looked like a queen ; no, not 
like a queen, I mean like that lovely Lady Jane Grey in the engraving, 
when they came to offer her the crown. 

'* Then came my turn. ' Will you give me leave to dress you now, 
Miss Slender ? ' It sounds so odd to me, dear papa, to hear myself 
called Miss Slender, and to see people w^ting upon me, as if I were 
some fine lady ; you would laugh, I am sure, to see your little Lucy 
set up so. I am ready to laugh at it myself a dozen times a day, but 
I try to look as grave as I can. 

'' Well, so I sat down, and had my head twisted about all manner 
of ways ; but my hair would neither plait, nor braid, nor pin, nor do 
anything but bang about my hce in ringlets, as it always does, though 
ringlets, it seems, are out of fashion ; so Mrs. Meadowes said she had 
better let it have its own way, it was my style. But only think how 
kind it is in Clement, dear papa, he has had a number of beautiful 
dresses and everything I can want, made for me, as well as for Mar- 
garet ; but I shall leave all the finest of the things here, till I come 
again. It would be silly indeed in me, and worse than silly — very 
wrong, and very unbecoming my station, ever to think of putting them 
on at any other time than when I am with dear Margaret, just to do her 
credit. Our neighbours would be sure to laugh at me, or to envy me ; 
and I should like them to do one as little as the other. But is it not 
wonderful, my dear papa, that all our fine things fit us as exactly as if 
they had been measured for me, and tried on hidf a dozen times ? You 
remember what cutting and contriving, and fitting and altering, Mar- 
garet and I had about the famous Devonshire brown silk ; and lo I here 
are a dozen beautiful silks and satins, and gauzes, all fitting as exactly 
as Cinderella's little gloss slipper ! Surely ClndeT«UW«^<(ATti<o\>ci^T xccd's^. 
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hKwe had s In^ m tlicm : iadfled. I 
dniMing of > fairy talc 
tfai&k it Ina beea Ladj 
M aigai e t 'g pink giagkam erne Momia^ timl very gfwgfcaM yon did not 
fike to tee ber go about is at ChrwtanSy becaoae jo« tboagbt it so eold 
€or her, and which ibe nys dw sever wiQ port vith, i^^'^^rr Ae had 
it oo the iifst time that die ever aaw Clfwif, I ttid her ahe 
thialmig of that old kiag of BohcHua we vcre readm^ ahont hMt 
ter, who always had his thick shoes hv^ vp in his doaet^ to 
him that he had once been » labowin^ pcaaant. WaD, liody Ibl- 
trsrers took it away with her, preteading she thov^t the snake of it 
so pretty ; and then she said to sse, ' Too and I are exactly of n sise. 
I haTc n morning dress in the carriage thai I hare jost got from mj 
dressmaker^s, I wish yon would try it on €or me, thai I may see hsv 
I like it.' So I did ; and die looked at it as tf she was omsidsfia g 
something. ' Tes, I see,' said she, * it is n little, little too t^t in die 
waist far joa, and n fall inch too short in the skirt^ so I am not ao tsQ 
as I lanrifd rajaelC.' And yoo may d^Mad upon it^ p*p^ it ^ras is 
that BHUiner she was aUe to give our miiamiiii so exactly to Miilsri 

D , who they say is a Tery great lady in her way, and n Tsiy gmd 

ooe, too; and keqis ber carriage^ and is duMiirtiir and mtllinsr to 
theQoeen. 

" Lady MahrsTen was M^hted thai we looked ao nice, and liked 
everything so much. And we went into the library again, and Clem ft 
looked so pleased ! bat we had not time to sit down, lor the dinaerMi 
rang again ; and he banded Margaret into the dining-room^ and placed 
her at the head of the table, and Lord MaltraTors gave one arm to his 
lady and another to me, and followed them with regular steps, as if lie 
was marcbing, and looking so comically gimTe that we could not help 
laogfaing, which was jnst what he did it for. 

" Bat, my dear papa, I cannot tell yon how my eyes were danled 
with the brilliancy of the lights, and the glitter of the plate, which 
covered an immense sideboard, besides all that was npon the table: 
There were silver soap toreens — two soaps, only think ! — silver diehes 
with covers, silver wine-coolers, and many other fine things, the nees 
of which I coold not imagine. Then in the middle was a beaotifiil 
long piece of solid silver, like a little table— -a jrfafeaif it was called— 
all carved so beaatifoUy ! and ornamented with foar nymphs wtvMfi^ 
ing a sort of pedestal, on the top of which was a vase of flowersi xoa 
wlU know what it was like better than I can describe it, becaoae yoo 
have seen sodi things in yoar lifetime ; bat for as, who have never 
seen anything finer than an old-&shioned silver sogar-tongs, and fila- 
gree tea-caddy, and oar little pet china tea-things, yoa may fancy what 
a scene of splendoar and wonderment it was 1 And the dishes^ too, 
each odd names, bat all so nice looking and so good — at least, I know 
all that I tasted were — and so many of them, too ! one aiter ano- 
ther, one after another. I thoaght dinner never woald be over. I felt 
so afraid for Margaret yrhen we first sat down, for I thought the lady of 
the hoase always had to carve and help to the dishes that were set 
before her ; bat these were only just placed npon the table for a mo* 
meski, all carved and eat ap ready, and then banded roand ; I was silly 
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enough to think it was Clement's consideration for Margaret, he is so 
thoughtful in everything, bat Lady Maltravers told me afterwards that 
carving at table is quite out of fashion. 

** And then the servants, all with silk stockings and white gloves^ 
only think ! and they glided round the table so softly, and whisking 
away the plates the instant a knife and fork was laid down. And the 
handsome old butler, too, twice as big and twice as rosy as Doctor 
Plufty, and good-tempered looking into the bargain. And then the 
fine pictures on the walls, all family portraits, and all of them seemed 
to be looking at us, and dear Clement's fitther and mother among 
them, so nice-looking ! and Clement looked at them and then at Mar- 
garet) and then at Lfuiy Maltravers, and he said to her so affectionately, 
'Ah ! my dear Julia^ our poor mother would have been happy this 
day, had she lived to see it.' 

" * She would, indeed ! Clement, dear,' said Lady Maltravers, and her 
bright eyes filled with tears ; ' but we trust she is happier than any- 
thing in this world could have made her ; so let us be thankful that we 

see her place so well supplied/ * Yes, I am fully thankful, I hope,' 

said Clement ; * I always resolved that» marry when I might, the nrst 
day of my happiness should be consecrated to the memory of my 
mother, by placing my bride in the same chair where we have so often 
seen her, with looks of love resting upon us all.' 

** Margaret cast her eyes down and a tear strayed upon her cheek ; 
I doubt not, dear papa» but that she had her recollections, too, about 
our own dear mamma — ^I know I had mine. We were all silent, but 
Lord Maltravers soon made us cheerful again. He proposed the health 
of the bride and bridegroom in a bumper, and that it should be drunk 
throughout the whole house at the same instant, and then he would 
have the baby brought in, * to dip its whiskers in the glass,' he said ; 
and he was so merry and said such droll things, that we all got up 
our spirits again. And after the fine dinner we had such a fine desert ! 
such fruit as I never saw in my life, and could scarcely have believed 
would grow in England ; and such an immense bride-cake in the mid- 
dle ! covered with flowers. And then we had coffee, so strong ! — caf4 
noir, they call it, — but I think they had forgotten the cream ; how- 
ever, nobody seemed to want any, so it did not signify. Then after 
the coffee, we had two or three curious sorts of wine, called liquevrs, in 
tiny, tiny glasses, like &iry cups ; and then we all went into the 
drawing-room. Such a magnificent carpet, dear papa, it was like 
walking upon velvet. Such curtiuns ! such sofiui! and then the variety 
of odd-looking chairs — some with high straight backs, some quite low, 
almost upon the ground, some like cushions put one upon another, 
some for two people to sit in at once, turned round to each other, face 
to face, and some actual nursing-chairs, in which ladies or gentlemen, 
when they are lazy, sit and rock themselves ; only think ! and every 
sort has a different name. And then such splendid looking-glasses, 
and the lamps, and the footstools, and flower-stands, and the tables 
— some of different sorts of marble put together like patchwork — 
mosaic, it is called, and some inlaid with different kinds of wood and 
brass, in patterns of flowers— buhl, they are called, but I am not sure 
I spell it right ; and on many of these tables wet« VMiMa\A&2L\kQK$iuk wcA. 
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Vrs5vr Tole. As tar ae, I am tired to jriitt,' 
xsfere I g* to bei ; let ■§ ^ and iMk ai 

fitde fcaiw, very aolkij; for far of v«kiB|^ kni, we Idond cack alka; 
a»l viibed ^^»d vg^ ai Ae door ; hmL Imdj MaltaMcn vcai vilk 
Itarsvct iaito ber foom, a»d I ciMeiato ane^afl alone; aadlheal 
fe!t Tcrr dtzB, dear pafM» €or it was tfe fin* toae m afl nTfifclkitl 

feel tor, sOTrij «ka« I kad mdeed patted witk my «tter ; bvt Ihea I 
tried to tiunk tint it was afl fer her good ; aad ao I cried HiTaelf to 
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Well, to be sore ! tlie next mofviiig Mim. Xeadovcs woke ne ly 
tapping gently at tlie door, and laliin me if ibe sbovld vndraw tbe 
csTtaios, as it was near ten o'dock. I was so a^amed ! bat I had noi 
obserred, when I went to bed, that the window-shvttns were dosed. 
As sctoo as thej were opened, the bright snnbeams came streaBiBg 
into the room. I jump ed np sid ran to the window — what n beantifal 
^ght met mj ejes ! I expected to have seen the same solemn aireBiie 
'#f tall trees tfaa^ we had driren np the night before ; bat I found I wat 
n«nr on another side of the hona^ looking npon a beantifnl laws 
skirted with shmbberies, and adorned with beds of flowen. A lar)^ 
sheet of water guttered in the centre, and some statdj swans, bri^t 
as nlver, were poinng themselves on its sarfiMse. The ground beyood 
gradoaily swelled into gentle hills, with yenerable oaks scattered about ; 
ami oo some higher points I saw groups of deer, that stood quite still 
for a minute or two, as if to sniff the morning breeze, and then darted 
off into the distant woods. 

" But in my eyes, the most beautiful object in all the beautiful scene 
was dear Margaret herseli^ walking up and down the lawn witk 
Clement, who held one of her hands in his, and in the other carried a 
large bouquet of flowers, freshly gathered, and which, when I weot 
downstairs, I found in a beautiful Tase, in the middle of the breakfast- 
table. And oh ! my dear papa, how sweetly your Margaret presided ! 
8be looked still more lovely in her white cambric morning-dress, and 
ber little lace cap, with the faintest blush on the ribbon, just the colour 
of her dear cheek, t^an «\ie ^d '^oatetday in her splendid silk. She 
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seemed to feel herself so at home too, and to be quite happy. And 
dear Clement looked so delighted ! and so proud of her ! Yes he did, 
papa ; he actually looked as proud of her as if she had been a duchess ; 
and we know very well that he has no pride himself. And she gave 
him such a smile, when she handed him his cup ! Ah t papa, we have 
often said what a sweet smile she had, but never have we seen her 
smile as she did then at her husband ! there was something so trusting 
in it — so holy — so pure — truly, dear papa, it was angelical 1 

** The break£a43t was as elegant in its way as the dinner, and prettier, 
to my thinking, because we had more flowers ; and the breakfast-room 
leads into the conservatory, and it has folding glass-doors that open 
upon the lawn ; and there were silver pheasants and peacocks that 
came almost into the room for crumbs, and a sweet little tame fawn 
that came quite in and ate out of Margaret's hand. After breakfast 
she and Clement set off in a pony-chaise, and as they both told me to 
do just what I liked whilst they were away, I wsdked through the 
drawing-rooms again, and into the library to look at the pictures, and 
all the fine things at my leisure ; but I peeped into each room before I 
went in, for I assure you, dear papa, I felt very strange among such 
grandeur and stillness. I scarcely heard a sound but my own foot- 
steps, and instead of there being at least a dozen servants in the house, 
I should have thought there hi^ not been a living creature in it but 
mysel€ 

** At last Lady Maltravers made her appearance, and caught me so 
busy with such a nice book, called ' Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious 
Persons of Great Britain,' that I actually did not hear her come in. 
She is so delicate in her health just now, that she is obliged to break- 
fast in bed, and does not rise before noon, so I had not seen her before ; 
and she kissed me so affectionately — just like a real sister. And then 
she sat down beside me, and began to tell me all about the great 
people in the book. Some of her own ancestors are mentioned in it, 
and many of Lord Maltravers'. How nice it must be, my dear papa, 
for great people, whenever they look into such fine books, to find 
something about their grandfathers and grandmothers, and their 
great uncles and aunts, and all their acquaintance ; and so many 
names they are all as familiar with as we are with those of our next- 
door neighbours ; and of course, if they were not good people, they 
would not be mentioned. 

''When we had looked over the portraits. Lady Maltravers asked me if 
I had seen the house ; and when I told her I had not ventured beyond 
the drawing-rooms, she put her arm within mine, and took me all over 
it so good-naturedly. 

'''It is a dear place,' she said; 'I love every nook and comer 
belonging to it. I am afraid I like it better than Maltravers Hall, 
though it is a mere box in comparison.' 

" A box, my dear papa ! and this box has a fine entrance-hall, dining- 
room, breakfast-room, billiard-room, library, steward's-room, and recep- 
tion-room for persons on business on the ground-floor ; a noble picture- 
gallery, which serves also as a music-room ; two large drawing-rooms, 
and two smaller ones, leading one out of another, en suite, as Lady 
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Mahnven eftOed H ; and t vo large bedrMB% ^ratli 
rooBH to eacb, oo the fint floor; oo tJw aext avs t«o Infj* 
aad ax bedroamiy hrge and ■iill. Dear Maiignt and CleaeBt 
oae of tlie bedrooaM ob tlie fint-floor, and at praaent Lord aad Ladf 
Jdaltrarerioeeapy the other. Maiyref a waa tanaeriy llim. Omitacj'ii : 
it loiokM upon the ]awB, and haa a aiee faalooBy fall of £af& plaata. It 
hasa private ataneaae thai leads to the n aimi e a above aad tfaa libtaiy 
below; and, moreover, it hai^iaadditMa In thf twii ilimBim, imibbi, tmt 
of the lorelieat little roooM iaagiaahle. It ia hwng with pafe 
eoloiired flOk, gathered in at the top, aad a w citp iag down to the 
in folda, Hke a little tent. In tiie middle ii a roond table of 
marUe, with a writing-caae and bronxe inViiftand^ a few booka, and a 
lord^ alahantirr fignre, snpportii^ a grcMmd-glafli laaap, that givei a 
<tfliratei light like the moon. The window is ahaded with flo w iai ag 
plants ; the eiutains mare white net ; tiie aofr is coveted with white aw 
roae-ooloor, as are two arm-ehairs, all that the pretty plaoe will hold, 
liadj Maltravers aaja, indeed, it is onlj meant to reeeive one friend ia 
at a time, and that it is eaOed a doadotr-— the miginal meaning of whid^ 
it aeems, is a little room for the lady of the hooae to jMitf cn^ bj hendi^ 
when she feels sulky ; but the idea» P>^P*» of anybody ever pootiqg sr 
fediog sulky in soeh pretty places ! 

"Well, by the time we had seen all the rooma, CSemeat and Mv> 
garet came hack, looking bo happy ! He had taken her all round tiw 
park, and the gaudens end the bot-honaes, and shown her all the feM 
things ; and then we had lancheon, whidb I thought waa dinner ; aad 
then dear Julia^ for she will not let me call her Lady Maltrarers, asked 
me to go for an airing with her in the carriage. ' They ran away from 
US, selfish things !* said she, with her sweet langh, 'so we wiU na 
away from them.' 

" 80 we took nurse and baby with us, and we were so meny ! We 
went to see the almshouses, or the Retreat^ aa Clement will have them 
called, for the aged poor who have worked on the Courtney eatate ; aad 
they were so glad to see us ! th^ had all hada nice dinner and a preset 
in mon^, for some remembnmce of the wedding yesterday ; and then 
we went to the school-house, which was built and endowed, by Mrs. 
Courtney herself for twenty-four girls, and we saw them all, and veiy 
nice and good they looked. Twelve of them, in turn, are boarded as 
well as taught ; and they learn to cook, and iron fine linm, and do eveiy- 
thing use^l, as well as to read and write. And the mistoesa is sudi a 
nice woman, not older than our Mrs. Dunth<Mne ; she was brought up 
in the school herselfl Clement and Margaret had been there^ aad 
given the g^rls cake and &vour8 ; and on Sunday they are to have new 
frocks, and tea and cake upon the lawn. Think how pleased they will 
be to see the swans, and the silver pheasants, and the peacocks ; and 
they are all to have fruit and flowers to take home wiUi them. And 
Clement g^ve the mistress a watch ; and Margaret gave her a hand- 
aome silk dress and shawl, which Clement provided her with for the 
purpose ; indeed, he brought such a quantity of presents with him, no 
one, old or young, has been forgotten. 

'And oh ! my lady,' said the nice good woman — ^I am sure she is very 
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good — ' wbat a beaaiiful young lady the bride is ! so sweet and amiable 
she looksj I hope it will please Heaven to grant Mr. Courtney and her 
many years of happiness together ! ' 

** It is so delightful to me, my dear papa, to see how fond all the 
people are of our darling Margaret already. And as for Clement, he 
seems all perfection in l^eir eyes ; and no wonder, I am sure. I can- 
not find out the shadow of a &bult in him. And then we went and saw 
the aviary — and such beautiful birds 1 And what do you think, papa ? 
I am to have a brace of silver pheasants and a pair of peacocks to 
bring back with me. Clement proposed it himself — was it not kind 
in him ? and some plants, too, out of the conservatory — how set up we 
shall be ! I am afraid, though, the poor- peacocks and pheasants will 
find themselves sadly cooped up on our little grass-plot, for they must 
be tethered at first. I shall not be sorry for that, however, they will 
look so pretty just before the window ; and I shall put some of the 
plants outside, that they may have something to look at they have 
been used to — it will make them feel more at home. But I shall 
never have done if I go on describing everything in this manner. In 
the evening Clement showed us a cabinet of gems — emerald, and topaz, 
and jasper, and I do not know what fine stones besides, like seals ; some 
with heads upon them, others with figures, gods and goddesses, and 
animals, so very, very small, like fairy work, yet so perfect, that when 
we magnified them through a great glass, they looked quite like real 
pictures and statues ; and some were called tmigties, and Clement said 
they were the most valuable of all : but, for my part, I was not judge 
enough to find out in what they were better than the rest : nay, I even 
thought some of them not so pretty, which was doubtless my ignorance ; 
but Clement explained everything so nicely, and Margaret was so 
pleased, and she put her hand in his, and said — 'How kind it is in you, 
dear Clement, to bring all your beautiful things out in this manner to 
amuse us, and to instruct us too.' ' But they are yours, my Margaret, 
as much as mine, and it is I that am obliged to you for teaching me 
their value. I seldom, if ever, looked at them before. Most of them were 
my father's, some my grandfather's, and some I have collected myself; 
but I never knew before what it was to admire and enjoy them one 
half as much as I have done to-night.' Was it not kind in him, dear 
papa, to speak in that manner ? but that is the way he always does. 
He says he never saw the gardens look so fresh as they do this spring, 
nor the park so green, nor the place altogether so delightful. 

** * I always loved it,' he said, ' as my home, and the home of those 
whom I most dearly loved ; but certainly I see beauties in it now, every 
time we go out together, that I never remarked before.' 

** On Sunday, dear papa, we all went to church — such a nice old- 
fnshioned church! with such a number of ancient monuments in it. 
You know, papa, how proud we are of the one we have in our dear 
little church of Sir Amias Paulett, with his chain-armour, and his 
greyhound at his feet. Well, there are twenty here of the same sort ; 
but I did not like any of them so well as ours. The pews were all full, 
and 80 were the aisles, for all the country round had come to see the 
bridal party ; and we ourselves, with the servants and tenants, made 
up a large part of the congpregation. 
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** We had a very beautifal Bermon from Doctor Jackson, the yicar — 
Huoh a venerable old man, with locks of silver shading his cheek of a 
healthy red, like a winter apple, and bright blue eyes — it was deligbtfiil 
to look at him. The text was the fifth verse of the nineteenth c^ipter 
of the Gospel according to Bt. Matthew, and the sermon was all aboot 
marriage, and the infinite beauty and perfection of love. I dare say 
he meant it particularly for Clement and Margaret. It was veiy 
afftiotinff — all the young people wept, and so did I, and so did Mar- 
gai'et ; but the truth was, dear papa, we could not help thinking of 
you every time we looked towards the pulpit. 

** The curate read prayers in a very pious and humble manner. He 
is such an amiable good young man, and his name is James Redgrave. 
He has dined with us twice since ; and I have been with Margaret to 
see his mother ; but I have not come to that yet. Monday was very 
formidable. Margaret's appearance at church was the signal for all 
the principal families in the neighbourhood to call upon her : and so 
we were all three dressed for the occasion, in bridal costume : beautiful 
while morning dresses, and little French caps. It was the first time 
in my life I had ever had anything upon my head but a bonnet when I 
went out. I longed to shake it off. again, the ribbons {volants, Mrs. 
Meadowes called them) tickled my neck so ; but they would not let me. 

** Lady Maltravers sat on one side of Margaret and I on the other— 
quite in state. I do not know what we should have done without Lady 
Maltravers, she is so kind, and so lively too ; she found all the conver- 
sation, which was a great help to us ; for you know, dear papa, Mar- 
garet is silent by nature ; and having to receive so many persons of 
rank and oondition so far beyond anything we had ever seen or heard 
of, was, of course, very trying to her, 

*' Luckily, tlte firat that came were Lady Maitland (Clement's aunt) 
a)\d her two daughters. Such a fashionaUe-looking woman, papa — so 
elegant, and so much to say. The young ladies, too, had such easy 
manners ! they were at home with Margaret in a minute ; and talked 
away so, just like married women ; particularly with Clement : all 
about France and Italy, and Germany, and Baden-Baden, and I do not 
know where besides. They seemed to me to have been half the world 
over ; indeed, I think they have forgotten a good deal of their own 
language with going about so much, for they used more foreign words 
than Kuglish. They are, however, very handsome, and appear very 
good-humoured. They seemed to take a liking to Margaret at once, 
and I liked them for that. Clement is very fond of his aunt. He says 
she is a most excellent woman, and will be quite a mother to Margaret 
She was, indeed, exceedingly affectionate to her. 

** * Uow grateful I ought to be ! ' Margaret said to me afterwards, 
with tears in her eyes^ poor darling ; ' what would have become of me 
if Cle>ment*s relations had been unkind and haughty, and had looked 
down upon me^ as many would have done ! I stand in need of every 
support and every advice to enable me to acquit myself as I ooght of 
the duties I am so wonderfully called upon to perform.* 

" Do you know, papa, I thm 



think she sometimes feels her situation, fall 
ainly is, almost an anxiety to her. She said 
to me one monung, when we were walking before nreakfisst^ thioogh 
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the pretty slirabberies, with our arms round each other's waists, as if 
we were still in our own dear little paddock, 'Do not imagine, dear 
Lucy, that I think I have been chosen to share in all these fine pos- 
sessions, and beautiful things, for any merit of my own, or solely that I 
may have a selfish enjoyment in them. No ! I look upon them as a 
sacred trust, consigned to me as much for my spiritual trial and good 
as, no doubt, the poverty and griefs we have known so much of, were 
also. It is solely on the right use I may make of my prosperity that 
the blessing upon it must rest, and the happiness I may derive from it. 
My real treasure is my Clement's love — with that I should have been 
happy in a cottage, and I value his wealth and standing in society 
only as J may be enabled to heighten his enjoyment of them, and to 
aid him in making a good use of them.' 

" I am sure, papa, she feels all she says. She often walks through 
the fine rooms with such a reflective air, as if to familiarize herself to 
their splendour. You know her noiseless and measured tread : we 
used to say sometimes that she came upon us like a vision. Think, 
then, what it is to see her gliding so gently over the rich carpets, and her 
graceful form, every day graceful more and more, reflected from one 
tall looking-glass to another. Clement laughs at her so, and calls her 
his ' White Doe of Kylston," and tells her she 

' Comes gliding in with lovely gleam. 
Comes gliding in, serene and slow. 
Soft and silent as a dream.' 

But his eyes follow her everywhere, and he looks so pleased with her I 
I think they seem to be fonder of each other every hour. 

** But I have forgotten our visitors all this time, and now I am tired 
thinking about great people. We have had what I liked much better — 
dinners on the lawn for the work-people and the poor, and such rejoic- 
ings ! and then we have had some delightful drives to the fine places 
in the neighbourhood, to return our visits, which I enjoyed very much, 
because we did not get out, only left cards, though it seemed to me an 
odd way of making acquaintance. And we have had the Maitlands to 
dine with us, and a very nice day we had ; and the venerable okl Doctor 
Jackson was invited to meet them, and the curate too, Clement is 
always so kind and thoughtful. Margaret and I went ourselves to 
call upon the good vicar, and to bring him back with us. He is such 
an excellent man, and does so much good in the parish. O papa ! it 
is such a nice place, the vicarage ; it stands close by the church, and is 
almost covered with pirocanthus and Virginia creeper. It has a bow- 
windowed room on each side the door, and I think one of them opens 
with a glass door on the garden behind ; but I did not like to look much 
at anything, for fear the old gentleman might fancy I was thinking of 
you, dear papa. I am sure, however, we should be as happy in a pretty 
little place like that, as dear Margaret or Lady Maltravers can be in 
their fine mansions. Margaret has an innate taste and sympathy for 
everything that is refined and elegant ; every day I can see it develop 
itself more and more : but as for me, to own the truth, dear papa, I 
think after all there is something dull in too much grandeur. It 
removes one too far from one's fellow -creatures — one's '\i«\^W\x\^. 

2 o 
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Tlieo again, I baT6 not mudi pleunre in fine gnrands endosed within 
wmlls, after the first few times one walks roond them ; howev^" exten- 
■ve tiiej may be, still we know their limits, there is nothing new to 
be erpected, nothing can happen by chance in them ; the very pmnts of 
view aze all marked. I had rather by half find th^n out for mysell 
I am sore I should in the end prefer a mce heath or common, dotted 
<gver with sheep and geeae, and cottages and children — or a nice woody 
lane, that winds about between com fidds and meadows — to all the 
pazks and plantations of the great. It is la<^ for me that my tastes 
are of so humble a kind, for I am very sure no rich man will eyer take 
it into his head to make a fine lady of me. 

" Hie little curate sat next to me at dinner ; I was Tery glad of it, 
for I thought he mighty perhaps, feel somewhat at a loss, as I had 
done, among so many fine things. Indeed, he said to me in a low ymce, 
when we sat down, and with such a nice innocent-looking smile, as he 
was unfolding his napkin, ' You must have the goodness to tell me 
everything I ought to do.' 

" I told him I was only a learner myself so we got on very wdl 
together, and I enjoyed the party very much. He called the next 
morning with the school reports from, the vicar, and Margaret made 
him stay luncheon, and then she told me to go into the conservatory 
with him, and choose a camellia japonica for his mother. They say 
he is such a dutiful son ! his mother has only him. They live in such 
a pretty cottage near the vicarage. But I am coming to the end of 
my second sheet, and I seem to have written nothing but nonsense-* 
but you will forgive it, I know ; Margaret's letters are the wise ones. 
Write to her often, dear papa ; your letters are such a comfort to her. 
She says they give her courage. 

" My dear papa, I begin to count the days when we shall meet ; take 
care of your dear self till then, and of Daisy-face ; remember me to 
Rose, tell her to take care of you — but she will, I know, for she is a 
good girl, and the thought of that consoles me for being away from 
you yet a little longer. And we are all so happy, dear papa, yoa 
would be delighted to see us. Anybody would think, when we are by 
ourselves in an evening, that we were a set of children playing toge- 
ther. Clement and Lord Maltravers are as merry as two TChool-boys 
at home for the holidays. Who would think they were so rich ! and 
so young as they are too, to have so much in their power, and so many 
people under them ; but it is very nice, dear papa, to see them make 
such a good use of their blessings, and not to be in any way set up by 
them, or to attribute any merit to themselves for luiving them. It 
shows, dear papa, the truth of what you have often said, that the 
enjoyments of the rich may be sanctified to them by a proper frame of 
mind, as much as the sufferings of the poor are by patience and resig* 
nation. And now once more, farewell, my dear papa. I shall write 
again very, very soon, and in the meanwhile answer this letter directly, 
as it is the first I ever wrote, or else I shall be your deeply-affironted, 
as well as your dutiful and affectionate daughter, 

« LuoT Slekdkb." 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THE curate's journal. 

I HAVE this day received the first interruption to the 
tranquillity and perfect contentment which I have enjoyed 
ever since the blessed event of my dear Margaret's marriage. 
Indeed, it has been more than tranquillity — beyond con- 
tentment — ^it has been absolute happiness, a feeling I little 
thought ever to have experienced again on this side of the 
grave. But the felicity of my dear child is so inwoven with 
my own existence, that I seem to live in it afresh ; and so 
far from feeling divided from her, because we are separated 
in the body, I actually seem more closely conjoined to her 
in the spirit ; inasmuch that she is constantly before my 
internal sight, even more than when she was continually 
coming within the perception of my corporeal eyes. Lucy, 
too, is so good, so unchanged ! She cheerfully relinquished 
all the gaieties and refinements of Courtney Park to return 
to the humble home which she gladdens with her artless 
songs ; and then she gives such a double zest, by her 
grateful appreciation and innocent enjoyment of them, to 
the comforts we now enjoy, free from debt, always enough 
beforehand for our moderate wants. I should have been 
thankful to have ended my days here, with the occasional 
delight of receiving and visiting my dear Margaret and her 
husband. I had hoped it might be so ; for Doctor Plufty 
had kindly written to me, just before Margaret's marriage, 
to tell me, repenting, perhaps, of the grief and anxiety he 
had caused me, that if I were so much attached to Creyke- 
dale as to make the quitting it really a subject of un hap- 
piness to me, he should be sorry to hurt my feelings, and 
therefore begged that I would consider myself as fixed there 
for as long as I might find it agreeable, or until I might 
find something more in proportion to my merits. I thought 
it singular enough that be should express himself so sud- 
denly sensible of my merits as to believe they deserved 
higher recompense, when, only a few months before, he had 
seemed to think them over-paid at forty pounds a year ; but 
I suppose he wished to make me some amends in civility, at 
any rate, and I was too much delighted with tlkft XEk»i\L ^xi^c^ 
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stance of his letter to analyze the expression of it yery 
closely. So I felt once more secure, and thankful, and con- 
tented. But alas ! a few days ago I had another letter from 
him, of a very different tendency, though couched in lan- 
guage still more courteous and complimentary. He told me 
that in consequence of great and unforeseen misfortunes, of a 
pecuniary nature, coming upon him, he was compelled to 
give up his establishment at Gormanton for a time, as being 
on too expensive a scale for his present resources, and that 
he should, therefore, be obliged to fix his abode at Creyke- 
dale, and do the whole of the church duties himself ; which 
he seems to think a great hardship — no doubt it will be 
more fatiguing to him than it was to me, who have always 
been accustomed to exert mysel£ But I am surprised he 
should speak of his misfortunes as coming upon him unex- 
pectedly, as I have understood his debts are of some years 
accumulation. Some people, however, count it as a mis- 
fortune to be obliged to pay their debts at all, however 
long what they call the evil day may have been driven 
off. Clement told me, on his marriage with Margaret, that 
whenever the vicarage should become vacant, by the demise 
of Doctor Jackson, he hoped to appoint me as his successor. 
I said then, what I woiUd willingly repeat, that my own 
ambition would never soar beyond the living of Creykedale, 
which is two hundred ayear ; and that if Doctor Plufty could 
make it over to me, and take the vicarage, when vacant, 
and which is of more than four times the value, I should be 
most satified and grateful. But Clement told me, with that 
frankness which is one of the many virtues for which I 
dearly love him, that he should not feel himself justified, to 
his own conscience, in nominating a man like Doctor Plufty 
to the sacred office of spiritual guide to persons who would 
naturally look up to him as their example as well as 
teacher. Perhaps he thinks the doctor too worldly in his 
habits. I did not ask him ; it is no satisfaction to me to 
talk of faults which I have no power to correct-; but I feel 
persuaded that it would be of no use to mention the matter 
again. How thankful I ought to be that I have no longer 
the prospect of want, to add to my regrets in leaving the 
scene of so many years' duty and happiness. Then again, 
should it p\ea&e ti^e AkoA^hty to remove Doctor Jackson 
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from this world before me, and he is more than twenty 
years my senior, I shall have a home for the remainder of 
my days near my dear child : and it is natural that Lucy 
should like to be near her sister, whom she loves with an 
entireness and disinterestedness lovely to behold. Which- 
ever way I look I see nothing but mercies around me — yea, 
therefore, 

" My soul shall make her boast in the Lord : the humble 
shall hear thereof, and be glad." 

" I sought the Lord, and he heard me j yea, he delivered 
me out of all my fear." 



Sunday Evening. — I have taken farewell of my people 
in a discourse which, at any rate, has so far done justice to 
the feelings of affection in my breast towards them, as to 
draw forth evident manifestations of the same in theirs. 

I chose for my text the words of St. Paul to Timothy. 
" The time of my departure is at hand." I reminded them, 
that eighteen years before, on my first coming among them, 
I had addressed them in the words of that same zealous 
Apostle. " Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves, for they watch for your souls, as they that 
must give account : that they may do it with joy and not 
with grief ; for that is unprofitable for you." 

I passed in review the mutual duties between a pastor 
and his people. I laid before them a brief analysis of the 
events that had marked my humble ministry, between that, 
my first, and this, alas ! my last sermon to them. I exhorted 
them to continue steadfast in the way in which I had 
endeavoured, by the blessing of the Lord, to lead them ; and 
to be dutiful and obedient to those who might come after me, 
as being instruments in the hands of the Divine Providence 
for their guidance and good. Then, following the example 
of St. Augustin, that mirror of grace, humility and love, 
when he took leave of his people at Hippo, I entreated 
their forgiveness for all that I might have neglected towards 
them, in nearly his own words. 

" Pardon me, O my people 1 to whom I confess all my 
faults — pardon me for them, I conjure you ; so shall you also 
obtain the pardon of your sins.*' Never was I so muaK 
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mored ! never were mj congregation so mfctentiTe ! A iew 
among tbem have sometimes, particiilarlT in the snltiy time 
of haryest, offended my natural man, so prone is sdi4oTe to 
take the alarm, by yielding to the temptatum of sleep in 
their afternoon attendance, &tigned, no doobt, by the labours 
of the week, or perhaps nnnsed to following a lengthened 
train of thought for any continuance ; but this day not a 
closing eye or reclining head was to be seen. Young and M 
were alike attentive. Many tears were shed by the women ; 
and I saw more than one rough hand, sunburnt with labour, 
passed over a brow shadowed with silver hairs^ to wipe away 
drops that fell like balm upon my stricken hearty for they 
showed me that my labours had not been thrown away, my 
love not unretumed. 

When the service was concluded, we were surroonded by 
the whole congr^;ation — nothing could exceed the kindness 
and respectful tone of their £mwell ; the Primate of all 
England could not, to all appearance, have received sinoerer 
manifestations of regard, Lucy kissed a number of young 
folks, whom she, along with Margaret, had instructed in the 
school, and the parents thanked her for all she and her sister 
had done for them, and invoked the blessing of Heaven upon 
their beads. Our hearts were revived by so many cheering 
demonstrations of affection, and we indulged the hope, that 
we might still find in our future lot, wherever it might be 
cast, much of the happiness that had hitherto attended jib, 
even in our humbler fortune& 

Clenient has written to me with the affection of a son, to 
beg that I will make his house my borne, and not look out 
for any other. At present we shall take our little Rose with 
us, she is a good girl, and it would break her heart to be se- 
parated from us ; her mother is delighted at the thought of 
her preferment, and she can assist the poor woman out of 
her wages, which she is willing and thankful to do. The 
chief of the furniture will be Doctor Plufty's by valuation ; 
as it was mine, and may have been our predecessors some ge- 
nerations back. It is primitive enough, in appearance; 
everything that is actually our own we shall take with us ; 
not for the intrinsic value,»but because there is nothing, how- 
ever simple, which is not endeared to us by some affectionate 
remembrance or association. Alas ! my greatest treasure I 
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must leave behind — beneath the turf I have so many years 
weeded, and planted with fresh flowers. But, my blessed Lord. 

" In the multitude of the sorrows that I had in my heart, 
thy comforts have refreshed my soul." 

" Withdraw not thy mercy from me, O, Lord ! Let thy 
loving-kindness and thy truth always preserve me 1 " 



CHAPTER LVL 

THINGS KNOWN BY THEIR OPPOSITES. 

How true it is, that " what is one man's meat is another 
man's poison." " Bless me ! " exclaims one of my, no doubt, 
many readers, "what a vulgar saying!*' Madam, pardon 
me ; it was first said by Lord Bacon, therefore it can never 
be a vulgar saying, in your acceptation of the word : it is, 
I acknowledge, become a proverb ; and I am aware that 
proverbs are out of fashion, which I am very sorry for — 
they were the condensed wisdom of ages ; but in these 
march-of-intellect days, we are grown too wise to condescend 
to be instructed by the experience of our forefathers. 

" I shall skip this dissertation," says another of my readers, 
with an impatience which I feel rather flattering than 
otherwise, as it shows, at any rate, some desire to know how 
the dramcUis personce are going on. Nevertheless, I will 
maintain it is not a dissertation, or even a digression : it is 
an introduction. By the bye, introductory chapters are like- 
wise out of fashion. What a pity ! I think I should have 
had a genius for them ; one might be so discursive in them ; 
they were often the best part of a book ; how inimitable 
Fielding's were — how full of wit ! But Fielding himself is 
out of fashion, now ; and even if he were not, it would be 
very unwise in me to draw attention to anything so incom- 
parably cleverer than what I could ever hope to achieve ; 
so I will go on steadily to prove the truth of the axiom with 
which I started. 

Doctor Plufty's falling state had long been conjectured 
and commented upon by the majority of his friends — some 
of whom had already erased his name from their debtor and 
creditor list of dinners, wittily observing — and be it under*. 
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stood between you and I, dear reader (I always get exceed- 
ingly fond of my dear readers, in the coarse of addressing 
a work to them) — be it understood, then, there is nothing so 
easy as to be witty at a fellow creature's expense— that the 
Doctor was an excellent judge of good living, wheUier or 
not he was a good liver himself; but, nevertheless^ his 
judgment would avail little to those who might exchange 
dinners with him at stated periods, if he should no longer 
have the power to exhibit it in his bill of £&re. Soon, how- 
ever, the doubts of the doubtful, and the scruples of the 
scrupulous were brought to one unanimous conclusion, by 
the appearance in that monster chronicle of the events, ihd 
requirements, the chances and changes of ''many-coloured 
life,** the Times, in the advertisement, easily to be foond in 
its columns by any one who will take the trouble to look for 

it, of 

A Dbtaohed Rkctobt House, 

Seated in its own Grounds, approached 

by a Carriage Drive, 

Comprising 

Two Elegant DBAwmo-Boovs, 

thirty-nme feet long, having gilt mooldings, marble chimney-pieces, 

and steps to Pleasure Ground ; 
A Capital Diking-room, 
and Library and Bed-room adjoining. 

The Grounds, 

dispofled in Lawn, Plantation, Garden, 

and inclusive of a range of Greenhouses, are ornamented with timber, 

and surrounded by serpentine gravelled walks, &c. &c. &c. 

It is needless to add that the doctor was about to " rusti- 
cate,'* at Creykedale; and here we come to an original 
axiom. It would have been very difficult to find two 
rational beings who should view the pretty parsonage at 
Creykedale under more opposite lights than it was viewed 
in by the curate and the rector. The curate wept as he 
went out, the rector groaned as he went in. To Mr. Slender 
it had been the abode of happiness and duty, which he 
looked back upon with mingled feelings of gratitude and 
regret — to Doctor Plufty it seemed an imprisonment, to 
which he looked forward with indignation and disgust. 

" What will my poor people do without me ? what shall I 
do without them?" said Mr. Slender, as, over and over 
agaiOi he turned back to shake hands onoe more with hii 
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parishioners, who had crowded round him to bid him a last 
&rewelL 

** What can I ever do with such clodhoppers 1 how will 
they ever understand me 1" said the doctor, as he hastily, 
looking straight before him all the while, touched his hat to 
the few whom curiosity had induced to linger near the 
house, and make their obeisance to him as his carriage drew 
up. It stopped at the gate, which Mr. Augustus Myddleton 
Plumtree Plufty, jumping off the box, dutifully opened ; 
whilst Shirley fastened a fine horse that he had ridden to the 
rails. Out got the doctor, out got Mrs. Plufty, out got 
their two daughters, Mrs. Shirley taking precedence of her 
sister as a married woman, repeating, with a sentimental 
sigh, as she followed her papa and mamma, 

"The wicket opening with a latch, 
Beceived the harmless pair." 

" Harmless, indeed ! you may well say that, Emily," said 
the doctor, as he stopped to disentangle the tail of his coat 
from a thorn, which had done its best to attach him to a 
rosebusL Her mamma turned round with a reproving 
look. 

" Don't vex your papa, my dear, I don't know why people 
should think him any more harmless now than he was at 
the Kectory ; he is just as much of a gentleman here as he 
was there." 

" Oh, Emmy was always poetical, you know," said the 
young man, filling the ambient air with the perfume of his 
dgar, " let's have it all, Emmy — 

" No stores heneath the humble thatch 
Kequired the master's care i " 

** You have taken pretty good care to lessen whatever 
stores I might have brought beneath it," said the doctor 
somewhat sternly. So Augustus gave a whifi^ and tipped 
his sisters the wink, and held his tongue. 

"What a sweet little garden," exclaimed Mrs. Shirley, 
plucking some violets that seemed to have popped out their 
heads from the grass-plot expressly to welcome the new 
comers. 

** It is a very vulgar one," said Miss Plufty, " that mig- 
nionette is so countrified; there is southern-wood^ tc^ 
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detestable ; I serer see it without thinking of a co unif y 
bompkinr with a po&y in his batton-hole on a Sondaj.* 

*^ Thefe are some nice po^-herfas in this comer, thoogli,'' 
■ud the doctor, a little cheered at the sight ; '^ a sprig of 
that sweet basil is the best thing in the world for giving a 
flaroor to mock-tnrtle soap ; it was one of Birch's secretSL' 

''Well mj dear" said Mrs. Flnfky, ''that we can tiy at 
an J rate ; we will get a calTs head tonnocrow.* 

" M J dear," said the doctor, with a desponding shake of 
his own, " jon little know what it is to Htc in a place like 
this ; very likelj there is not a calf killed in it once a 
month ; bat, however, I have made ap mj mind. God's 
will be done.* 

" Ah ! Aogastast" said Un Flafty, in an andible whispa 
to her son, " joa see what a man yoor fitth^' is. What a 
noble example he sets joa V The cc^egian whiffed his cigar 
in her £usey with a graeefal inclination of the head, and the 
whole party entered the house. 

The doctor ensconced himself in Mr. Blender's arm-chair ; 
it was somewhat tight for him, and its lack of coshions, and 
its straight back, covered with black leather, somewhat the 
worse for twenty years' wear, made him think of his own 
magnificent red morocco you^eut/, with a bitterness <^ com- 
parison not qoite in harmony with the system of resignation 
and philosophy he had just before professed to have laid 
down for himself 

^ This little bow-window is not amiss," said Miss Plufty. 
" I can pot my camellias, and my japonicas on the ledge, 
and I will have my work-table here, and pat up my book- 
shelves on each side, and then it will make something of a 
boadoir" — and into the magic circle of this boadoir, she 
silently resolved to attract Mr. Muggins, at his very earliest 
convenience ; for she had fully determined within herself 
that it was more desirable to take the lead even in an 
inferior circle, as the wife of a rich tradesman, surrounded 
with every comfort, than to sink into insignificance, as the 
spinster of a fallen family. 

The ''love of a kitchen" was next explored, the little 
oven was honoured with the doctor's approbation — they 
could have cakes for breakfisist, and he thought it would 
be easy to add a hot-plate, and a couple of stewing stoves^ 
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by means of which a dinner might stiU be eked out, on a 
small scale, in tolerable taste. 

" And we can keep a few fowls," said Mrs. Plufty, " and, 
perhaps, a pig." 

" And we will send you lots of game and plenty of 
venison," said Shirley ; " won't we Emily ? Every week we 
can pack up a hamper of something or other." 

The doctor looked at his son-in-law with a respect he 
had never before felt for him, and his countenance expanded 
into something of its former breadth of radiance, as he said, 
" Sir, I am sure you are a gentleman, I do not doubt your 
consideration, or Emily's either ; she was always a good girl, 
and I hope you will find a treasure in her." 

" She is my own," exclaimed Shirley, " and I so rich in 
having her, 

' That were the globe one solid chrysolite 
I would not change her for it.* " 

and he suited the action to the word, by drawing her close 
to him, and imprinting a kiss on her cheek; at which 
indecorum Miss Plufty turned away her head, but neither 
he nor Emily seemed in the least abashed by the silent 
reproof, and when they had seen things fairly settled, they 
took their leave, much the gayest of the party, and Emily 
was conveyed back to Cambridge, escorted by her husband, 
in the same carriage which, for the last time, had had the 
honour of containing Doctor Plufty and his family. 

Great was the sensation in the little village of Creyke- 
dale on so important an event as the real parson coming to 
reside there instead of the curate. True, Doctor Plufty was 
shorn of his beams, but still he wa^ a meteor in the eyes of 
his humble parishioners ; and when the Sunday after his 
arrival came, the church was more crowded than it had ever 
been within the memory of man, save on the ever-memorable 
day of Margaret Slender's marriage. 

Certainly, in one sense of the word, the doctor filled the 
pulpit better than Mr. Slender had done — his portly person 
rose far above the desk, where his curate's pale thin face, and 
somewhat pinched nose, ever susceptible of cold, used to be 
seen, nearly on a level with it ; the doctor, likewise, had 
the precaution always to have a well-stuffed cushion under 
him, so that he scarcely lost any of his height, even whoiL 
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seated ; whereas Mr. Slender, simple man, contented him- 
self with the bare bench, and was scarcely seen at all till he 
rose to offer up the prayer preparatory to his sermon. 

The doctor chose for his text, "How are the mighty 
fallen," and opened his discourse with a delicate intimation to 
his auditors, that he considered the words as peculiarly 
applicable to himself; fallen as he was from his ''high 
estate " at Gormanton, surrounded by the magnates of the 
county, to dilute his grandiloquence to the muddy compre- 
hensions of the clods of the valley, to whom it was his fate 
then to address himself. He took occasion to descant, from 
his own example, as he gave them to understand, upon the 
beauty and excellence of humility — the folly and unpro- 
fitableness of ambition. He warned his hearers to eschew it, 
as fraught with evils to their repose ; he besought them not 
to seek after dignities and high places, and assured them 
they slept more soundly on their straw pallets than did 
the statesman on his bed of down ; and that it coidd not 
one whit contribute to their real happiness to be clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day. 
The majority of his hearers, being day-labourers, or small 
artizans, felt pretty well assured they should never be 
called upon to make the experiment; nevertheless, they greatly 
respected the doctor for seeming to be so well acquainted 
with the grand people whose discontents he described in 
such flowery language and sonorous tones ; they wondered 
at his condescension in taking so much pains to point out to 
them the dangers of sudden exaltation, and the evils of 
wallowing in luxury. The diamond ring, which still glittered 
on his little finger, and his cambric handkerchief, still grace- 
fully waved in harmonious accompaniment with his well- 
turned periods, added to the effect of his elocution, and 
proportionably increased the attention with which his con- 
gregation listened to him : in short, from his shovel-hat down 
to his shining shoes, he ensured wonder and respect. Mrs. 
Plufby, as " art and part" with himself, came in for her 
full share of admiration ; her rich flounced silk dress, her fine 
shawl, her bright piony bloom, her perpetual smiles, her 
civil speeches, and extra condescension, were all duly appre- 
ciated ; and even Miss Plufty, who neither bloomed nor 
smiled, nor made speeches of any kind, found some who 
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remarked that she held up her head very well, and had a 
very quality kind of nose ; and the shoemaker said she had 
a pair of uncommon well-fitting boots on, and he was sure 
they were the crack Cambridge cut. Mr. Allspice had 
taken one survey of the pew wherein he used to see Mar- 
garet's sweet eyes, lifted up towards the pulpit — that one 
was enough for him ; he was never seen to take another. 
Nor was the comparison between the doctor's sermons and 
those of Mr. Slender less unfavourable to the new-comer, 
in the opinion of Mr. Allspice — and in this respect he did 
not stand alone. After a few Sundays had worn off the 
gloss of the rector's appearance, and familiarised his con- 
gregation to his showy and imposing eloquence, they began 
to miss the curate's clear and truthful explanation of the 
Holy Word, and his affectionate exhortation to them to 
''keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is 
right, for that shall bring a man peace at the last." 

The poor missed his sympathies, and his unwearied 
exertions in their behalf with those who were better gifted 
than himself with the means of relieving their necessities ; 
they missed his daughters, too — their cheering countenances, 
and their deeds of love. Yes, all the best part of Creykedale 
regretted the family of the Slenders more and more every 
day, and every day felt more and more that the family of the 
Pluftys no way made up for their loss : whilst the Pluftys 
returned the compliment, by every day heartily wishing 
themselves anywhere but where they were. 

Still the scale on which the rector's household orders 
were issued gave him a vast superiority over the curate, in 
the eyes of the trading portion of his parishioners. 

" Two pounds of fresh, and two of salt," said the butter- 
man to his wife, knocking off with his wooden spatula, as he 
" ;>oke, an extra morsel of the butter, which he added, in the 
presence of the cook, to make weight. " Why, poor Mr. 
Slender never had more than half a pound in a week, and 
not always that ; and then we are to send half a pint of 
cream reg'lar every day. Well, after all, I do think it is 
more for the interest of true religion, that real gentlemen, 
such as I call Doctor Plufty, should be in the church ; I 
mean such as keeps up a genteel appearance, and lives well, 
which I call doing real good. In my opinion, wq €»b».\L W<^^ 
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fewer dissenters, now that we have got a man of liis conse- 
quence among as ; he will keep us more together. I know 
that I, for one, shall go to church r^*lar now — and you will 
too, I hope, my dear. Mr. Straightlocks will he long enough 
before he catches me in his barn of a meeting-house again. 
I've had such a cold ever since I was there last, it has cost 
me more than aU his custom is worth, in treacle possets and 
burgundy-pitch plasters." 

Next, the butcher congratulated himself on his new 
customer. « Six pounds of gravy beef, to begin with, and a 
piece of the sirloin — a breast of veal, with the sweet-bread ; 
and a calfs head, bespoke, and a leg of mutton selected, to be 
hung ten days ; its identity and date secured by a curious 
little padlock and slip of ivory, of the doctor s own invention, 
for that especial purpose. Certainly, there would not have 
been such a consumption in Mr. Slender's family, from Christ- 
mas to midsummer — and then the gravy beef, perhaps it 
was meant for soup for the poor— every week the same 
quantity, it surely must be so." 

The baker also thought the rector more desirable, as a 
resident in the parish, than the curate, for he had hot rolls 
every morning, and always new bread ; and so thought every- 
body else, who hoped to gain anything by him, save Mr. 
Allspice, who sighed and said nothing, and Mr. Greensides, 
who rarely said anything, but thought the more, and Mrs. 
Greensides and Miss Nancy, whose hearts and memories were 
still warm with the recollection of the curate's love for his 
parishioners, and the sweet, unassuming demeanour of his 
daughters. 



CHAPTER LYII. 

THE WIND-UP. 

HuKAK life is a curious thing, dear readers, a solemn, a 
mysterious, and seemingly an uncertain thing. Which of us 
must venture to withdraw the veil in which it appears 
wrapped, if he might have the power to do so, from the 
face of futurity, and look with an unshrinking eye at his 
position, whatever it might be at the end of any given 
period t I am &\xtQ I durst not — ^no hopes, no fears, would 
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tempt me to take a single glance at it in my own person ; 
but in the capacity of stage manager over my dramatis 
personcB I may venture to lift the curtain to my readers^ and 
give them a sort of panoramic view of the various personages 
in whom they may have so far flattered me as to take an 
interest at the end of ten years from the conclusion of my 
last chapter. 

Out of respect to the church, we would fain have begun 
with Doctor Plufty ; but that reverend gentleman, very soon 
after his dignified retreat to Creykedale, departed this world, 
in consequence of his extraordinary exertions at a visitation 
dinner to make up for the time he had lost since his leaving 
Gormanton, with respect to turtle soup and vension. A 
marble tablet to his memory may, however, be seen in the 
most conspicuous part of the church at the said place, recom- 
mending his learning and his orthodoxy, his public benevo- 
lence and his private virtues, and winding up his eulogium 
by stating that he died as he lived — ^in the performance of 
his duties. 

Mrs. Plufty would have been inconsolable had she been 
left in solitude to brood over the excellencies of her departed 
husband — large as was the scale on which they had always 
been presented to her eyes ; but in the affection of her 
" married daughter," the good-natured attention and thought- 
ful generosity of her son-in-law, who, immediately after her 
bereavement, pressed her to make his house her future home ; 
the exceeding respect of Mr. and Mrs. Shirley, senior, with 
whom a clergyman's widow was an object of equal compas- 
sion and veneration ; the caresses of her grandchildren ; and 
the gratification of occasionally dining at Maltravers Hall, 
she gradually talked of becoming resigned to the great and 
heavy loss, which, physically considered, hers certainly was ; 
though she continued her mourning from year to year, after 
the term generally prescribed for it was expired, in order, 
as she said, and no doubt persuaded herself to believe was, 
to show her respect to the memory of the deceased. But, as 
few motives ever stand entirely alone in this, our warfare of 
life, she would have seen, had she looked more narrowly at 
hers, that it was flanked by two others. One, that, at her 
critical time of life, and with her complexion, which no 
internal grie& could change from the red rose to the white.^ 
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black was, perhaps, altogether the most becoming thing that 
she could wear; — the other, that if, by any chance — although 
she professed it was so utterly unlikely, nay, that, for her 
own part, she should never believe it possible till it actually 
did happen — if, by any chance, she should ever marry again, 
not that she could ever think of such a thing for a moment, 
except from the consideration, that if a very good offer were 
to present itself to her, it might be her duty to accept it, in 
order not to burthen Frank and Emmy longer than necessary 
—-why, then, in that case, one refitting of her wardrobe, and 
going into colours again, would do, and all her things would 
be new, and in the latest fashion at once. 

Miss Plufty, after pouting some weeks at Creykedale, 
began to think, according to the vulgar adage, that " a £Eit 
sorrow was better than a lean one,*' and therefore conde- 
scended to give her hand to Mr. Muggins, notwithstanding 
the little flattering manner in which he requested it, assuring 
her that he was too much a man of his word to go from an 
agreement. " And though certainly Doctor Plufty was very 
differently situated from what anybody thought when I first 
had the pleasure of your acquaintance, yet as you were kind 
enough then to show me so much encouragement, before I had 
said anything to signify, I should be very sorry to take 
advantage of the alteration in your papa*s circumstances to 
make any alteration in my intentions, as expressed at the 
time when I thought, from the appearance he was a making, 
he was better off ; and so if you are agreeable, I am sure I 
am all the same ; and when Doctor Plufty gets over his 
difficulties, which no doubt he will, if he is careful and 
managing, as people in difficulties ought to be, why then, 
naturally, he will go back to Gorman ton, and he may be as 
respectable as ever ; and I am sure I shall not be the person 
to twit him with what has gone by, though I must say, 
I think Miss Emily having married a player is a great let 
down to all the family, and not one that can be easily got 
over." 

It was well for Mr. Muggins that he was not kneeling at 
Miss Plufty*s feet when he made her this offer of his mid; 
for she would assuredly have felt a strong inclination to have 
pushed him away upon the carpet ; but prudence was the 
predominant feature of her moral character, and could 
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conquer even her pride, which certainly came next. Hence 
she swallowed np all her unpleasant feelings, became Mrs. 
Muggins, imbibed a considerable portion of her husband's 
XXX ale every day in compliment to him, and balanced it 
with a proportionate quantity of wine, in order that she 
might be enabled to form an impartial opinion of the sanatory 
merits of the different fluids, kept a table such as her papa 
had accustomed her to, maintaining that there was nothing 
so respectable as a good dinner, and soon promised to assume 
much of her papa's weight and proportions. She then began to 
feel the vanity of worldly things, found out that her papa 
had never preached the gospel, and that his misfortunes were 
a judgment upon him. Her next step was to " turn serious." 
She then became " a decided character," and was looked upon 
as a great addition, in her rich silks and satins, to the tea 
and Bible parties, wherein her handsome suppers were found 
a very reviving wind-up, and Mr. Muggins found some con- 
solation for the loss of his father-in-law's consequence in the 
High Church, by the success of his wife in the Low ; so he set 
up a carriage, to reward her for her exertions, and she paid her 
visits of charity in it, to the dismay of the poor people, who 
never saw it stop at their doors without anticipating a lecture 
upon the sinfulness of their ways, or the improvidence of 
their habits. 

Augustus Myddleton Plumtree Plufty, finding that his 
father could do nothing more for him, thought it was high 
time for him to do something for himself. He therefore 
"took to the road," in the pacific acceptation of the term, 
and for three or four years made a respectable figure, as the 
unclassical coachman, on the box of the " Highflyer," where 
he generally had some old college chum or other to take a 
place at his side, and occasionally "handle the ribbons ;" the 
half-crown on parting being given on one side, and received 
on the other, with a knowing wink and a hearty shake of 
the hand — but, alas ! the raUroad started at fifty miles an 
hour, in opposition to the " four-in-hand " at twelve — and 
who could run against it 1 Augustus did his utmost, and 
had day by day the advantage of less and less weight, till at 
last the guard with nothing to guard, and himself with no 
passengers to admire his whip, were all that remained of the 
" Highflyer's " glory, and the next day the clear blast oi \^ 
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horn and the light and r^nlar ring of its honeaT hoo6 upon 
the macadamized road were not to he heard. Anguatos^ 
however, was not to he heaten off the road himaelf, though 
his coach wa& With the aid ai ^mpson*s hrother, he set 
np a handsome pahlio-honae — he had the good sense not to 
call it an hot^ — near one ai the stationa, where, heing 
within half an hoards ran from town, it hecame a great 
feiYoarite, under the name of the *^ Champion of ^England,* 
with the professional gentlemen who are speciallj designated 
^ The Fancy," and with the nohles and magnates who hate 
a special ^ncj fcfr those same gentlemen and their handi- 
worksy insomnch that Aogastns thought himself called upon, 
as a man of honour, to show his gratitude to Simpson's hio- 
ther, by marrying Simpson hersdf He had fiiYoared her 
with a considerable share of his attenticm, whilst she was 
his mother^s maid, and he now found out that her dear com- 
plexion, and black ringlets^ set off with a little cap^ and 
bright pink ribbons, at the back of her head, and her smart 
figure and coquettish manners — for there are coquettes of 
every grade in civilized society — would be very attractive 
behind the bar. ^ K I put her there, and don't marry her, 
somebody else wiU,** he argued with himself and so the deed 
was done. 

Mr. Muggins would have resented very much this second 
blow to the &mily dignity, had it not been for the eulogiums 
passed upon his beer, by the patrons of the *' Champion oi 
England," and the quantity they drank of it, which led him 
to suppose they could not be so immoral a set of people as they 
were generally represented. And as for Augustus himself 
he actually, by some strange warp in his reasoning fiiculties, 
not only maintained to others, but was convinced in his 
own mind, that he was a more truly respectable character, 
earning bis living in an honest way, and laying claim to 
nothing more than he really was, than he should have 
been, by taking solemn oaths respecting articles that he im- 
perfectly comprehended, and by no means implicitly believed, 
and receiving the emolument of a sacred office, the duties of 
which he felt neither inclination nor capability to perform. 

Leaving him, therefore, perfectly satisfied with himself^ 
and in the midst of *' lots " of acquaintances, old and new, 
who pronounced him to be a good fellow, and his liquors as 
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good as himself, we will turn our eyes to Maltravers Hall, 
and to the young couple by whom the honours of that 
ancient house were represented. 

Henry and his Julia are exactly the same as the Earl 
and Countess of Maltravers as they were when they were 
Lord and Lady Orville — still almost as much boy and girl 
as they were in their cottage on the Moors, or their little 
lodging at Cambridge — only now they are surrounded by 
half a dozen more little boys and girls, with bright eyes 
and slender legs, among whom papa and mamma look like 
elder brother and sister, and they play with them and 
with each other as if they were such ; but the rose on 
Julia's cheek does not bloom quite so freshly as before — she 
has had her family so quickly, that her health has become 
too delicate to allow of her entering much into society. 
Happily for her, her husband has no inclination for the gay 
world ; he desires nothing beyond his own house, his own 
domains, and his own county. Without any very decided 
traits of character, he has a general amiability and kindness 
of heart, of which all connected with him feel the beneficial 
influence. He keeps a pack of hounds for the good of the 
neighbourhood — race-horses for the credit of the turf He 
is indulgent to his tenants, lenient about his game, and 
charitable to the poor ; throws his fine picture-gallery and 
state-apartments open to all that find pleasure in coming to 
look at them, and permits pic-nics in his park and orna- 
mented grounds ; both he and Julia feeling their own 
enjoyments doubled in seeing others also enjoy themselves. 
He is a Conservative, and a supporter of the Church Estab- 
lishment, because his father was so before him ; but he 
takes no further part in politics than to show himself occa- 
sionally in the House of Peers. He now and then treats 
himself with a frolic with Shirley, and runs away for two 
or three days, where to nobody knows but Julia, who 
always welcomes him back again with the same smile of 
love with which he greets her on his return. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shirley, senior, were delighted from the 
first with their son's marriage, trusting that it would be the 
means of his leaving off his vagrant courses, aBd betaking 
himself to the ways of his forefathers. 

" Such a creditable choice he had made, toor «aa.^ ^'^^ 
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mother; '^snch a respectable connection! the daughter of the 
Heverend Dr. Plufby !" and in the good old ladjs eara^ the 
title of the " Reverend Doctor Ploflj " sonnded quite as 
imposing as ever that of ** the Kight Honourable the Earl of 
Maltravers " had done. And then, " her daughter-in-law was 
90 genteel I — such a ladj ! and all the neighbours thought so 
too ! and she was so amiable !" And, indeed, Emilj £lea- 
nora had always had more heart, with all her romance, than 
Miss Plufby, with her worldly wisdom ; and she was now so 
completely happy, that all her best qualities were called 
forth, and appeared to the greatest advantage. She loved 
her husband with the most admiring fondness ; her affection 
for him naturally extended itself to his parents : she was 
caressed by them as if she had been their own daughter ; 
she was surrounded with every comfort, and saw herself the 
centre of a circle which, if not quite so preteTitieux as that of 
Gormanton, yet made up for the deficiency by much greater 
admiration of her smattering of music and drawing, and her 
boarding-school French, and by the profoundest veneration 
for the apparent esteem in which she was held at the ** Great 
House," where she and her husband were invited to dine 
much more frequently than their titled neighbours thought 
consistent with the dignity of the peeraga Her sphere, 
alike of happiness and importance, was, in due time, enlarged 
by the birth of a son and heir. The old people were over- 
joyed at the prospect of the stewardship thus being con- 
tinued in the family to the third generation, and her 
husband, in an ecstasy of paternal pride, declared that the 
boy should be called Hamlet. 

''I did not know you were acquainted with hiniy" said 
his father. 

" Acquainted with him !" echoed the son. "What ! not 
acquainted with 'Hamlet, Prince of Denmark!' " folding his 
arms as he spoke, and repeating, in a sepulchral tone, 

** To be, or not to be ? that is the question." 

" It is, indeed " said his father ; " but, for my part, I was 
thinking of Mr. Hamlet, the silversmith, at the comer of 
Sidney's Alley."' 

" Is it possible I" exclaimed Frank Shirley. " Then he 
shall not be caiW^ ^ 'EbssA&t. \* he shall be called ' Borneo.' 
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Yes ! I came out in ' Bromeo.' Ah ! father, if you had seen 
me in the vault, throwing myself upon ' Juliet ' after I had 
taken the poison !" 

" I saw Bomeo Coates die in it a good many years ago," 
said the old gentleman ; ** he was reckoned a clever fellow 
enougL I remember he did die capitally, sure enough. 
The people encored him, and he did it again, two or three 
times over." 

" Worse and worse ! I must not associate, my first-bom 
vrith the remembrance of Bromeo Coates ; he would never 
forgive me when he came to years of discretion. Let me 
«ee— what shall it be ? I think it shall be < Othello !' " 

"Othello!" said his astonished mother, "why, my dear 
Frank, ' Othello ' was a blackamoor, wasn't he V* 

" No, mother, not altogether black ; that is a vulgar error 
»— brownish — swarthy. To be sure, he says, 

" ' Haply, that I am black ; ' 

but he means comparatively, as in the ' Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,' where it says 

'* ' Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes.* 

He certainly does not mean blackamoors. I never, myself 
played ' Othello ' black entirely. But, perhaps, that name 
would not do. What do you say to * Cymbeline 1' " 

" Is that a Christian's name ? " asked. Mrs. Shirley. " Per- 
liaps the clergyman would object to it. Now, my father's 
name was Benjamin, — Benjamin Buggins, and a very honest 
man he was ; and your grandfather Shirley's name was 
Abraham^ — odd enough, that they should both be Scrip- 
ture nanies ; but I am rather partial, myself, to Scripture 
xiames. ' -y^ 

Her son did not take the hint, — ^in fact, he did not hear 
it, fdr he was reviewing in his " mind's eye " a train of 
Shakspeare's heroes, as long as the procession of kings that 
appeared to Macbeth, — 

*' Another, and another still succeeds." 

" Ah, now I have it !" he exclaimed ; " he shall be 
Orlando !" 
, " Oh, yes, dearest !" cried the new mamma, wKo 1aL^.<5L^^ 
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then listened passively to the debate in all the loxmy of 
convalescence, with her baby nestled close to her on her 
pillow ; I should so like that I Orlando is such a sweet name ! '* 

" Well, then, Orlando it shall be, — it shall be * as you like 
it,' my Emmy — my own Emmy;" and then he ki^ed her 
and the young Orlando over and over again ; and the 
grandmamma and grandpapa looked as delighted as if the 
baby had been their own, and agreed that it ought to be 
as dear Emily wished. 

" To be sure it sounds a little romantic," old Mi's. Shirley 
could not help observing, — " rather uncommon," she was 
afraid their neighbours would think. Her husband, how- 
ever, sought to comfort her on this head, by assuring her 
that the name was not at all uncommon — ^in the racing 
calendar. 

* Why," said he, " don't you remember the old earl's bay 
colt * Orlando,' that won the sweepstakes at York, the 
first year we were married 1 I took you to the racecourse 
myself, behind me on a pillion, you know. And only last 
spring, there was Squire Hawthorn, at the Beeches, backed 
his chestnut horse, ' Orlando,' rising four years old, against 
the field at Doncaster, and won with him ; so let us hope 
that the name will be lucky." 

The ten years that have passed over our stage-strack 
hero's head since the birth of his first-bom, have made him 
something of " a wiser " though not " a sadder man." He 
rides about with his father in a business sort of stvle to 
qualify himself for the succession to the stewardship ; but is 
always the first to volunteer his services in the theatrical 
way, public or private, whenever a plea of charity, or any 
other decent excuse, presents itself to him. He is as fond 
of his wife, and as kind to her as he was the first week of 
his marriage ; and he has lost none of his attractions in her 
eyes. They are now surrounded by a train of boys and 
girls, whom he calls his "Shakspeare Gallery" — and a 
motley group they are. The *' melancholy Jacques " is the 
greatest pickle in the whole village ; the " fiery Hotspur " a 
meek and timid boy, always at his mother's knee ; a little 
davLcy fat Viola, who seems not very likely ever to 

" Let coTvceaXraeat, like a worm i* the bud; 
Feed on Viet d&mats^ ^«^\" 
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and the gentle Desdemona, so far from being a maid so 
quiet that 

"She blush'd at her own motions," 

is the veriest romp in nature ; climbs over gates, and gets 
into trees with her brothers, and is friends with everybody 
that comes into the house in a minute. Wild, unchecked, 
sunburnt, with running about the woods and farm -yards all 
the day long, they are all, save the misnamed Hotspur, 
as strong as young lions, and as merry as mountebanks, to 
the infinite contentment of their father, who is never weary 
of their mirth, and the exceeding pride and delight of their 
grandfather and grandmother Shirley, who always advocate 
their having their own way, and being happy as long as 
they can. 

But now we must turn our eyes to those for whom our 
eiarliest interest was awakened ; and, therefore, we shift the 
scene to Courtney Lodge and its immediate environs — and 
whom have we here, walking under that long line of beeches, 
in order to escape the flood of light which the sun is pour- 
ing round him just before he sets behind yonder hill 1 It 
is our worthy friend, Mr. Slender himself ; he does not quite 
escape the rays that touch the foliage above his head with 
burnished gold ; they touch his brow also, and give it 
something of seraphic radiance — it is only the natural ex- 
pression of his countenance a little heightened by the passing 
incidents. It retains all the simplicity, the benevolence, that 
marked it when we first saw him cheerily skipping up and 
down the causeway on his road to Gorman ton ; but it has 
somewhat more of seriousness, even of abstraction in it. 
He has been nearly ten years the successor of Doctor Jack- 
son ; the change in his worldly circumstances has only 
increased his sense of responsibility, his earnest desire to 
acquit himself of his duties, which appear to him under new 
phases, under every dispensation that falls to his lot. Still 
there is a fulness of contentment in his aspect, an afleo- 
tionate smile plays at the corners of his mouth ; for he has 
just been to see his Margaret, on her return from a visit 
with her husband and children to Maltravers Hall, for the 
frequent interchange of these visits forms the greatest enjoy- 
ment of both families. He is recalling to himself k^^ ^^ 
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looked, wbat she said, how affectionately Clement shook 
him by the hand, how his grandchildren ran to meet him. 
He would not stay dinner because he had some parochial 
duties to attend to ; but he was only suffered to go away 
upon his promise that he would come the next day for the 
whole* day, and bring Lucy and her husband and their 
children with him. 

And who is Lucy's husband — and where? — but Mr. 
Slender shall give us all the statements that we have time 
for in his own words. He is winding up his account of the 
year in his journal, and we shall take the privilege of old 
friends, and look over his shoulder, and transfer his pages to 
ours, wherewith to take farewell of our readers. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

THE curate's journal. 

I HAVE closed the old year upon my knees^ in humble 
thanksgiving for the mercies vouchsafed to me in the course 
of it, by the Giver of all good. When I arose I passed in 
review all that has befallen me the last ten years of my li£9^ 
and truly I was lost in wonder and gratitude when I thought 
of all the outward prosperity and internal peace which have 
been granted me the whole of that time ! My Margaret^ 
my first bom, her mother's image, the pride of my heart, 
has been raised by the generosity of a most admirable and 
excellent young man, who loves her with a perfect love, to a 
fortune and condition, which, happily, nature has given her 
every requisite to adorn. Her native graces are heightened, 
and her mind enlarged, by intimate association with highly- 
educated persons, and by foreign travel, which has imparted 
to her its polish, without any of the tinsel of its affectations 
Warm and cheerful in her hospitalities, prudent and exact 
in her domestic ari-angements, her house is the abode of 
peace and love, order and social enjoyment ; but what de- 
lights me most of all, and for which I am most abundantly 
grateful, is that she retains, amidst all her affluence and all 
the importance which it naturally gives her in society, all 
the meekness aud lowliness of heart which she has ever had 
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from a child Her husband, still her fond admiring lover, 
as well as her tenderest friend, finds fresh motives for the 
exertion of his fine talents and benevolent principles, in the 
delight she manifests on seeing them so fully appreciated by 
all around him. He will indeed, I doubt not, be one of the 
first, as he is one of the best, men in the country, and I hope 
a blessing to it. Out of five lovely children, with which 
they have been blessed, one only they have been called upon 
to resign — and doubtless the affliction of losing that one 
was sent them for wise and good purposes, to remind them 
of the sorrows to which human life is continually open. My 
poor Margaret's maternal heart had always rejoiced with 
them that did rejoice, and this stroke taught her also to weep 
still more sympathizingly with them that weep ; but she is 
always most tender and considerate in her deeds of love. 
Well may her presence be hailed as it is, by the poor and the 
afflicted, as an angel of consolation ! And then how loving 
she b to her sister; how she rejoices when they meet i how 
dutiful, how affectionate to me ! And Clement, how kindly 
he always welcomes me ! how affectionately he always calls 
me father ! Truly he is my beloved son, the benefactor of all 
belonging to me, to whom, under Heaven, I owe all my 
earthly blessings !" 

Then there is my sweet Lucy, the light of my hearth^ the 
prop of my old age. She is as happy at the vicarage as 
her sister is at Courtney Park. She cares not for deer, or 
for peacocks, or any other fine things, whilst she has her 
cows, and her poultry, and her bees, which her husband 
laughingly calls her pin-money. And what an excellent 
young man he is ; How thoroughly devoted to the duties 
of his calling ! How tenderly he loves his wife and her 
pretty prattlers, whose sweet, shrill voices gladden my walls, 
and fill them with echoes of days gone by. They are, indeed, 
.formed for each other ; her vivacity is to him what it has 
ever been to me ; as sunlight on the hills, or the song of 
birds in the spring ; it contrasts, moreover, so prettily with 
his mild seriousness ; though she is serious, too, when duty 
requires it of her. When he preaches she is the most atten- 
tive and admiring of his auditors ; and when he converses 
on religious topics, she shows, in her " chaste conver8&t\o\^ 
coapled with fear," such lovely teachaVAeneaa «iA Vxicav^^^ 
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wm miglit wA vin ber huslnDd's heui. even if it liad noi 
been von, as lie has often said, from the first m<Hnent of liii 
Miolding her. I take shame to mvadf that at first I felt 
aooie leloetance to b€«tovr her upon him becanse he was onlj 
m coraleL I thought it might not be agreeable to Clement 
to see his wife's sister settled so close to them, in a atoation 
■o eomparatirelr hnmble ; bat I did him great injustice bj 
admitting soch an idea into jdj mind eren for a moment 
1 am Tenr sore it never entered hisL He is as kind to James 
Bedgrave as he is to Locv — a true brother to them botL 
He woold dooble their income, if they would let him ; hot 
Beither James nor Lncr will hear of it. 

*^ I hare enoogh," savs James, ^ for all that I require^ I 
am fbllj contented with what FroTidence has assigned me. 
In taking that which I do not earn, I might, perhaps, be 
xnbbing a fellow-creatore who maj be in neoessitj and 
incapable of asasting himself* 

Trnl J snch an apostolic spirit in so joong a man is ad- 
mirable. Well, indeed, does St. Paul say, " Godliness, with 
eontentment, is great gain." Lucy, too, has so much delicacy 
that die does not like to expose the disinterestedness of her 
sisterly affection to the restraint of peqietual obligation. 

'^ If I wanted anything, I would come to you for it, dear 
Margaret," she said ; '* but we should give a bad example to 
our neighbours if we were to make an appearance beyond 
our station, by taxing your generosity. No, my dear sister ; 
satins and blondes for you, muslins and net for me. We 
have each what our stations require. You acquit yourself 
<^ your duties in a high one, and I am thankful tiiat mine, in 
a humble one, are less difficult." 

Then Margaret kisses her, and says that she is right ; but 
still, what with the excuse of birthdays, and wedding-dajrs, 
and Christmas-day, and new-year*s day, and anniversaries of 
any other day that can be made a plea for kindness, there is 
not, I verily believe, one single week in the whole year that 
is suffered to pass without some token of remembrance 
finding its way from the Park to the Parsonage. 

As for myself one-third of my income of nine hundred a 
year — how little did I ever dream of having one of a third of 
the amount .( — ^I devote to the poor and charitable purposes; 
the remainder 1 ^^ide ^th James, my curate, my fellow- 
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labourer, and my son-in-law. And with Lucy's good 
management, we keep up between us an establishment of 
respectability and decent plenty, as those who contribute to 
it have, in some degree, a right to expect from us. And 
how fortunate I am in retaining my dear Lucy and her 
husband, and their sweet babes, beneath my own roof ! I 
thus enjoy the tranquillity of old age, without its usual draw- 
back of loneliness. Dividing my time between my clerical 
duties and my dear children, able to receive a fdend at my 
board whenever I wish it, and to perform daily acts of 
charity and social kindness to those around me, I iind myself 
in the possession of every earthly good that I can desire. 
Truly may I say — 

" The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places ; yea, 
I have a goodly heritage." 

I seem to live in quite another world, and my fellow- 
creatures might seem altogether another race of beings — so 
polite, so respectful, so cordial they are, continually proffer- 
ing me services, and seeking out occasions to please me by 
some attention or compliment. 'Well, indeed, it is for me 
that I have gone through the ordeal of so many years' 
poverty, and its inseparable attendants — insignificance, con- 
tempt, and neglect ; I might otherwise fall to recognize 
myself through the misty and enfeebling atmosphere of 
wealth, with flattery at her side. I can now make abun- 
dant allowance for the false estimate that persons, lapped 
from in&ncy in affluence and distinction, must continually 
make of themselves, and of others ; but I should be most 
unpardonable could I forget myself; and, indeed, I have 
reason to be anything but proud, for as an object placed in 
a brighter light may betray flaws and blemishes undiscovered 
before, so every new state we are called to makes manifest 
in us new evils, to be combated against with increased 
vigour. I see many faults in myself, now that I am rich, 
which I was never sensible of when I was poor. Perhaps it 
is for this very reason that I have been trusted with such 
a change of circumstances, in order to show me myself more 
clearly ; assuredly it is from no merit of my own. I detect 
little impatiences in my temper, which, no longer tried by 
real anxieties, has time to fret itself about trifles. I was 
vexed yesterday that the cook had forgotten, str&u^l^ 
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enough to be saie, to boil the fish. I, thai have so often 
dined on bread-and-cheese, to care for a dish more or leas ! 
And this morning I was more angry than I ought to have 
been with my man, because he had not cleaned the harness ; 
he had, moreover, neglected to feed the horse, which was a 
much greater fault ; the &ct is, that he is a sad idle fellow, 
and I should have discharged him long ago, had it not been 
on account of his wife and fiunilj, for I fear he would never 
stay long in any other place. 

Yes, it behoves me to keep an incessant and searching 
wateh over myself I fear lest habits of self-indulgence and 
indolence may creep upon me unawares. I am jealous of 
myself, lest the comforts I enjoy, the entire exemption in 
which I live from worldly cares, should deaden my sym- 
pathies for the anxieties and sorrows ci others^ and slacken 
my zeal for their spiritual wel£Eure. I fancy sometimes that 
I am less alert, less willing to quit my fireside in an evening, 
to visit a sick parishioner at some distance, of late, than I 
was ten years ago, when I used cheerily to cross the moor in 
aU directions^ f . all times and in all weathers^ to look after the 
sheep and lambs of my little flock. To be sure, one does 
not grow younger, but it is easy to make excuses for every- 
thing. 

^ Who can tell how oft he ofiendeth f Lord, cleanse Thou 
me from my secret faults." 

Yes, I will put my trust in Him who has supported me 
in my adversity, and will not forsake me in my prosperity. 
I will rejoice in Him, and daily offer up to Him the incense 
of a grateful and adoring heart. 



THE END. 
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